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Hrret Submitted by Venezuela to 


THE COMMISSION APPOINTED “TO INVESTIGATE 
AND REPORT UPON THE TRUE DIVISIONAL LINE 
BETWEEN THE REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA AND 
BRITISH GUIANA.” 


FIRST PART: INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY. 


On January 10, 1880, Lord Salisbury wrote that the 
Essequibo River was the boundary “claimed by Venezuela 
“as that to which she was justly entitled,” and that, to admit 
this, “ would involve the surrender of a province now inhab- 
“ited by 40,000 British subjects, and which has been in the 
“uninterrupted possession of Holland and of Great Britain 
“successively for two centuries.” 

The claim of Great Britain to the land east of the Esse- 
quibo has not been the subject of dispute; the trouble has 
arisen from British pretensions to territory on the western 
or Venezuelan side of that river. The right of Venezuela 
up to the Essequibo is dealt with in a brief by another hand, 
wherein it may appear that the alleged “uninterrupted 
possession,” by Dutch or English west of that river, has 
been only the continued repetition of a wrong and not the 
justification of it. 

But the British claim is put explicitly upon title by occu- 
pation. Lord Salisbury appeals to the hardship of giving 
up territory which British subjects and their Dutch prede- 
cessors have long made their home. The fact is, however, 
that this occupation on the western or Venezuelan side of 
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the Essequibo has covered only a narrow strip on the Esse- 
quibo estuary and shores immediately adjoining, running 
back not more than three miles from salt water. It consti- 
tutes less than ;1, of the disputed territory, and the definite 
establishment of the right of Venezuela to the other =, 
including the mouth of the Orinoco, will not require a single 
one of Lord Salisbury’s 40,000 British subjects to change 
his allegiance in order to preserve his home. The object 
of the present paper is to define the limits of that narrow 
inhabited strip, and to show the clear right of Venezuela to 
the great region west of the Essequibo and outside of that 
strip. 

In 1890, asking for arbitration, and disposed to compro- 
mise in order to obtain it, Venezuela proposed to recognize 
in Great Britain a right to its settlements on both banks of 
the Essequibo; to reserve for itself the banks of the Ori- 
noco, which the treaty of Aranjuez had recognized as Span- 
ish, and which every English ministry except Lord Salis- 
bury’s had offered to so recognize ; and to arbitrate the rest, 
where, even then, England had no settlements; but Lord 
Salisbury refused the offer. The embarrassment of his 
ministry which his observation we have quoted was intended 
to express is, therefore, one of its ownmaking. Lord Salis- 
bury not only attempts to stretch a small occupation to 
create title to an enormous territory, but he endeavors to 
excite sympathy by the suggestion that the considerations, 
which touch only to one per cent of the territory, apply to 
the whole. For this attempt there is no foundation in fact ; 
and, there is reason to think that Lord Salisbury. himself 
was misled as to the actual situation. 


The settlement of the Dutch, and of the English, their 
successors, has never extended beyond the rich alluvial 
land of the sea coast and the river estuaries. This paper 
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will assume for the sake of argument that England may 
have a right, by occupation, wherever its people have had 
their established homes, we will not say for two centuries, 
but for a single generation; but we assert that England can 
have no title by occupation to forty thousand square miles 
in which, during Lord Salisbury’s “two centuries,” neither 
the Dutch nor the English ever had a settlement. 

Now we propose to show: 

1. The Spanish, in 1500, discovered Guayana, and soon piv. i, infra. 
established themselves so strongly that no other power has 
ever been able to penetrate inland beyond the reach of its 
ships’ guns; the most noted failures being those of Raleigh 
in 1595-1616. 

2. The earliest Dutch attempt at settlement was after piv, ii, injra. 
this; and consisted first in an occasional touching for trade 
near the mouth of the Essequibo, where the Spaniards 
already had had a fort; and, certainly not before 1621, a 
first attempt at settlement. 

3. ‘The settlements of the Dutch and of the English were piv, i, vi, vii, 
confined to the rich alluvial swamps on the tide-water of the oe 
ocean and of the river estuaries; they never had nor at- 
tempted to have any settlement in the basin of the Cuyuni 
apd Mazeruni above their lower cataracts, nor on the Esse- 
quibo above its lowest cataracts, nor in the coast region 
west of the Pomeroon. 

4, The British claim has, confessedly, no basis except piv. y, infra. 
occupation; the attempt this paper combats is an attempt 
to extend it beyond the occupation. Now the facts as they 
are proved, and the rules of law applied even to the facts 
alleged, not only give no support to this attempt, but are 
specifically and affirmatively fatal to it. 

For: 

a. The British allegation is that at or before 1700 the pjy. iy. 
Dutch had a temporary “post” in the Cuyuni basin and a 
“post” at Barima Point -- though it is now shown by the 


Div. iv, vi, 
infra. 
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Dutch official correspondence that the Dutch Company re- 
fused to establish a post at Barima. But these were at most 
mere shops, of very brief duration, for friendly trade with the 
older settlements of the Spaniards or the Indians. Such 
“yosts ” are not an assertion of hostile dominion; they are a 
recognition that the Spaniards were already established there. 

b. It is alleged that in the next century, and between 
1755 and 1770, the Dutch had for a short time a second 
“ost” in the Cuyuni basin, and a second at Barima Point. 
That there was something at or near each of those places at 
that time is true. But it turns out from the contemporane- 
ous documents from the Spanish and Dutch archives, that 
these were temporary huts, chiefly, if not entirely, for slave 
raids on the Spanish Indians; that the Spaniards sent 
expeditions against each as soon as discovered, destroyed 
both, carried away as prisoners the occupants of two, while 
the occupants of the other escaped ; and that the place on the 
Barima was purely private, and not a government post, nor 
specially authorized by the Dutch colonial authorities. 

The Spaniards asserted their right to do this on the ground 
of territorial sovereignty ; the States-General complained to 
the King of Spain, but they got no redress, never afterwards 
renewed their attempts, indeed abandoned their claim, and 
remained permanently excluded from the interior Cuyuni 
basin and from the Barima region. It is upon these acts 
of attempted occupation (if they could be dignified by 
that word) that the English base their claim to the gold 
regions of the southern part of the Cuyuni basin, and 
of the Barama and Barima rivers, and the still more 
monstrous claim to hold the mouth of the Orinoco, whose 
entire basin, nearly as large as France and Spain combined, 
has always been held by Spain and its successors, and by 
no oneelse. But the true history of both these regions is 
that of a forcible exclusion of the Dutch by the Spaniards, 
and a de facto submission by the Dutch. 
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5. ‘The actual setilements of the Spaniards and the Dutch 
were separated by 150 miles of forest, in which no white man 
lived. There are two rules of law which designate where, 
between them, the boundary line shall run: 
a. When, either by nature or by the habits of the pyies. c. 8, 
settlers, a ¢ract has been defined, the rule is that the ea TN § 


226 et seq.,and 
occupation of a part is, in law, an entry upon and possession eared (neh 


Div. v, infra. 
of the whole. But the entry of a second claimant cannot 
displace the legal possession of the first beyond the actual 
occupation of that second. 

6. Where, between the settlements of two naEoT ina Ib. 
country otherwise wild, there are features which form a 
natural barrier or line of demarcation, and which in a long 
series of years have not been overpassed nor attempted to 
be overpassed by the actual settlements of either party, the 
law makes that line the international boundary. 

Now there is such a tract, defined by such a line; the Div. iii, iv, 
Dutch and English settlements have never attempted to ee 
overpass it. This line also defines the tract from which, as 
already stated, the Spaniards expelled the Dutch posts, and 
no part of which either Dutch or English ever again at- 
tempted to rest in until the invasion by an armed English 
force, after the discovery of gold, about a dozen years ago. 

The British claim, therefore, is limited to their settled dis- 


tricts, and cannot reach the ultra-settlement region. 


The facts, more fully stated, are as follows: Spain thefirst 
1. Spain, about 1500, discovered the northeastern part 1 i 
of South America. Within a few years its explorers had plore, and the 


first to occupy. 
coasted the whole of Guiana and sailed up the Orinoco. Div. i, mjra. 
Soon they brought back stories of gold, and, in the space of 
forty years, more than twenty expeditions penetrated 
Guiana to search for it. They were all Spanish, but their 


reports excited other nations. Raleigh devoted twenty 
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Spain held years and all his fortune to the effort to acquire those riches 

the land . : iss 

against all for himself and his country. He sent out four expeditions, 

ee the first and last of which (1596, 1616) he led. But he 
never was able to penetrate the country, because everywhere 
the Spaniards confronted him. His last expedition, of 
fourteen ships, on the success of which he risked his life, 
captured, sacked and burned “ Old Guayana,” a Spanish town 
on the Orinoco. But it could not maintain itself, and within 
four weeks retreated before the Spaniards, irretrievably 
ruined. Raleigh’s son was killed; his leutenant, Keymis, 
committed suicide in despair; and Raleigh, on his return to 
England, went to the block. 

After that, other freebooters ravaged its coasts as far as 
the guns of their ships could reach, but no one was ever able 
to effect a lodgement on the shores of Guiana, or to penetrate 
to the interior. Spain prevented it. 

Against such a history it is useless to quibble about the 
exact size of the Spanish settlements. Spain possessed the 
land; and so strongly as to hold it against all comers. 

The Spaniards settled on the lower Orinoco at and near 
San Thomé, not merely or indeed chiefly for the value of that 
spot in itself, but because it was the entrance to the interior. 
By it they went in; by holding it they kept every one else 
‘out. We must look at the large region as one integral whole, 
of which by nature and in history the landing on the Orinoco 
was a part. This part was occupied because it was part of 
a larger whole; and because the occupation of this part 
practically gave control of the whole. Such an occupation 
of such an entrance is, in law, possession of the whole, at 
least if the purpose be followed up. And it was. 

The Spaniards reached towards the interior not merely 
with their expeditions, but with their civil settlements and 
their extensive mission villages. This was done so 
thoroughly, and by Spaniards alone, that we find to-day a 
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vast region pervaded with Spanish language, Spanish names, Seat it 
Spanish religion and Spanish habits; and where no Euro- !and. 
pean civilization has been received from any nation except 

from Spain. 

2. The English claim is that the Dutch obtained a title English title 
by occupation, and that, by conquest and treaty, between oe What. 
1796 and 1814, the British succeeded to the Dutch title. omen 
Assuming, for the purposes of this argument, that a titleean ae 
be so acquired for this case, the real inquiry is, What did 
the Dutch occupy ? 

They came by sea to the mouth of the Essequibo, and 

sailed part way up its estuary. There and there only (we 
do not speak of their Berbice and Surinam settlements to the 
south, which are not here material) they settled. Until the 
middle of the last century they were barely strong enough 
to live. Two companies that fostered them became insol 
vent. In1735, one hundred and fifty years after their alleged 
first landing, Essequibo had but one hundred and fifty 
whites and three thousand negroes. All their cultivation, 
all their houses, and all their use of the soil west of the See map. 
Essequibo, were within two or three miles of the Atlantic 
coast, not reaching to the Pomeroon River; along the 
Essequibo estuary itself; and five or ten miles up the 
banks of the Essequibo, the Cuyuni and the Mazeruni, 
above their confluence, but below their lowest cataracts and 
on tide water. The English extended substantially no 
further. Thus it came to pass that between the Dutch- 
English settlements and the Spanish towns and missions, 
there intervened about one hundred and fifty miles of 
unbroken forest without settlements ; and that constitutes, in 
substance, the disputed territory. 

3. There are several well-known rules which bear upon The law about 
such a case: reg ae 5 

a. The Spaniards were the first to occupy the country ; 


Authorities 
ubi sup. 


No part of 
the interior 
settled by 
Dutch or Eng- 
lish. 


Cuyuni and 
Mazeruni 
basin. See 
map. 

Div. iii, iv, 
infra. 
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and in such case the material occupation of a substantial 
part, in name of the whole, is, in law, possession of the 
whole. But here the Spaniards also, in fact, excluded all 
other persons from the interior of Guiana, and this, of itself, 
is held by all jurists to be a most decisive act of dominion. 

6. Against such, or against any possession, a second 
comer may, in the absence of other controlling elements, 
acquire title by open, notorious, adverse occupation, if con- 
tinued long enough; but in such case his title is limited to 
his actual occupation. Now the Dutch were the second 
comers, for they did not attempt to settle until after the fail- 
ure of the Raleigh expeditions had proved the fact and 
the strength of Spanish possession. 

c. ‘The English assert a right one hundred and fifty miles 
beyond any actual Dutch occupation. When the rule is in- 
voked that occupation of part of a tract may be, in law, an 
entry upon and possession of the whole; and if the law 
would permit the second comer to invoke this rule for any- 
thing beyond what may be called the curtilage or appurte- ~ 
nances of his actual occupation ; the crucial question arises 
— what constitutes a tract, or unit, such that the occupa- 
tion of a part is, in law, possession of the whole? Now 
the most controlling element, where there is no defining 
deed or treaty, is found in a natural barrier. In this case, 
—to consider first the main basin of the Cuyuni and Maze- 
runi, — that basin is not a prolongation of the low lands of 
the coast, gradually sloping up as they recede from the sea, 
as many drainage areas are. It consists in a true interior 
basin, shaped like a great tray with a rim, and tipped so as 
to throw al: its waters to the eastern corner, where they 
escape through what is virtually a single breach in its rim, 
and pour as one stream into the Essequibo estuary. The 
passage of all these waters at this one point through this 
“small range of mountains, through which the river has 
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“broken itself a passage,” takes place down a series of Schomburgk, 
rapids and cataracts, with a drop of about two hundred feet ™?’%°?»?” 
in forty miles. Of the cataracts with which the Cuyuni is 

filled, Schomburegk says : 


‘The difficulties which the Cuyuni presents to its navigation, 
and those tremendous falls which impede the river in ts first day’s Blue b., 227. 
ascent, will, I fear, prove a great obstacle to tery the ON, 
of its banks available to the Colony.” 

The difficulty of penetrating this basin by land is such that, 
from the earliest times, it has been considered that a single 
blockhouse placed in this gorge was sufficient to protect the 
settlements against incursions from the interior, and to pre- 
vent the escape of runaway slaves from the plantations. 
Thus this basin is an interior region or tract, surrounded by 
a ridge or rim and natural barriers which, on the sides 
towards the Dutch settlements, are in fact recognized by the 
English explorers to be, and, in the history of the colony, 
have always constituted, such an absolute barrier to its 
spread that, during the whole two hundred and fifty years, 
Dutch and English settlement never passed over into it.* 





* Mr. C. Barrington Brown, the Government Geologist, wrote in 1875: 

‘‘ The civilized and cultivated portion of the Colony lies only along 
a narrow strip of sea coast. . . . The portion between the rear of the 
sugar estates and the confines of the Colony is known as the ‘ Inte- recor Hone 
rior,’ and, with the exception of a few settlements on the banks of the Guiana, 17. 
ae ethics. Demerara and Essequibo rivers, it remains to-day in Cae ‘i 
the same se as in the time of Raleigh.”’ > 

Parliamentary Papers of 1839, vol. 35, contains Hadfield’s map of 
1838 (which we reproduce), showing the settlements and cultivation 
in accord with the foregoing quotation. HY 

Mr. im Thurn, the explorer, in his Boundary Article of 1879, says: 

‘‘ The territory in dispute commences on the weste:n bank of the 
Essequibo River, and extends to an undefined distance toward the 
Orinoco. Along and near the banks of the Essequibo is a fairly dense 
population of English subjects, at least during the lower part of its 
course, and along and near the banks of the Orinoco is a tolerably 
thick population of Venezuelans; but the intermediate space is 
inhabited only by some scattered Indians, and is visited only at long 
intervals by a few travellers, traders, adventurers, or explorers.” 


Geogr. Jour., 
April, 1895, 
Vol. 5, p. 342. 
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d. On the other hand, the natural entrance to that basin ~ 
is not up these rivers which are blocked by cataracts, but from 
the ancient Spanish settlements on the Orinoco, over the easy 
and open slopes of that part of the water-parting. Sich 
always has been and such is to-day the access to this interior. 
The savannas which border the Orinoco extends with only 
some fringes and patches of forest, over the neighboring 
hills and into the northern part of the Cuyuni basin, which 
itself is a savanna country. In this way settlement pene- 
trated, so that while the whole northern part is, and from 
the early times has been, occupied by Spanish settlements, 
there are no settlements anywhere in the basin except the 
Spanish. Thus we have a tract defined in its outline by 
nature, and bound together by nature as a unit; it is in 





The ‘‘ Local Guide,” a volume of nine hundred pages containing 
the Colony laws, regulations, civil list, etc., published at Demerara in 
1843, after describing the sugar islands of the estuary, etc., says 
Cyn iL) 3 | 

‘¢ The banks of the Essequibo are inhabited only by a few scattered 
wood cutters; and above the rapids, which occur about fifty miles 
from its mouth, there are no inhabitants except Indians. The same 
is the case with the two great tributaries of the Essequibo, the 
Cuyuni and the Mazeruni, which come from the west and southwest. 
These rivers unite about eight miles from the Essequibo, and their 
united stream joins that river, about forty miles from its mouth. A 
short distance above their junction, these rivers become impeded by 
rapids, above which they are frequented only by a few wandering 
Indians.”’ 

Mr. Dixon, in 1895, visited the British Yuruan station, and wrote 
that it 
‘¢made me, as an Englishman, feel considerably mortified to think 
that it takes our Government from five to six weeks to reach their 
frontier station, whereas the Venezuelan outpost was then being put, 
and by this time probably is, in direct communication with their capi- 
tal by road and wire. Also, whereas it costs our Government an 
immense annual sum to maintain their small number of police at Yur- 
uan on salt and tinned provisions (sent all the way from Baritca 
Grove, on the Essequibo, in paddled boats), within 200 yards on the 
other bank of Kuyuni is the Venezuelan outpost, supplied with all 
kinds of fresh food from their cattle farms and plantations.”’ 
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large part actually occupied by Spaniards (now Venezue- 
lans). They first entered, and no one else has ever had 
material occupation of any part. That Spanish occupation 
of a part is in law Spanish possession of the whole. 


4, But the Spaniards also exercised dominion over the gpain ex- 


a a Rede = : oe Sr S i . elled the 
unsettled part by excluding other nations from it; and here, Pack ie 
permanently 
excluded 

" : : - Tien SUR cies them from 
another group of facts which of themselves are decisive. ne unsettled 
region 
between the 
actual settle- 
ments. 


besides the repulse of the early military invaders, we come to 


There were two critical periods in the history of Guayana 
— one at the close of the seventeenth century when Abraham 
Beekman was Commandeur, and the other chiefly during the 
long reign of the courageous and able Gravesande, from 1758 
to 1772. What was then done, left undone, or submitted to 
by the respective parties, settled the boundary question 
beyond the reach of argument. The letters of these two 
officers, first published in the Supp. Blue Book, gives us 
their views, their acts, and their failures in the face of the 
Spaniards. 

In 1684, Beekman proposed to the Directors in Holland garima. 

° . : ; A Supp. B.b.,59. 
“to take in possession the River Barima,” by erecting a Div. vi, infra. 
“ strong post” there, and expressed the hope that they would 
approve his action in meantime placing one man there to buy 
anatto, etc., from the Indians. But the Spanish had always 
jealously held the mouth of the Orinoco as the main entrance 
to their country ; the more prudent Directors saw that it was 
too dangerous a ground to venture on, and disapproved of 
Beekman’sidea. The “post” was never established, the man 
was withdrawn, and no attempt was ever again made to 
create any post or any settlement beyond the Moruca. 


All the writers have, from the outset, recognized that this 
was a turning point. Those who have laid claim to the 
Barima— Gravesande, Bouchenroeder, Schomburgk, the Div. vi, infra. 


Rodway, Hist. 
of Br.Guiana, 
i, 41. 
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British ministry and the Blue Book,— rest it on the assertion 
that there was a Dutch post there; vague tradition through 
Indians (which was all they had) transforming an aban- 
doned project into an actual and maintained establishment, * 
Rodway well says of Beekman: “If his project for trading 
“posts at the mouth of the Orinoco had been carried out it 
“is probable that the present boundary dispute with Vene- 
“zuela would never have occurred”; andif by “carried out ” 
Mr. Rodway means the establishment of a post, which should 
erow into a substantial settlement, maintained for a century, 
he is right. But when, on the contrary, the rulers of the 
Dutch colony abandoned the attempt, forever, all preten- 
sions to Barima vanished. Therefore, Hartsinck, im Thurn, 
Rodway and Netscher, finding no proof of a real post at 
Barima, rejected the Dutch and British claim to it. 

In the early period of South American history the Spanish 
settlements, from the Isthmus to the Amazon, were contin- 
ually threatened by all nations. By the close of the seven- 
teenth century, however, and somewhat before that, Spain 
held its mainland securely from Florida to the Amazon, 
except where the Dutch and French fringed the coast with 
plantations from the Essequibo to Cayenne. Until, say, 
1730, the Dutch colonists were too few to create serious 
friction about land with the Spaniards, from whose settle- 
ments they were separated by a hundred and fifty miles of 
impassable forest and almost equally impassable rivers. But 
about that time a considerable influx of planters to the Esse- 
quibo led to a great demand for Indian slaves, which the 
Dutch procured by inducing the Caribs to make slave raids 
near the Spanish missions and into this intervening terri- 


* The historian Freeman has somewhere described a myth as 
a tradition in which a little truth has been lost. As a limbo of for- 
gotten and distorted things, the West India Islands and Mainland 
deserve the palm from all students of history. 
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tory. So long as the Dutchmen came merely to trade, there 
was little more trouble than there is now from the English 
and German commercial travellers who throng Caracas ;_ but 
enslaving Indians, which Spain considered its subjects, in 
territory which the Spaniards deemed their own, they would 
not permit. They drew all the lines more tightly. They 
restricted and nearly stopped the Dutch traders in goods, 
who really were half smugglers. Finally, in 1758, finding 
that the Dutch governor had established in the middle of the 
Cuyuni basin a slave-trading establishment, they captured 
it, burned it, carried off the occupants as prisoners, and 
turned a deaf ear to remonstrances, complaints and threats 
alike. 

In the coast region, also, the Spaniards pursued a similar 
course, and, upon an assertion of sovereign right, they 
proceeded to exercise at pleasure acts of sovereign dominion 
up to the very outpost of the Dutch on the Moruca, which 
indeed they more than once contemptuously insulted. 

Gravesande perfectly understood what this meant and what piy, vi, infra 
consequences it entailed. The burden of his letters to the 
company for the last fifteen years of his time (and his 
successor continued in the same strain) was that the 
Spaniards were gaining ground year by year, and already 
were, or soon would be, in possession up to the actual Dutch 
plantations unless stopped. Nothing but force, he wrote, 
would save the colony. But the force was all on the Spanish 
side. The Dutch Commandeur proposed, in 1744, to estab- 
lish a post at Barima; but, actually, he did not even attempt 
it, and owed the continued existence of the Moruca post to the 
forbearance of the Spaniards rather than to its own strength. 
The few Hollanders found from time to time between the 
Moruca and the Orinoco were taken prisoners or driven off, 
Dutch traders and fishermen were stopped, and the Spaniards 
treated the Indians of the region as they habitually treated 


Cuyuni 
basin. 
Spanish Docs. 
filed by Ven- 
ezuela, ii, 1. 
Supp. B. b., 
235-249." 

Div. iv, infra. 
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subject tribes; carrying away such as they wanted to the- 
missions or for temporary forced labor, attacking and dis- 
persing those who, like the Caribs, were hostile. 

. Remonstrances were made to the court of Spain, but 
Gravesande pointed out that complaints which produced no 
redress only encouraged the Spanish governors to stronger 
acts. The Company, however, refused | strong measures 
because they and the colony were too weak. They remon- 
strated ; but their remonstrances were not heeded. The con- 
duct of the Spaniards became every year more decisive ; the 
Dutch grumbled, but they submitted. 

Thus it came about that every attempt of the Dutch to 
exercise dominion over or to assert title to land outside of 
their actual settlements was repressed; and they submitted 
to the repressions. Their occupation never went beyond 
the narrow coast strip nor west of the Moruca, and there- 
fore the title they acquired was no more extensive. The 
English officials, when Great Britain conquered the colony 
from the Dutch, spoke of the Moruca as the limit of the 
colony, and treated it as such down to the time of Schomburgk. 

Let us look into these acts a little more in detail. 

In 1757-58 the Spaniards discovered that these slave raiders 
had actually formed an establishment in the Cuyuni basin, on 
an island in that river. Thereupon the Spanish commander 
sent a strong force which swept down the principal affluent 
and then the main river itself, found only one post, attacked ° 
and captured that, destroyed it and carried off its occupants 
as prisoners. ‘The Dutch governor peremptorily demanded 
their release. The Spaniard replied that he found them, 
without right, on the territory of his King; that was his 
justification ; and he should keep them. The States-General 
complained to the King, asserting a right; but they got no 
redress ; and the Dutch never again attempted to enter the 
interior basin. In 1767-71 they had a feeble post near to 
the mouth of the river ; but the Spaniards harried it, and it 
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soon came toanend. ‘These facts are proved by the original 
documents from both Spanish and Dutch archives. 

There could be no stronger acts of sovereign dominion by 
the Spaniards ; of acquiescence by the Dutch ; and termination 
of the ephemeral occupation of the latter, — if it could be 
called occupation. It is well settled that neither trading, nor ee 3 te ie 
even the maintenance of a trade house, is an “ occupation” tion. — } 

: : J 4 : Div. iv, infra. 
which can give rise to a claim of sovereignty. But the expul- 
szon of such establishments certainly is an act of dominion. 

The Supplemental Blue Book prints the Spanish docu- 
ments about the destruction of the Cuyuni post which 
Venezuela had already furnished, and adds many despatches 
of the Dutch Commandeur. These letters completely show 
that the final dominion over the interior Cuyuni basin was 
left with Spain. We quote three. 

In August, 1764, after referring to the destruction of the 
Cuyuni post in 1758, the Commandeur writes: 

‘¢The Spaniards spread themselves from year to year, and 
gradually come closer by means of their missions, the small parties 
sent out by them coming close to the place where the Honorable 
Company’s indigo plantation stood,* and being certain to try to 
establish themselves if they are not stopped in time.” 

August 13, 1765: ‘‘It is certain that so long as no satisfaction 
is given by the Court of Spain concerning the occurrence of the 
post.in Cajoeny, the Spaniards will gradually become more inso- 
lent, and will encroach upon our ground from year to year.” 


March 15, 1769: ‘** My opinion has always been that they would 
gradually acquire a foothold in Cuyuni and try to obtain the mas- 
tery of the river, as they now have practically done at the end of 
the past year.”’ 


The Barima region was, between 1760 and 1770, the scene Barima and . 


incl ik the Orinoco. 
of incidents not unlike those in the Cuyuni basin. There the Orinoco. 


were never any Dutch settlements beyond the Moruca, where 
a small armed outpost was maintained. . 





* This was at the lowest cataract of the Cuyuni, on or close to tide- Div. iv, m/ra. 
water. 


See Dutch let- 
ters in Supp. 
Blue b. and 
Netscher. 


Barima. 
Div. vi, infra. 
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In 1683-84, the Dutch Commandeur thought it would be a 
good plan to have a trading station on the Barima, to buy 
balsam and anatto from the Indians. So he asked permis- 
sion of the Company to build one, and while waiting an an- 
swer, placed a man there temporarily. But the Company 
refused. They expressed their disinclination to even engage 
in trade at the Orinoco, because it was so far from their 
settlements, and because they did not want trouble 
with the Spaniards. So the “post” was never built and the 
trader was withdrawn. This is the only attempt of the gov- 
ernment of the Colony to establish any “post” or even a 
single settler beyond the Moruca. Nor did any individual 
colonists do more, except that about the middle of the last 
century, a few Dutch slave-traders stayed with the Caribs 
on the Barima and other delta waters of the Orinoco, 
and Dutchmen engaged there in some contraband trade. As 
soon as the Spaniards discovered this they stopped it. The 
Spaniards not only drove off these men, capturing and hold- 
ing as prisoners those who did not escape by flight, but they 
exercised dominion effectively over the whole coast region up 
tothe Moruca. They made excursions there at pleasure, driy- 
ing off or capturing those whom they did not like ; they: drove 
off the Indians who were not favorable to them; by overt 
acts they disregarded the interests and wishes of the Dutch 
and showed contempt for them. They stopped the Dutch 
colonists from fishing in the Orinoco waters. 

The correspondence of Governor Gravesande and his suc- 
cessor, from about 1740 to the end of the Dutch occupation 
at the close of the century, from which we take substantially 
all these facts, is given in the Supplemental Blue book, and 
offers an almost pitiable picture of Spanish supremacy, and 
Dutch weakness, apprehension, and submission, throughout 
the territory now in dispute. Unless this is speedily stopped, 
Gravesande repeatedly wrote to the Company in Holland, the 
colony is ruined, and its territorial pretensions are gone. 
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But it was not stopped. The company which owned the 

colony refused to allow any attempt to use force ; for they 
declared that they were too weak to cope with the Spaniards. 
So they represented the case to the States-General ; the States- 
General again complained to the Court of Madrid; got no 
redress; and desisted even from complaint. So the region 
was left. England never made any attempt to occupy it. 
British governors and British writers declared that the 
Moruca was the limit of the colony. The British reports of 
twelve years ago show that there was then not a trace nor a 
tradition of any cvilized occupation beyond the Moruca. 
Of courseit will not be pretended that the British armed 
occupation of the last twelve years has given a title. 
_ Thusin the Barima region as well as in the Cuyuni region, 
the action of the Spaniards constituted an actual political 
occupation ; and a political occupation, reaching out from an 
actual settlement, may well give a political title. 

5. For all this Barima coast region there exists another 
set of considerations, decisive in themselves. 

The Spaniards, and no one else, first occupied and have 
ever since occupied the great basin of the Orinoco. The 
natural route and the used route to and from it was that 
river. No one else had a settlement within its basin or laid 
claim to its banks, and the Spanish settlements reached as 
far down towards its delta mouth as desirable land could be 
found. ‘The Spaniards, moreover, not only used the lower 
reaches of the river for ingress and egress to their empire 
within, — nearly as large as France and Spain together, — 
but they exercised sovereign rights over the mouth of the 
river ttself, to the exclusion of others, by an armed pilot sta- 
tion on the lowest convenient island, by coast-guard launches, 
etc., and by excluding the Dutch and capturing the Dutch 
vessels at pleasure. 

Now it is settled law that those who own and possess the 
water-shed and the firm banks, thereby own and possess the 


Barima.. 
Div. vi, infra. 


Spain owned 
the entire 
basin of the 
Orinoco, and 
that was pos- 
session of its 
mouth. 

Div. v, infra. 


The Anna, 5 


C. Rob. 373, 
3856. 


Barima and 
the mouth of 
the Orinoco. 


Div. v, infra. 


Dutch settle- 
ment at the 
river mouth 
does not give 
title to the 
interior river 
basin. 


Twiss, the 
Oregon Ques- 
tion, p. 282. 
Div. v, infra. 
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delta islands and shores below, though these are unfit for 
habitation and have never been inhabited; these are not 
vacant land which another nation can appropriate and thus 
establish a hostile military control at the mouth. This was 
settled forever by the highest English authority, Lord Stow- 
ell, with reference to the delta of the Mississippi. He said: 

‘‘ Tf they do not belong to the United States of America, any 
other power might occupy them; they might be embanked and 
fortified. What a thorn would this be in the side of America! 
It is physically possible at least that they might be so occupied by 
European nations, and then the command of the river would be no 
longer in America, but in such settlements. The possibility of 
such a consequence is enough to expose the fallacy of any arguments 
that are addressed to shew that these islands are not to be consid- 
ered as part of the territory of America.” 


Thus the “post” at Barima, on which Schomburgk and 
others based the British claim to the mouth of this great 
Spanish river, never existed. The Dutch and the English 
had neither material occupation nor political occupation of 
it. Lord Stowell denies their claim; their best historians 
almost ridicule it. Their officials have again and again 
declared the Moruca, where they maintained their furthest 
outpost, to be the limits ot the colony. 


6. The Oregon boundary case answers another conten- 
tion. It has been asserted that the Dutch settlement on the 
estuary of the Essequibo and Cuyuni gave Holland a title to 
the entire water-shed of those rivers. There is no such 
principle of law. 

The United States first discovered the mouth of the 
Columbia River, first ascended it, and first occupied it by a 
fur-trading factory at its mouth. TZwiss gives the utmost 
statement that anyone has ever supposed to be tenable : 

‘¢ As the discovery has taken place from the sea, the approach to 
the territory is presumed to be from the sea, so that the occupant 


of the sea-coast will necessarily bar the way to any second comer ; 
and as he is supposed, in all these grants, to have settled in vacant 
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territory, he will naturally be entitled to extend his settlement over 
the vacant district, as there will be no other civilized power in his 


39 


way. 


Elsewhere Twiss expresses what is both the pith of the tTwiss, the 


rule and the limitation of it: 


‘¢ because their settlements bar the approach to the interior 
country, and other nations can have no right of way across the set- 
tlements of independent nations.” 


Phillimore thus states it: 


‘¢ The right of dominion would extend from the portion of the 


coast actually and duly occupied, inland so far as the country was 
uninhabited, and so far as it might be considered to have the occu- 
pied seaboard for its notural outlet to other nations.” 

When the United States, upon two occasions, went a 
hair’s breadth beyond the rules thus expressed, by omitting 
any of the qualifying conditions, Great Britain protested, 
and Dr. Twiss declares the claim extravagant. The claim 
cut no figure in the final adjustment. 

Now, every one of the conditions made essential by these 
quotations is against Great Britain and in favor of Spain. 
Spain discovered the Essequibo, and the first Dutch fort 
(Kyk-over-al) was built on the foundations of the older 
Spanish one. The real road tothe interior Cuyuni-Mazeruni 
basin is by way of the Spanish settlements on the Orinoco; 
and it was those settlements which barred the way to Raleigh 
and all other comers. When the Dutch came to the Esse- 
quibo, the Spaniards were already in power in the interior, 
from their Orinoco settlements. 


But the rule invoked by Great Britain, even if it could 
apply, is a rule of constructive possession. It yields al- 
ways to the facts of actual dominion; and these here are 
(a) that the only settlements ever made in the interior basin: 


under consideration were by the Spaniards; and (4) that the: 
Spaniards, by and from their settlements, excluded Raleigh 


Oregon Ques- 
tion, p. 247. 


Phillimore, 
238, 


Twiss, Law of 
Nations, 
§§ 122, 127. 


Rodway & 
W.., ii, 16. 
Rodway, 

i, 20. 


Diy. ii, infra. 


Rodway, 
ii, 55. 


The Charter 
(ed. 1701, 

The Hague) 
did not extend 
to Orinoco. 


Blue b., 8. 
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and others who tried to enter by force, and expelled the 
Dutch slave-traders who had entered like a thief in the night. 

7. The Dutch occupation, whatever its extent, is sand- 
wiched in between two solemn documents; one of which, 
at an early period, fixed what the colony then had done and 
thereafter might do, and the other, jee at its termination, 
determined what it had done. 

a. The original Dutch West India Company of 1621, 
under which the colony had begun, became insolvent; was 
reorganized and again became insolvent and disappeared. 
Thereupon a new company was chartered on September 20, 
1674. 

This company carried on the colony until Holland took 
the direct control in 1791. Now the only statement in that 
charter of what settlements then existed, and the only grant 
of South American territory, is of “the places of Essequibo 
and Pomeroon”—“ Plaatsen van Isekepe en Bawromenora.”* 
It is impossible to contend that this specific enumeration 
of two rivers, about twenty miles apart, and one a small one, 
could include the great Orinoco, one hundred miles away. 
By every rule of sensible and of legal construction this 
excludes the Orinoco. 

It is clear, therefore (1) that there were, in fact, no Dutch 
settlements except on the two rivers so named, for, if there 
had been, such other settlements would have been granted ; 
and (2), that the company had no authority from its sovereign 
to occupy or acquire the Orinoco. Now the consequence of 
this latter limitation alone is that, under the well-known rule 
just referred to, the company had not the capacity, by any 
act whatever, to create in Holland a sovereign right on the 
Orinoco. 





*The Blue Book says of this charter that ‘‘the colonies of Esse- 


- quibo and Pomervon were enumerated, the limit of the company’s 


jurisdiction being still fixed at the river Orinoco. Abe 
There is nothing in the charter to justify the last clause of this 
assertion, which is the pith of the whole. 
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Bain 17 91, Spain and Holland made the treaty of Ar- Treaty of 

‘ Aranjuez, 
anjuez for the mutual restitution of runaways. Its princi- 1791. 
: : Blue b., 137. 
pal clause specifies, in couples, the colonies of one and the 
other nation between which the restitution should take place 
— “between Porto Rico and St. Eustache, between Coro 
“and Curagao, and between all the Spanish establishments 
“on the Orinoco [on the one hand] and [on the other] Esse- 
“quibo, and Demerara, Berbice and Surinam.” * This is 
plainly a statement by the parties that the Essequibo is, and Barima Point 
that the Orinoco is not, Dutch; and inasmuch as it is Merete 
statement in a treaty, this makes them so. Jt 7s legally 
umpcssible for either Holland or its successor, in the face of 
that treaty, to claim that the controlling shore of Orinoco 
mouth was then Dutch. There is no pretence of any acquisi- 


tion by England except by cession from Holland. 


After the vigorous lesson taught the Dutch by their ex- 
pulsion from the Cuyuni basin and Barima, the two 
nations lived as good neighbors, and the delivery up of 
runaways, which had rested on good-will, was fixed ona 
stable basis by the treaty of Aranjuez, in 1791. In 1794, 
the Dutch Secretary of State recognized that Spanish Ven. Sp. 
territory began at the Moruca. In 1796, Pinckard, a British p. ape 
officer, wrote: “our outpost at Moroko, the remotest point Div. vi, infra. 
“of the Colony of Essequibo.” In 1839, the British gover- Far. P. 
nor wrote that British territory ended there. Schomburgk’s Vol. 39, p. 425. 
ill-advised agitation of 1839 first disturbed the peace. 

Schomburgk had won credit as a scientific explorer of the gchomburgk. 
distant region where British Guiana, Brazil and Venezuela 
meet, by taking up and continuing Humboldt’s Venezuelan 





*If read without the words in brackets, which are not in the 
treaty, this might mean that the establishments on the Essequibo 
weré Spanish. The British have therefore insisted that it must be 
read as we have indicated, and we shall so assume. 
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surveys. He had never been inside the Cuyuni basin nor 
beyond the Pomeroon on the coast. He was profoundly 
| Blue. 184, jonorant of the true facts about the “posts,” the expulsion 
of the Dutch, and the treaty of Aranjuez, and afterwards 
showed himself incapable of appreciating their significance 
and value. 

Bouchenroeder was a surveyor employed to plat the settle- 
ments. He added a small general sketch map of the whole 
region. But it showed that he was utterly ignorant of the 
country beyond the Pomeroon, and this map has been dis- 
credited by all recent historians, both Dutch and English. — 


Schom- Schomburegk was told by this map, and by Hartsinck’s his- 
Mono tory of 1770, that the Dutch were said to have claimed at 


July 15, 1839. nee : : 
Blue b., 181-4. one time that their rights extended to Barima Point, and, at 


some time, had, for a while, a “post” there. He proposed 
to take this claim, which in Bouchenroeder’s map was shown 
by an arbitrary straight line running back into the country 
from the mouth of the Barima or the Amacura, but terminat- 
ing nowhere, and which Hartsinck utterly rejected in his 
map, and locate it according to natural lines, 2. e., by follow- 
ing those mountain ranges or streams which substantially 
agreed with it. He submitted his plan to the government 
with a memoir and a map which described and showed the 
boundary which he proposed, tickled the ambition of the 
ministry by pointing out that the Venezuelan boundary 
“merus the greatest attention on account of the political 
“aemportance of the mouth of the Orinoco,” and enlisted the 
philanthropic party (this was the period of West Indian 
emancipation) by a long letter to Sir Fowell Buxton, in 
which he dwelt upon the extension of British territory as a 
Christian duty for the good of the Indians. One of that 
party in Parliament called for the papers, and they were 
printed, map and all, in Parl. Pap. 1840, vol. 84, p. 
d15. 
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Schomburgk honestly pointed out that a line run ex parte 


gave no security, and that it must be marked by a joint com- 
mission. But before even this step could be taken, the two 
termini, he considered, must be agreed upon; this would in- 
volve negotiations, and, therefore, he wrote, the first step 
would be “to prevent delay arising from negotiations, to 
* propose the termini of our boundary, as mentioned before 
“in this report.” * In other words, his proposed boundary 
counted for nothing unless its termini should be agreed to. 
He was appointed to survey the line and set some posts 
onit, but Lord Palmerston determined to give Venezuela not 
even an opportunity to join, and directed the work to be done 
“as a statement of the British claim.” Afterwards, Lord 
Palmerston wrote, Venezuela might “make any objection 
“. .. and state the reasons upon which such objections 
“might be founded, and Her Majesty’s Government would 
“then give such answers thereto as might appear proper 
“and just.” 
Some posts having been set, Venezuela heard of that fact, 


‘* Schom- 

urgk line,” 
March 18, 
1840. Blue 
b., 185, 


and remonstrated with such vigor that on Jan. 31, 1842, Lord Biue b., 234. 


Aberdeen ordered them to be removed, declaring, in a half 
apology, that they were not “indications of dominion and 
“empire on the part of Great Britain,” “but merely a prelim- 
“inary measure open to future discussion between the two 


“ governments.” 


Discussions ensued. Every British ministry except that ee 
a ; ' of the 
of Lord Salisbury has recognized that it was monstrous, and Orinocw. 


diplomatically inadmissible, upon such flimsy pretences, to 
claim what the English notes called “THe DarDANELLES OF 
THE OrrNocO,” and has offered to agree to lines which would 
or which they declared would “ secure to Venezuela the undis- 


ent 





*This passage and the one before quoted about Orinoco mouth, g.4 piy, yi, 
are found in the Parl. P. cited, but are omitted from Schomburgk’s ae 


memoir as printed in the Blue Book, though in each case they form p, re 


part of a sentence the rest of which is given. 


ie 


Blue b., 251, 
298, 299, 354, 
356. 
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“turbed possession of the mouths of the Orinoco.” (Lord 
Aberdeen in 1884, Lord Granville in 1881, and Lord Rose- 
bery in 1886.) J¢ ts impossible to overlook the value of this 
recognition. It is true that it was made in negotiations for 
a compromise; but it is plain, especially from the value 
which the English notes justly attributed to it, that the offer 
to give up Barima Point was because Great Britain felt that 
neither in law nor in good conscience coulda claim to it be 
insisted upon. Lord Salisbury is the only minister who has 
insisted upon a different view; and his claims grew every 
time he recurred to the subject.* 

The line marked by Schomburgk on the maps published 
by himself and by the government had been declared at the 
outset, as we have seen, to be the definition of the British 
claim, and merely a basis for discussion. But now, no dis- 


Expansion of cussion is to be permitted, says Great Britain, as to terri- 


British 
claim. 


Jan. 10, 1880. 


Blue b., 295. 


Schomburgk 
line ex- 
panded after 
it was forty 
years old. 


Ven. Off. 
Hist., 245. 


tory within that line; and all that it will submit to arbitra- 
tion is territory now newly claimed far outside of it. 

But. even the “ Schomburgk line” has beenaltered and ex- 
panded. In every map and every description of it down to 
1886, which was twenty years after his death, it was shown 
and described as an approximately north-and-south line, cut- 
ting across the Cuyuni, and across the southern half of its 
basin. This had been published in eighteen or twenty 
government maps — some by the government directly and 
some semi-official, not merely as the line laid down by 
Schomburgk, but as the line claimed by Great Britian. 

But in 1886, when that north-and-south line had been so 
published for more than forty years, and when Schomburgk 





* It was intimated by Sir Thomas Sanderson, in 1890, that Lord 
Salisbury would recede from the pretension to Punta Barima. But 
the suggested yielding covered so small a bit of territory, and called 
for such an enormous concession in the Cuyuni basin, that it was 
hardly worth considering, and indeed seems to have been with- 
drawn. 
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had been dead more than twenty, the English Gover nment Schomburgk 
caused to be published, as the line of claim which they would ee 

enforce, a line which, instead of striking across the Cuyuni Binet are 

basin, diverged to the west, following the Cuyuni River in 372. 

its great bend to its source, and thence turning to rejoin 

the original Schomburgk line at the northern end of the 

Roraima group of mountains, including, on the British side 

of it, about 4,000 square miles more than the old line of 

claim. ‘This was done in the height of the gold excitement, 

and when the Cuyuni basin was believed to contain much 

gold. Such an enlargement manifestly merits attention. A 

new Blue Book (Venezuela No. 5, August 25, 1896) has 

been published on about it. We shall deal with the subject 


in a note on p. 29, infra. 


The region in which the recent gold diggings are found Settled 
is outside of the coast strip which was the only part settled Districts.” 
at the date of Lord Salisbury’s despatch cited at the head myig satter 


of this brief. The territory beyond that strip contains no eae 


settlements even to-day. ‘The gold diggings are worked ex- oe 
clusively by negroes who are hired on the coast, and go up Bent. in Are 
for three months at a time. There are no houses there, — 
for they live in huts built in the Indian fashion, or mere 
shanties,—and no families, and no permanent residents, unless 
that term be applied to a few negroes who have kitchen- 
gardens, and perhaps a few foremen or officials whose duties 
keep them there. 
Nor have the English spent any money for permanent 
improvements in those regions. With scarcely an exception 
the gold is got by simple washing, by hand labor. The 
highest estimate by British writers of the total capital put 
in is $2,000,000, and that is chiefly to pay wages and cur- 
rent expenses until the product can be marketed. The out- 
put of gold, by official returns, has been $10,500,000. 


Notes on the 
Gold Indus- 
try, 1895, p. 7. 


COT Bs ie 6 
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The government gets a royalty of ninety cents an ounce, 
say rising $500,000; its royalty last year was $119,000. 
From the best information to be got from its Blue Books 
and reports, its total expenses for clearing streams, roads 
and everything else has been less than that. So, if every 
British subject or resident were required to-day to quit 
those regions with only what he would naturally carry with 
him, the colony would be $8,000,000 the richer for its in- 
vasion of the territory we claim; and no one would leave 
his “home,” * | 

What Lord Salisbury objected to in his dispatch of 1880 
was “the surrender of a province now inhabited by forty 
“thousand British subjects, and which has been in the unin- 
“terrupted possession of Holland and Great Britain succes- 
“ sively for two centuries.” In bis recent speech in the House 
of Lords he re-stated his objection. He said: 

“The difficulty lies in the fact that the claim of Venezuela 
embraces a very large proportion —I think two-thirds — 
of the colony of British Guiana, including a considerable 
quantity of territory that is settled, and that has been settled 





*The official ‘‘ Notes on British Guiana and its Gold Industry,”’ 
dated January 8, 1895, prepared by Mr. H. I. Perkins, government 
surveyor, and distributed by the Land Department, says, as to the 
gold industry : 

‘¢ There was no extensive mining done until 1884, which is the first 
year for which any record of Colonial gold has been obtained.”’ 


‘‘The high rate of wages offered (64 cents per day with food 
and sleeping accommodation) induced the labouring population, chiefly 
black, to leave their homes in the Villages on the Coast to engage 
themselves to work in the bush for three or four months at a time.”’ 

‘¢ The really good men are very few and the majority are habitual 
malingerers.”’ 

It describes the gold diggers’ habitations as follows: 


‘The architecture of a bush-house is neither elaborate nor expen- 
sive; the corner posts and cross beams are usually of round wood 
barked, and the rafters of round poles, also barked ; on these is 
placed the roof, made of peculiar tough paper imported from the 
United States and called “ Neponsett,” or else palm leaves, which 
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for a great number of years. . . . What we deprecate [is] 
exposing to the hazard of a tribunal which is comparatively 
untried the /ong-inherited and long-possessed rights of 
British colonies.” 


There is no mistaking the thought which Lord Salis- 
bury means to express. Territory which has been set- 
tled for “a great number of years”; for more than a gen- 
eration, so that it can be said to be “inherited,” and “long- 
inherited.” He does not mean to inciudeas “settled dis- 
tricts” the recent gold diggings, worked by such floating pop- 
ulation as we have described, drawn there, for the first time, 
several years after Lord Salisbury’s statement of his objec- 


tions. 


The Truce of 1850. What is known as the truce of 1850 
was a declaration by Great Britain that “ whilst, on the one 


make a much cooler covering, are used; but, as leaves are not always 
to be obtained, paper is substituted.” 

British Guiana and its Resources; London, 1895, says (p. 48) : 

“There are, it is estimated, upwards of 200 placers now in actual 
work, the returns from which vary from a few oz. to 1000 oz. gold per 
month, or an average of about 50 oz. each; the aggregate capital 
invested in these workings does not, it is stated, amount to more than 
the value of a year’s production.”’ 

P. 35. ‘‘ The aggregate capital so subscribed cannot be much less 
than $2,000,000.” 

The Official Handbook of British Guiana, for the Chicago exhibition, 
written by Mr. Rodway, says (p. 52): 

** In the upper Demerara”? [which is not within the disputed terri- 
tory] ‘* quartz mining is being commenced, but elsewhere only placer- 
washing is at present carried on.” 

** During the year 1891 about 20,000 laborers were registered for the 
several districts, these serving on an average for about three months 
each, so that there were always four or five thousand diggers in the 


bush.”’ 

The two illustrations reproduced from that book in a later part of 
our argument show better than words could that the gold mining is 
carried on without any permanent improvements. 


Blue b., 260. 


Ib., 59. 
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“hand, Great Britain had no intention to occupy or encroach 
“on the disputed territory, it would not, on the other hand, 
“view with indifference aggressions in that territory by 
“Venezuela.” 

Venezuela made, on its part, a similar declaration. 

Lord Salisbury’s dispatch of November 26, 1895, referred, 
repeatedly to what he properly called “ The Agreement of 
“1850,” and declared, with regard to what was said to be in 
the nature of an occupation, that, “pending a settlement of 
“the dispute, Great Britain cannot recognize those proceed- 
“ings as valid, or as conferring any legitimate title.” 


The present argument, of which this F%rst Part is only 
the summary, will consist of three parts. The Second Part 
will contain a full statement of the whole case, with quota- 
tions from the proofs and authorities. The Doeuments 
printed by Great Britain and Venezuela occupy more than 
3,000 pages of the size of this; the principal histories of 
Guayana alone make ten or eleven volumes. The examina- 
tion of all this, with quotations of the needed parts, will 
necessarily be lengthy. We may perhaps find it needful to 
relegate some details or copies of documents to an Appendix. 
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NoTE ON THE EXPANSION OF THE “ Schomburgk Line” 
IN 1886. 


Two lines have been published at different times by the 
British Government and one by Schomburgk as constituting 
the line of British claim of right, defined by him. Both of 
these lines are shown on recent illustrative maps of both 
parties, including the one at the beginning of this book. 
The north-and-south line, which was the only one pub- 
lished before 1886, proceeds from Barima Point to Mt. 
Roraima in substantially a straight line, deviating from it 
sometimes to the east and sometimes to the west, only for 
the purpose of following the nearest streams or ranges. 
Starting from Barima it reaches the Cuyuni, and then, 
crossing that river at once, it traverses the southern half of 
its basin across country, by streams and ridges, until it 
reaches the Roraima group of mountains. But the expanded 
line, first so published in 1886, having struck the Cuyuni, 
does not cross it, but follows it up to its source in the 
Roraima group, and, as the river makes a great bend, this 
carries the line about sixty miles west of the former and 
includes about four thousand square miles more. They are 
radically different lines, and express different thoughts on 
the subject of boundary. 

This was a change of a double character. For forty-five 
years the north-and-south line was published as the defini- 
tion of British claim of right, and also as the Schomburgk 
line. It so appeared in about twenty maps published by or 
on behalf of Schomburgk, and by the government or by gov- 
ernment officials. The most important of these professed 
in terms to have taken it directly from the Schomburgk map 
in the Colonial Office in London, or from a copy thereof 
furnished by the Colonial Office. But in 1886, and for the 


North-and- 
south line. 


Cuyuni-bend 
or expanded 
lines. 


Pp. 32, 33, 46, 
47, infra. 


Pp. 40, 45, 
infra. 
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first time, the expanded line was published as the line of 
claim of right, and as the line laid down for that purpose by 
Schomburgk ; and it is now sought to brush away all the 
previous assertions and publications as if they were clerical 
errors. 

Why and how did this change take place, and what justi- 
fies it? The question is not of prime importance, for no 
title directly turns on it. But it is of some value. 

Schomburgk actually began his boundary work in 1839, 
as a volunteer, and then submitted to the government a 
memoir and a map in which he explained and marked 
what he said had long been considered to be the boundary 
which the history of the colony entitled it to. This 
memoir and map, communicated by the Colonial Office to 
Parliament, were printed by order of the latter on May 10, 
1840; and the same map appeared in Schomburgk’s Deserip- 
tion of British Guiana, published a few weeks later by 
Schomburgk himself, who was then living in London. 
This map and memoir showed and described the north-and- 
south line. 

- Schomburgk’s view was that the line thus shown marked, 
substantially, the right of the colony. But an international 
boundary ought not, he considered, to be drawn as with a 
ruler across a map. It should meander sufficiently to 
follow the streams and ridges which most nearly coincide 
with it, and thus express the same right but in terms of 
natural features; and he so laid it down on his maps of 
1840. But the country through which this line ran had 
never been visited by scientific explorers and was little 
known tothe English. He proposed his services, therefore, 
to visit and map the region, and erect landmarks to mark 
the line on the appropriate streams and mountains where 
he found them. This was purely the work of an explorer 
and surveyor. He was well fitted for this because he had 
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already spent four years in exploring other parts of British, 
Venezuelan, and Brazilian Guiana, in the employ of the 

Royal Geographical Society, aided by a subvention from 

the British Government. Therefore, in April, 1840, he was 
appointed by the Home Government to do this work; that P. 40, injra. 
is, not to search history to ascertain whether legal justifica- 

tion could be found for another line more favorable for 

British interests, but to go into the field and locate the line 

he had already defined. 

It was well understood at the outset, and was so expressed P. 23, supra. 
in the papers both of Schomburgk and of the Home Gov- 
ernment, that a line thus run ex parte could have no legal 
or presumptive value whatever. It was declared in advance 
by Lord Palmerston to be intended merely as “a statement 
of British claim”; and when Venezuela remonstrated 
against the conduct of Schomburgk’s first expedition, 
(which went only to the Barima Point region), invading its 
territory, setting up boundary posts and declaring by procés- 
verbal that he had taken possession in the Queen’s name up 
to the line thus indicated, Lord Aberdeen repeated that the 
line could only form a convenient basis for discussion, 
ordered the posts to be taken down; and no more were 
set on the Venezuelan frontier. 

Schomburgk’s boundary work was finished in 1844. From 
time to time he made reports, accompanied with maps, which 
went to the Colonial Office. None of these were ever 
printed until the recent Blue Books. Their purely geo- 
graphical portions, and copies of the maps with the boundary 
lines omitted, were communicated by the Colonial Office to 
the Royal Geographical Society and published by the latter 
in its Journal, but the boundary portions of these maps and 
reports were never specifically printed until the present 
year. They were, however, published, in substance, and 
repeatedly so published, as follows: 
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Pert of A full account of Sir Robert Schomburgk’s boundary 
Broke ox. explorations was published at Leipsic, in 1847, in three 
plorations, — yolumes, prepared by his brother Richard, who accompanied 


him nearly all the time as botanist. The text of this made 
Itisourmap no allusion to boundary. But its map, stated in a note to 
ai have been prepared from Sir Robert’s large map in the 

Colonial Office, London, gave a boundary line, declared by 

another note to be the boundary claimed by Great Britain. , 
(esiocical In 1867 (not to speak of other publications) the Colonial 
Survey copied (fice furnished to the Geological Survey of British Guiana 


bursk’s™aP a copy of Schomburgk’s large and final map, to serve as a 


(ane Ber ce basis for its work, and this copy also had a boundary marked 
lonial Office. Oy it: an essential matter for the survey, because it was to 
carry its work up to that boundary and not beyond. Of 
this map, and the boundary marked on it, the surveyors used 
such expressions as “the boundary of Venezuela according 
to the map furnished us”; (p. 44) “as far as Ottomong 
River, which forms the boundary line between this Colony 
and Venezuela”; (p. 36) “near the boundary line of the 
Colony, as drawn on Schomburgk’s map.” This map so 
furnished became the basis of the rather large map of the 
Geological Survey, published in 1874 by the Home Govern- 
ment. Their report stated that its map was based on the 
copy of the Schomburgk map so furnished by the Colonial 
Office, and the boundary referred to by the language quoted 
was a very prominent feature on their map, because the 
colors showing the geological formations stopped at it. 
This Geological Survey map, which embodied also the 
geographical results of five years of exploration, was, in 
turn, the basis for the great wall map (about five feet by 


Our map No. 


Jha tie four) published by the colony, through Stanford, the map 


Sigel publisher, dated 1875, and bearing Schomburgk’s name as 


its chief authority. This is still the standard map of the 
colony. 
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Both the Geological Survey map and this large colonial eae 
map show a boundary. The text of the Survey, as we have is bee 
already seen, and a note on the colonial map, state that the st ene 
boundary marked on them is that laid down by Sir Robert 
Schomburgk, and is “the boundary claimed by Great Britain.” 

Between the completion of Schomburgk’s boundary survey 
(1844) and the fall of 1886, seventeen or eighteen official or 
semi-oflficial maps were published, and the line they all gave 
was, expressly in most cases and impliedly in others, referred 
to as the line of British claim and as the Schomburgk line. 
The line they all so showed was the north-and-south line; 
and no map, book, or publication before 1886 showed or 
hinted at any other. | 

Thus this line, so published for forty-six years, until men 
had become habituated to it and to none other, and had 
forgotten its precise origin, came to be thought of by the 
English public, and indeed by English Ministers, almost as 
if it were an established line or had some strong pre- 
sumption in its favor. 

In 1886 the Government stopped publishing this north- ne See 
and-south line, caused it to be erased from the plates of the seg ane tt 
great colonial map, and caused the Cuyuni-bend, or more 
extensive line, to be engraved in place of it, and inserted in 
all the other publications the Government could control. 

The great map, with the boundary so changed in 1886, kept 
the old date (1875) and kept the same names in its title; so 
that, boundary and all, it purported to be a publication of 
1875, with Schomburgk as its chief authority, and the other 
surveyors to vouch for it. Not unnaturally, the public, and 
even the ministers, presently believed that it was the old 
Schomburek line, and even the Foreign Office, in 1890, 
spoke of it as “the line surveyed by Sir Robert Schom- give b., 413. 
burgk in 1841,’—which was not at all the fact. The 


“ Schomburek line” had been talked of for so many years as 


Blue b., 354. 


Ib.,"372, 362. 


Speculative 
enlargement 


of claims ex- 
cites distrust. 
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a convenient basis for negotiation that people had come to 
regard it in some sort as if it had been a basis of right, and 
now, in 1886, this fetish appeared sixty miles to the west- 
ward of the old place, to guard four thousand square miles of 
additional territory. 

This change, which drew with it a very large part of the 
Cuyuni basin south of the main stream, was made after it 
was generally believed that gold existed throughout that 
region. The notification of it to Venezuela (June 7, 1886) 
stated that the British governor had been instructed “to 
“ orant licenses forthwith for gold-mining within the terri- 
“tory, which will be at once marked as British territory,” 
and the formal proclamation of it (Oct. 21, 1886) was to 
the same effect. The Colonial Government exacts hand- 
some royalty on all gold produced. 

This is the case of a party who, having for a long term of 
years defined his claim and published that definition, sud- 
denly, upon a belief or a suggestion of mineral wealth out- 
side of it, greatly enlarges it. It is a universal rule of 


jurisprudence that such claims are looked upon as specula- 


tive, and with distrust. Such an enlargement tends to the 
conviction that the whole claim, both original and enlarged, 
is speculative. Nor does it help but rather hurts such a 
party if, upon alleging the enlarged claim, it should declare 
that the basis for asserting it now, has been in its possession, 
from the outset, for forty years, during which the lesser 
right alone was asserted. Conductis worth more than words ; 
and such conduct impresses one with the conviction that 
those who, for so long, contented themselves with the lesser 
claim, knew of some reason, now forgotten and lost by time 
and death, why the larger one ought not to be asserted. 

The importance of this matter does not le in Schom- 
burgk’s actual or suggested opinion as to what should be the 
boundary line. That is of no value whatever. It lies in_ 
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the official publication of one line for forty-five years, and 
then the sudden assertion of another. 

The question about this sudden expansion of claim, and 
whether there was any justification for it,—we mean whether 
there is a justification for such an enlargement of the claim 
of right, after so many years, and not whether a title could 
be proved, —is not a new one. For a considerable time the 
expanded line has been styled by Venezuela the “ altered 
Schomburgk line.” The correspondence of 1895, between 
the United States and Great Britain, noticed it. Sir Clements 
R. Markham, president of the Royal Geographical Society, 
attempted an explanation in the Z%mes of February 6, 1896, 
and in the Geographical Journal for March, 1896, which we 
shall presently notice. 

The first Blue Book (March, 1896) laid- down the 
expanded line as the Schomburgk line, printed Schom- 
burgk’s reports of 1841, which did not describe any line, and 
it did not give the map which belonged with them and which 
is now relied on. Itmade no attempt to reconcile or explain 
the existence of the two lines. In short, it did not touch this 
topic. 

The first edition of our “ Introduction and Summary ” was 
published in Washington and in London a few days before 
the Supplemental Blue Book of July, 1896 (Venezuela No. 
3), and printed in the Zimes of July 22, 1896. It dealt 
quite fully with the question of the Schomburgk Lines; and 
was reprinted as Venezuela No. 4. The British Government 
has now published the Schomburgk Llue Book (Venezuela 
No. 5), on August 25. It is, in effect (supplemented, 
perhaps, by a leading article in the Zimes of August 26, 
1896), the British answer to our brief on this topic. What 
it does not plainly contradict must be taken, therefore, as 
true; what the facts stated init do not explain must be taken 
to be beyond the power of the British Government to 
explain. 


P. 48, infra. 
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Its effort appears to be to show that in 1841 the Colonial 
Office received from Schomburek a map, and between 1841 
and 1844 received from him some reports, which justify 
Great Britain in now putting forward the expanded or 
Cuyuni-bend line as the line of claim ¢hen intended by the 
English officials and by Schomburgk. But that suggestion 
instantly raises the other question, why, with these papers in 
their possession (for the Colonial Office always had them) 
and with that intent, 7f they had it, did Schomburgk, to the 
end of his life, and Great Britain, for forty-five years, per- 
sist in laying before the public a different and inconsistent 
line? The Schomburgk Blue Book, by its statements and 
by its whole tenor, instantly raises that question, but makes 
no attempt to answer wt, and affords no means of answering tt 
in favor of Great Britain. | 

But upon looking at the Schomburgk Blue Book we find 
that it does not produce any map made by Schomburgk which 
shows the Cuyunt line. It does not intimate that he ever 
made one with that boundary marked on it. It shows that 
he did not. It states that the only map which covers the 
regron through which that expanded line passes was his final 
map, made at the close of 1844, after all his explorations 
were finished, and that on this no boundary whatever ts 
marked. It shows also, by his last, or one of his latest 
reports, that he never surveyed and never passed over this 
line. | 

How, then, can the Schomburgk Blue Book bear out the 
assertion made March 19, 1890, that this was “the line sur- 
veyed by Sir Robert Schomburgk in 1841”? 

Schomburgk’s reports in this new Blue Book also show 
that what, at the close of his work, he finally advised as the 
line of claim was not the Cuyuni River line, and that he did 
not survey that line for that reason. The line he did advise 
England to claim was so preposterous that the Government 
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never hinted at it, unless with an intimation that it did not 
mean to seriously claim it; and the first Blue Book, though 
it marks it by a purple line on its map No. 9, says in a note 
on that map that this claim “is not now pressed.” 

Ali that this new Blue Book tells us is that from 1841 the P. 53-4, 67, 
Colonial Office has had a map made by Schomburgk in that has 
year, intending to show the region north of the Cuyuni and 
east of the Acarabisi, which was all he had then visited, and 
that a sort of rude geographical sketch in one side of it, of 
the region he had no visited, indicates a small part of the 
expanded line ; which map it now for the first time produces, 
and now for the first time publishes. 

But the production of that map does not change the pos- The materials 


: Ait ‘ N _ now produced 
ture of the case. Whatever line it justifies now it called for by the Schb. 


- db. were 
in 1841. The materials and the information they had for considera 
and con- 
forty years, including that map, led Great Britain and demned in 


: ; ; 1844 and down 
Schomburek (or his brother and companion) to publish the to 1886. 


north-and-south line as the line of claym, and as the Schom- 
burgk lane, and to persist in so publishing it. Such indi- 
cation as that map gives of a more extensive line was treated 
by Great Britain as a nullity then; it must be so treated 
now. ‘The reasons which existed then exist now. Nothing 
has changed except that the reasons for which it was then re- 
jected have been forgotten, and the supposed value of the 
land hasincreased. There is not even new evidence now, but 
only an effort to make a new use of old evidence; to use it 
now to overturn what the persons, who knew all about it at 
the time, considered established in spite of it. 

The great and leading fact is the publication of the north- 
and-south line, and ¢haé fact the production of this unpub- 
lished map does not tend to meet. The north-and-south line 
was published during more than a generation as a line of 
claim. The legal effect and the moral effect of that act is 
not diminished by showing that Great Britain had from the 
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outset the means of publishing a different line, but did not 
publish it. On the contrary, this only raises the question, 
why it did not, and creates in every mind, lay or judicial, 
the belief that there was some solid reason why it did not. 
Thus, and in many other ways, this map of the Schomburgk 
Blue Book raises more difficulties than it lays. 

As a statement of the case, and also to show what difhi- 
culties and what facts were presented for Great Britain to 
meet, we here reproduce what the first edition of our “ Sum- 
mary” said on the subject. The text is the same; a foot- 
note now added merely calls attention to what was said 
elsewhere in the text. We then said: 


Expansionof ‘The line marked by Schomburgk on the maps published 
Claim, ba by himself and by the Government had been declared at the 
an. 10,1 


Blue b., 295. Outset, as we have seen, to be the definition of the British 
claim, and merely a basis for discussion. But now, no dis- 
cussion is to be permitted, says Great Britain, as to terri- 
tory within that line; and all that it will submit to arbitra- 
tion is territory now newly claimed far outside of it. 

Schomburgk But even the “Schomburgk line” has been altered and ex- 


line ex- 


panded after panded. In every map and every description of it, down to 
it was forty 


years old. 1886, which was twenty years after his death, it was shown 
and described as an approximately north-and-south line, cut- 
ting across the Cuyuni, and across the southern half of its 
basin. This includes three maps — 1840, 1841, 1847 — pub- 
The original lished in the reports of his explorations ;* five separate maps 


Schomburgk 


line as shown published directly by the Government, or by Covers au- 
in the maps. 





* A note on the la‘ter of these states that it is based ‘‘on the map 
by Sir Robert H. Schomburgk which is at the Colonial Office in 
London, scale 1-440,000.”’ 

This book was prepared and published by Richard Schomburgk, 
who accompanied his brother through nearly all the boundary expe- 
ditions; certainly every reader would be bound to believe that Richard 
knew what the Schomburgk boundary was. 
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thority,— 1840, 1867, 1875, 1876, 1885, and ten in the official gue engine 


“Colonial List,” 1877-1886 : — one of which maps, namely, oR ER Oo 
that of 1875 in the Government publication of the Geological 
Survey, was stated in the text to be based upon a tracing 
of Schomburgk’s final map in the possession of the Glovern- 
ment; one published in 1875 by the same government 
surveyor, with a popular account of his work; one by the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1880 ( Proceedings of 1880), 
with the same note as that presently to be quoted from the 
Stanford map, and another in 1883 also, with the same note, 
which that society contributed to Mr. im Thurn’s book on 
Guiana. 
The great map of the colony, about five feet by four in 
size, prepared by the government surveyors in 1875, and 
based on the above-mentioned tracing of Schomburgk’s map, 
bearing Schomburgk’s name, still officially known as “ Schom- 
burgk’s map,” and published by Stanford in 1876 (dated 
1875) by procurement of the Colonial Government, showed 
the north-and-south line ; and a note on its face said: “ The 
boundaries indicated in this map are those laid down by the 
late Sir Robert Schomburgk.” 
But in 1886, twenty years after Schomburgk’s death, and 
more than forty years after the first publication of his line, 
the Colonial Office “discovered” that all these maps were 
wrong; that Schomburgk’s line went around by the great 
bend of the Cuyuni. Stanford was thereupon required to 
cancel his existing maps, and change his plate by striking 
out the note referred to; by erasing the boundary which Expansion of 
went across the head waters of the Barima and across see line 
the Cuyuni; and by inserting, by engraving and color, his neal 
another boundary which went around by the great bend of 
the Cuyuni; and the map so changed in 1886 still bore 
the date 1875 and no other date. The new line first 


invented or asserted in 1886 thus appeared as if it were the 
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Blue b., 413. 


“~, 


original line published in 1875, supported by the authority 
of the surveyors whose names still appeared on the map as 
before, but who had drawn a totally different one. 

This is perilously near the alteration of ancient landmarks, 
and the spoliation of records.. It evidently deceived Lord 
Salisbury, who, on February 13, 1890, asserted it to be “the 


‘line surveyed by Sir R. Schomburgk in 1841.” He did noé 


Value and 
want of value 
of the Schom- 
burgk line. 


July 15, 1839. 
Blue b., 181. 
Ib., 183. 


survey ¢hzs line in 1841 or in any other year. 

Let us not mistake the value or want of value of the 
Schomburgk line. It was originally nothing but a specula- 
tive attempt or proposal, to form the subject of discussion 
and negotiation. It has not, in itself, the slightest proba- 
tive or presumptive value. It was stated merely as a defi- 
nition of the British claim. But the attempt, after it had 
stood forty years, to alter both its location and its character, 
gives rise to reflections which it is not necessary to dwell 
upon. Nor would the recent attempt -stand any better if 
some unpublished papers in the Colonial Office should lend 
a color of justification to it. The value of the north-and- 
south line as a limitation of the British claim does not lie 
in its being or not being the opinion of Schomburgk, but in 
the fact of its authoritative publication. 

A brief note of them will be convenient here. 

All the maps here mentioned down to 1886 show what 
we have called the north-and-south boundary line. They 
are as follows: 

In June, 1839, Schomburgk completed some scientific ex- 
plorations in Guiana on which he had been occupied for 
several years for the Royal Geographical Society. He then, 
at Demerara, prepared the memoir referred to on page 
22, supra, with a map, and Governor Light sent both to the 
Home Government as containing all the information attain- 
able on the boundary question, saying that Schomburgk has 
“furnished me with the annexed memoir and map 715 ae 
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“views of Mr. Schomburgk can be traced with accompanying 
map.” 

In the fall of 1839 Schomburgk went to London, and re- 
mained there until December, 1840. While there he pub- 
lished, in May, 1840, his “ Description of British Guiana,” Tb., 209. 
witha map. His preface states of the map that “the greater oo a 
“portion has been laid down from my own personal observa- 

“tions . ... and will show how important it is to the 
“colony that its boundaries should be more clearly defined 
“than at present, and freed from the encroaching claims of the 
“adjacent states, which, if admitted, would deprive British 
“Guiana of the greater part of her most valuable territory.” 

On May 10, 1840, the Colonial Office sent to Parliament, Parl. P., 1840, 

and the latter ordered to be printed, Schomburgk’s memoir ea 
and map, and this map, found in Parliamentary Papers Qu7mP 
cited, is printed from the same stone as that of Schomburgk’s 
book. But five little additions of topographical details, etc., 
show that Schomburgk went over the map with scrupulous 
care between the time when the copies were struck off for his 
book and the time when those for Parliament were printed. 
The boundary line in this map contains some topographi- 
cal peculiarities of detail which are not found in any pre- 
vious map by anyone, but which Arrowsmith adopted in his 
next Jater map; these are obviously Schomburgk’s ear- 
marks. 

On April 23, 1840, Lord John Russell wrote to Governor Blue b., 189. 
Light that Schomburgk was to be employed to mark a line, 
and that meantime the Governor was to prevent Venezuela 


66 


and Brazil from making “any aggression upon the Indians 
within the line which is assumed in Mr. Schomburgk’s map 
as bounding the colony under your government.” 
In 1841 a full account of Schomburgk’s previous explora- Schomburgk’s 
early explora- 


tions was published in Germany and edited by Otto Schom- tions. 
burgk, with a preface by Humboldt, and a map. Of course 
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this carried Schomburgk’s authority, and, as he was in Eng- - 
land until within a few months of its publication, he doubt- 
less personally supervised it. 

Schomburgk’s boundary surveys occupied 1841-44. He 
was accompanied throughout, except on one or two very 
short trips. by his brother Richard, and the latter published 
the account of the whole in three volumes, in German, in 
1847, witha map. Of course Richard knew and expressed 
Sir Robert’s views about the boundary. Indeed, a note on 
the map says that it is based “on the map by Sir Robert 
H. Schomburgk which is at the Colonial Office in London, 
scale 1—440,000.” The scale identifies the latter as the very 
large map which Schomburgk made after the conclusion of 
his final boundary surveys, and which the Colonial Office thus, 
in effect, furnished for publication. , | 

Schomburgk died in 1865. 

The Colony published, in French, a Gude to its exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition of 1867. This contains a map entitled 
“Sketch Map of British Guiana, by Sir Robert H. Schom- 
burgk; —--—- Boundary as claimed by Great Britain ; 
— — —.- do, by Venezuela; ... do, by Brazil.” 

The Report on the Geology of British Guiana, made in 
1872 by Brown and Sawkins, government geologists, was 
published in 1873 “by order of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury.” I[t contains a large map, of which the pref- 
ace says: 

‘The attached map, containing the geological work of the sur- 
vey, is from tracings of Sir R. Schomburgk’s large map (reduced 
one half) furnished by the Colonial Office.” 

On p. 31 the surveyors say, ‘‘ we were engaged . . . in copying 
Sir R. Schomburgk’s large map, to serve as a basis for our geo- 
logical work as directed by the Colonial Office.” 


Their map thus copied from Schomburgk’s official map 
gave the north-and-south boundary line, and that line was a 
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matter of importance to them. For they pushed their 
geological work up to. that line and not a step beyond, say- 
ing that they stopped at (p. 45) “the boundary line of 
Venezuela according to the map furnished us”; (p. 44) 
“as far as Otomong River which forms the boundary line 
between this Colony and Venezuela”; (p. 36) “near the 
boundary line of the Colony, as drawn on Schomburgk’s 
map.” 


In 1875 Mr. Barrington Brown, the principal one of Surveyor 


these two surveyors, published a map with the same boun- 
dary line in his “ Canoe and Camp Life in British Guiana.” 

The Stanford map of 1876 (dated 1875) is described 
on p. 39, supra. Mr. wm Thurn, in an article on the 
boundary question published at Demerara in 1879, says: 

*«Schomburgk marked the boundary as conceived by him ina 
map which, after lying unpublished for some thirty years, formed 
the basis of the geological map published in 1873, by Charles 
Barrington Brown, and which was itself published in 1877 (though 
dated 1875) under the auspices of the Government of British 
Guiana. Either this last published map or Brown’s geological 
map may be consulted with a view to ascertaining the boundaries 
which seemed most suitable to Schomburgk.”* 


In 1883, Mr. im Thurn, then a magistrate of the colony, 
published “ Among the Indians of Guiana,” with a map which, 
according to a statement in its preface, the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society furnished and paid for. This map is a 
reduction of the Stanford map, and contains the same note 
stating that the boundary shown is Sir Robert Schom- 
burgk’s. 

Proceedings Royal Geographical Scciety, 1880, contain 
another reduction of the same Stanford map, to illustrate a 
paper by Mr. im Thurn. It contains the same note. 

The maps in the official “Colonial List,” down to and 





* The italics are ours. 
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including the volume dated March, 1886, and also the map 
in “ Her Majesty’s Colonies,” appended to the article on 
British Guiana by G. H. Hawtayne, then and now Admin- 
istrator-General of the Colony, and published “under the - 
authority of the Royal Commission,” contains the same 
north-and-south line. The next “Colonial List,” dated 
December, 1886, contains the expanded Schomburgk line. 

Plainly, therefore, the north-and-south line is the line 
drawn by Schomburgk on his preliminary map before his 
survey, and changed in some details, but not in character, in 
his final map after he had completed his surveys; published 
by himself and by the Government as the Schomburgk 
line and the true boundary for more than forty-five years, 
and without a suggestion that it was not the Schomburgk 
line until Schomburgk had been dead twenty years, and the 
discoveries of gold had given a new speculative value to the 
region outside as well as inside of it. 

The north-and-south Schomburgk line of all these maps 
strikes the Cuyuni not at the Acarabisi River, but at the 
Otomong River which is eighteen or twenty miles east of 
or below the Acarabisi. Schomburgk planted stakes on the 
Acarabisi, and at several other places; but the streams by 
which he placed them turned out to be, as he states in his 
report, much further to the west than he had supposed. 
They were therefore far to the west of the line which in 
his memoir he had attempted to justify. It is for that 
reason, undoubtedly, that he made the line on the final map 
to run from Arakita on the Amacura to the Otomong, very 
nearly north and south, straight across the country. His 
large map of 1844 (from which Brown made tracings) ex- 
pressed his final conclusion; and after he had approved 
these publications during the twenty years of his life, and 
the Government had approved them for over forty, it is not 
permissible to alter it after his death upon a supposed infer- 
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ence from remarks made in any of his unpublished reports — See also p. 40, 
‘ supra. 
if there be any such remarks. 


The foregoing, published in July last, is what the British 
Government undertook to furnish the answer to. 

We asserted and proved by the published papers that 
Schomburgk, in 1839-40, made a map showing, and made 
for the purpose of showing, a boundary conforming to what 
he believed and asserted to be the right of Great Britain ; 
that in 1840 he published it, Parliament published it, and 
the Home Government sent it to the governor of the Colony, 
directing him to take the line there laid down to be the 
boundary of the Colony; and this is the north-and-south 
line. Nothing in the Schomburgk Blue Book contradicts or 
tends to contradict that. | 

We asserted and proved by the published papers that, 
down to 1886, eighteen maps, some fully official, some semi- 
official, and one directly attributable to Schomburgk per- 
sonally (the report of his explorations published by his 
brother and companion), gave the north-and-south line as the 
line of claim of right, defined by him after and with the aid 
of his boundary surveys; that no otber line was so pub- 
lished down to 1886; that three of the most important of 
these maps (two by the Government and the one by Schom- 
burek’s brother) stated, on their face or by the accompany- 
ing text, that they were taken either from a Schomburgk 
original in the Colonial Office, or from a copy thereof fur- 
nished by the Colonial Office; and that the text of every 
report or memoir published by Schomburgk, or as Schom- 
burgk’s, down to 1886, so far as they allude to boundary, 
conform to the north-and-south line. Nothing in the Schom- 
burgk Blue Book contradicts or tends to contradict any 
part of this. — | 

The German Schomburgk map of 1847, showing only the 
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north-and-south line, states that it is taken from Schom- 
burgk’s final map in the Colonial Office. The Geological 
Survey map, published by the British Government in 1874— 
75, and also showing the north-and-south line, states (by the 
accompanying text) that it is based upon a tracing of 
Schomburgk’s final map, furnished by the Colonial Office to 
govern the work of the surveyors ; and that the map so fur- 
nished by the Colonial Office had on it, as its boundary line, 
the line which is the north-and-south line. 

The Schomburgk Blue Book says that the final map of 
Schomburgk, which purports to be the one referred to in 
these notices, has no boundary whatever. But it does not 
undertake to deal with nor refer to these statements of these 
publications, nor to explain how they could have been made 
if there was no such Schomburgk map as they indicate. 
Thus this Blue Book, so far from clarifying the subject, 
only calls the more loudly for real explanation, and makes 
impossible, it seems to us, any conjectural explanation con- 
sistent with the expanded line. 


Let us look at the exact posture of the matter. 


Schomburgk’s Preliminary Line. 


Robert H. Schomburgk, in 1839, before he was appointed 
to make a boundary survey, laid down ona map the line which 
he proposed. This map, with a memoir by Schomburgk, 
was sent by Governor Light to the Colonial Office in his 
despatch of June 15, 1839, as showing by the map the bound- 
ary intended by Schomburgk. This memoir did not pro- 
pose its line as a line of compromise, butas the line of right. 
See passage quoted, p. 48, infra. The despatch, memoir, 
and map were printed by Parliament, by order of May 10, 
1840. The same map was published by Schomburgk in his 
“ Description of British Guiana,” published at London a few 
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days before May 25, 1840. The despatch of Lord J. Russell pan, p., 1840 
to Governor Light, of April 23, 1840, directs him to assume *°" 


’ 


and to enforce as the boundary “ the line which is assumed in 

“Mr. Schomburgk’s map as bounding the Colony under your Blue b., 188-9. 
“government.” The account of Schomburgk’s explorations 

up to 1840, published at Leipsic in 1841, edited by Otto 
Schomburgk, with a preface by Humboldt, gives the same 

line as the “boundary claimed by Great Britain.” 

The maps published by Parliament and by Schomburgk 
in 1840 are identical, printed from the same stone, and it is 
obviously this map which was enclosed in Lord John Rus- 
sell’s contemporaneous despatch. They are entitled “ Sketch 
Map of British Guiana, by Lobert H. Schomburghk,” and Our maps 
each of them, and tlie Leipsic map of 1841, show, by a red a6 reronan 
line “ Boundary as claimed by Great Britain,” and by agreen a 
line, “ Boundary as claimed by Venezuela.” Thus Schom- 
burgk and the British Government published this north-and- 
south line (as we have called it) as the Schomburgk line, and 
as the line of British claim of right, and ordered the governor 
of the colony to treat it as such; and so the public must 
take it to be such until a new Schomburgk line shall be 
published. 

The memoir which this map accompanied was also pub- Pa", P., 1840, 
lished, with the map, by Parliament, and states the prin- Blve». 
ciples on which Schomburgk, as a surveyor, was to plot the 
line, the substance of which the memoir defined. 

This memoir says that the limits of the colony were con- 1., 184. 
sidered to begin at or close to Punta Barima, then running 
up the Amacura to its source, thence in a “S. 8S. E line 
“towards the river Cuyuni, . . . and from thence southward 
“towards the Mazeruni,” —a description which excludes fol- 
lowing the Cuyuni to its source. The memoir did not pro- 
pose this asa line of compromise but as a definition of right. 

It prefaces the foregoing description by the statement 
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that this was the line to which “its [the colony’s] limits 


Note by Lord 
Palmerston, 

B.b., 185; Parl. 
P., 1840, v. 34. 


P. 47, supra. 


Geo. Jour., 
Mch., 1896. 


were considered to extend” under the Dutch; and he fol- 
lows the description by saying: “My deductions. . 
“are... that the limits thus defined are in perfect unison 
“with the title of Her Majesty to the full extent of that 
“territory.” 

Such language as this, written by Schomburgk and adopted 
by the Government, is inconsistent with the idea recently 
intimated, that this line was stated as a line of compromise ~ 
of some broader claim. It was the assertion of the claim 
of right, or, as Lord Palmerston put it, “a statement of British 


? 


clan,” and not a statement of what England might be will- 
ing to accept. 

Schomburgk proposed in his memoir to locate and exactly 
define ¢his line by adopting those streams or ranges which 
most nearly conformed to it. 

The Government also adopted the line so discribed as a 
definition of the claim of right. Schomburgk’s orders, as 
given by Lord Palmerston, and published at the time, were 
to make out a map “according to the boundaries described 
“by Mr. Schomburgk.” This was to constitute “a statement 
“of the British claim”; and he was “to mark out by per- 
“ manent erections the line of boundary so claimed by Great 
* Britain.” The Governor of British Guiana was directed by 
Lord J. Russell to assume the boundary laid down on this map 
to be the boundary of the Colony, and to defend it by force. 

The Schomburgk Blue Book does not purport to con- 
tradict or impugn any part of the foregoing. Evidently it 
cannot be gainsaid; it 1s matter of record. 


Sir Clements Markham’s attempt at explanation. ‘This only 
proves that no explanation can he found to justify the change 
of 1886. 

Last spring, in the Z%mes of February 6, 1896, and in the 
Geographical Journal for March, 1896, Sir Clements Mark- 
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ham, president of the Royal Geographical Society, under- ebb sis 
took to deal with the boundary line on these maps of 1840, explanation. 
He showed, however, that he did not know what the real 
questions were; he was unaware of the true facts; his 
“explanation” only showed that even by so capable a gentle- 

man the changes in the maps cannot be explained. 

In his first article he said that there was really but one 1p., 980. 
line, and that the variations were “ merely due to variations 
rendered necessary by more recent discoveries and more 
accurate surveys.” That is true of the difference between 
the north-and-south lines of his maps of 1840, before he 
made his surveys, and the north-and-south line of the great 
colonial map as published in 1875, and all the other maps, 
from the time he finished his surveys in 1844, down to the 
change ordered by the Government in 1886; for they all had 
the north-and-south line. Such variations, we agree, are 
not substantial changes; they are proper; and in this case 
it is doubtful which side they favor most. But this is not 
true of the erasure from that very 1875 map of the north- 
and-south boundary put there in 1875, and the drawing on 
the same map of the line the plates were changed to in 1886, 
adding nearly 5,000 miles to the British side. 

In his note, written a few weeks later, Sir Clements took Geogr. Jour., 
a different ground. ‘The map of Schomburgk’s Description — 309. 
of British Guiana, of 1840, was, he says, “drawn by Mr. 
Arrowsmith,” the well-known map maker who lithographed 
it; and he intimates that Schomburgk returned to Guiana 
before this map was completed, and before the boundary 
was drawn on it. So, he says, itis a line “for which Mr. 
“ Arrowsmith is solely responsible. It is officially repudi- 
“ated, and is of no authority. Schomburgk had nothing 
“todo with it. The proof of this is that the same line ap- 
“pears on Arrowsmith’s map in his Atlas of 1832.” 

Each one of these statements is wrong. 


Schom- 
burgk’s map 
of 1839-40 
was made by 
him to show 
his boundary. 


P. 40-1, supra. 


Our map 4. 
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Governor Light’s despatch of July 15, 1839, enclosing the 
map, showed that Schomburgk made it at Demerara, in 1839, 
marked the boundary on it, and made it for the express and 
sole purpose of expressing his own views as to where the 
boundary should be. The map itself was sent to Parliament 
by the Colonial Office, as the map enclosed in that despatch, 
and, therefore, itis certain that the map published by Parlia- 
ment, May 10, 1840, which is printed from the same stone 


as that of Schomburgk’s book, is Schomburgk’s map in the 


Our map 5. 
P. 41, supra. 


P. 41, supra. 
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lished under 
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supervision. 


Rodway, in 
Timehri, 
June, 1889. 


Jour. R.G.S., 
1842. 


Timehri, 
ut sup. 


Blue b., 189. 


LG. 209. 


Tb., 189. 


fullest sense, with MSchomburgk’s boundary. Of course 
Arrowsmith’s workman drew it on the stone, but that: is 
not what Sir Clements means. Schomburgk’s preface to 
his book also states that the map is hzs map, and he alludes 
to the boundary line as one of the most important features 
of it. 

This line, moreover, exactly conforms to the description 
given in the text of Schomburgk’s memoir of July, 1839, of 
which it forms a part, and which is quoted pp. 47-8, supra. 

Schomburgk was in London when this map was published. 
He went to London in the fall of 1839. Lord John Rus- 
sell’s despatch of April 23, 1840, alludes to a recent inter- 
view with him. The preface of his book is dated London, 
May, 1840. On May 25 he personally received the gold 
medal of the Royal Geographical Society, and the presi- 
dent’s address refers to his book and map as just published. 
On July 14 it was advertised in Demerara as then on sale 
there. On April 23, 1840, Lord J. Russell wrote: “I learn 
“from Mr. Schomburgk that he is about to return to British 
“Guiana in the ensuing autumn.” In a letter of September 
13, 1841, Schomburgk wrote that “before my departure 
“from London” he received copies of certain letters, one of 
which, printed in the Blue Book, is dated November 28, 
1840. 

So he was in London when the map was lithographed and 
published; and it was his own and not Arrowsmith’s. 
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It was also officially adopted, and is of the highest 
authority. On April 23, 1840, Lord J. Russell sent a copy 
to the governor, directing him to assume the line in Mr. 
Schomburgk’s map as the boundary of the colony, and 
defend it by force. So far as can be discovered, this order, 
which, on such a topic, was the law of the colony, was never 
revoked until it was superseded by the order of 1886, to 
thenceforward adopt the expanded line. 

The line of this Schomburgk map of 1840 does noé appear 
on any Arrowsmith map before May, 1840, but does appear 
on Arrowsmith’s next later map; which of itself would be 
conclusive proof that it originated with Schomburek and not 
with Arrowsmith. The differences are as follows: 

Bouchenreeder in 1798 drew a straight line running inland 
from Punta Barima ; and Arrowsmith, Schomburgk, and other 
map makers undertook to adapt this to the topography of the 
eround. But the streams or ridges which they followed, 
and the selection of which constituted the work of each, were 
not the same. | 

In the map of Columbia in Arrowsmith’s atlas, called his 
atlas of 1832 (though, as would appear from a contempo- 
_Yaneous review in the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, not actually published until 1834), the line shown is 
not very different from that of the Schomburgk map of 1840. 
Yet it is sufficiently different, especially in the parts near Mt. 
Roraima, to show that Schomburgk, in 1840, utilized origi- 
nal geographical knowledge which Arrowsmith did not have, 
and which did not exist before Schomburgk’s explorations 
of 1835-39. 

Arrowsmith’s large sheet map of South America, dated 
January 4, 1840, expresses, of course, the views which 
Arrowsmith had when he went to work for Schomburgk in the 
spring of 1840. Arrowsmith’s line of January 4, 1840, starts 
from the mouth of the Barima, runs up that stream, crosses the 


Schom- 
burgk’s map 
of 1840 was 
then officially 
adopted, and 
not repudi- 
ated until 
1886. 


P. 47, supra. 
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Schom- Imataca to the head of the “ Curasiri,” runs down the Cuy- 


burgk’s line p owe 
of 1340 differs Uni some five miles to a southern affluent, not named but 


ate corresponding to the Otomong, which it ascends to its 
source, and thence runs almost due south. Schomburgk’s 
map of 1840 starts the line from the mouth of the Amacura, 
follows up that stream, and its supposed, but non-existing, 
affiuent, the Coyunz, crosses the Imataca to the Parawayura, 
which it descends to its confluence with the Cuyuni, crosses 
that river, ascends the Arwarua, then follows a range 
strongly marked on the map, southwest to Mt. Irutibuh, 
and thence southeast to Mt. Roraima, these two mountains 
not being on Arrowsmith’s map. 

ee To complete the matter while we are at it, we add that 

purgk’snorth- the north-and-south line published as Schomburgk’s line, 


and-south line b : 
conforms to after his boundary survey and down to 1886, differs from 


Peieiicn: all the previous lines exactly as we should expect it to. He 
was employed to lay down the line he had previously 
described, in 1839-40. Accordingly, the line published as 
his from 1844 to 1886 is the north-and-south line as was the 
line of 1840; but by his survey he found that the streams 
and ridges he had named on his map of 1840 did not exist, 
or were not where that map showed them to be, and so he 
took those which he found nearest to (and very near to) them. 
That, as Sir Clements Markham well points out, makes the 
two lines the same. 

But the line asserted in 1886, which goes round by the 
creat bend of the Cuyuni, sixty miles away, is entirely 
different: nor can it be pretended that Schomburgk ever 
forgot or overlooked this great river shown on all the maps, 
including all his own; for it is the principal river of this 
interior. 

Sir Clements Markham’s “explanation,” therefore, does 
not explain, for substantially every assertion of fact on 
which he rests it is radically wrong. The real facts are 
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that the line of Schomburgk’s map of 1839-40 was drawn by cae ae 
him personally, expressed his own views and was drawn for of 1840 ex- 
the purpose of expressing them, was published as such by nee 
him, by the Colonial Office and by Parliament ; officially and and waaoine 
formally adopted by Lord J. Russell as the boundary of the and officially’ 
colony; and, with the correction of geographical details yaa 
which did not change its character, it continued to be pub- 
lished as such, without “repudiation,” down to 1886 ; when, 
by formal orders, the Home Government laid down the new 
and expanded line as the official line. 

But Sir Clements’ articles show us that a gentleman who 
must be supposed to represent the most enlightened thought 
on the subject felt that the extended line of 1886 needed a 
defence; and that he could find none except by putting 
out of court as a pure nullity, never authorized and never 
adopted, the north-and-south line; in which attempt he 
signally failed, because the facts were the other way. 

The new Blue Book does not help the British situation in 
this respect. 

We have just spoken especially of his preliminary line of 


1839-40, before his actual surveys. We now turn to 


Schomburgk’s Surveys as Boundary Commissioner, 1841-44, 
and their Results as to Boundary. 

These results, as they appeared in every publication down 
to 1886, conform to the preliminary maps, principles, 
and instructions just stated; that is, they marked the north- 
and-south line, adopting for it those natural features which 
he found by his explorations to come nearest to it. They 
did not differ in character from what was told by the maps 
of 1840. 

Schomburgk’s first boundary survey expedition occupied 
from April 21, 1841, to July 30, 1841. He went to Barima 
Point, to the mouth of the Amacura, which he ascended fora 


Schomburgk. 
Blue b., 24. 


Sch. B. b., 
28, 29. 


Tb., 47. 


Ib., 49. 
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considerable distance but not to its source, then returned 
and ascended the Barima for a considerable distance but not 
to its source, descended it, crossed over to the Barama, 
ascended that to its source, passed over on foot to the head 
of the Acarabisi, descended that stream to its confluence 
with the Cuyuni, and then descended the latter to the Esse- 
quibo and the settlements. His course is shown on his maps, 
as published in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and in the German (1847) account of his explorations, of 
which our Nos. 8 and 10 are reproductions. On November 
30, 1841, he transmitted to the Government two maps, 
of one of which the map in the Schomburgk Blue Book 
is a reproduction, and of which the map in the Journal pro- 
fesses to be a reproduction with the boundary omitted. 
Schomburgk’s next boundary expedition started on Decem- 
ber 23, 1841, and reached Georgetown, on its return, on 
January 23, 1843. Some further explorations were made in 
1843. A sectional map accompanied the report of most of 
these expeditions. In 1844 Schomburgk went to London, 
and on December 26, 1844, he furnished to the Colonial Office 
his first and only complete map, based on the conclusion of 
his surveys. 

The Colonial Office from time to time communicated to the 
Royal Geographical Society, for publication, the purely geo- 
graphical portions of his reports, together with his sectional 
map, but all indications of boundary and all political allusions 
were omitted from these. The /atter omission was rather 
compulsory from the traditions of that Society; but the 
former was not, for the Society has repeatedly published 
Schomburgk’s line of claim. The Colonial Office might, 
very properly, prefer not to inform the public what boundary 
Schomburgk had marked, but one must see in this action, 
especially in connection with later matters, anintention not to 
publish it. It was not a suppression in any invidious sense ; 
it was, however, a withholding from publication at that time. 


@ 
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The first publication after the boundary survey began, which 

purported to show the line resulting from it, is the three- 
volume description of his explorations as boundary commis- 
sioner, published at Leipsic, in 1847, by his brother, Richard 
Schomburgk, who accompanied him throughout his boundary 
surveys, except on one or two trips the account of which 
appears to be given from Robert’s journal. Richard was 
with him on the first trips described in the reports and maps 
of 1841. ‘The text of this book of 1847 says nothing about 
the boundary. Its map gives by a red line the “ boundary 
as claimed by Great Britain,” and by a green line the Senomiten 
“boundary as claimed by Venezuela.” The line here laid aaa 
down is, again, the north-and-south line. A note on this eae 
map states that itis taken from “the map in the Colonial 
“ Office in London, by Sir Robert Schomburgk, on the scale 
“of 1-440,000.” This was a statement that the line there. 
drawn was the Schomburek line, expressed on the final 
Colonial Office map made by Schomburek, and vouched for 
by the brother and companion of the boundary commissioner. 
The public must necessarily take it as such. The British 
Government of course knew that it must be taken as such. 
There could not be a more authoritative publication of what 
it was. 

This jinal line thus published in 1847, while, like the 
maps of 1839-41, it was the north-and-south line, and con- 
formed in substance to the maps and the memoir of 1839-40, 
differed from the line of 1840 in details, where the later P. 52, supra. 
surveys showed the streams, etc., to have been incorrectly 
laid down on the earlier maps; so that the reader would 
perceive at once that the map of 1847 was not a mere 
repetition of the provisional line of 1840, but was based on 
the geographical knowledge which it was the object of the 
boundary survey to obtain and to apply. It expressed the 
latest thought and not an early error. 


The north- 
and-south line 
was the offi- 
cial Shom- 
burgk line for 
over 40 years. 
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From the conclusion of the survey down to the fall of 
1886, a period of forty years (during twenty of which 
Schomburgk was living), every map, official and semi- 
official, seventeen or eighteen in number, besides those by 
private publishers, gives the north-and-south line as that 
claimed by Great Britain; and gives it as Schomburgk’s 
line. | 

The Schomburgk Blue Book does not purport to attempt 
to contradict, control, or explain away, any of the foregoing 
facts, nor does it suggest any publication of the expanded 
Schomburgk line before the alteration which was required to 
be made, and was made in 1886, in the great colonial map. 

That alteration was in itself of a most unfortunate char- 
acter. It is not uncommon to revise or alter a published 
map, but the rule, invariable, we believe, with all. official 
publications, and almost if not quite invariable with respect- 
able publishers, is to indicate the date of revision or 
alteration either by a note or by a change in the date of 
publication. But this was not here done; and the reader 
gathers from the unchanged title of the altered map that 2s 
boundary is that published in 1875 with the approval of the 
various surveyors whose names appear in the title, and is 
the boundary then “claimed by Great Britain.” Such is not 
the fact. The boundary which, on the authority of those 
surveyors, was announced by the map in 1875 as the boun- 
dary then claimed, was. the north-and-south line. The title 
as it stands in the altered map deceives the reader. ~ It de- 
ceived the Royal Geographical Society, whose map, published 
in its Journal of April, 1895, to illustrate Mr. Dixon’s journey 
in Guiana, gives the Cuyuni-bend line and styles it in a note, 
“ Provisional boundary as shown on Sir Robert Schomburgk’s 
map (1875),” whereas it is not at all the line shown on the 
map of 1875, but is the line first introduced in 1886. It 
also misled Sir Clements Markham. 
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There are two other facts and documents which cannot 
be contradicted, and which nothing in the Blue Book 
attempts or tends to explain away. 


1. The Geological Survey of British Guiana was begun Testimony of 


the Geolog. 


in 1867 by Messrs. Sawkins and Brown, two geologists survey. 


selected and appointed by the Home Government, and sent 
out from England for the purpose. Their report, contain- 
ing a large map, was published by the Government. Its 
preface says: 

‘‘'The attached map, containing the geological work of the 
survey, is from tracings of Sir R. Schomburgk’s large map (re- 
duced one half), furnished by the Colonial Office.” 

On p. 31, the surveyors say that at Demerara, in the bad 
season between two expeditions, 

*¢ We were engaged . . . in copying Sir R. Schomburgk’s large 
map,* to serve as a basis for our geological work, as directed by the 
Colonial Office.” 

Their map gives the north-and-south boundary line, and 
they state it to be the boundary of the colony and Schom- 
burgk’s line, furnished them as such by the Colonial Office. 

It was essential to them to know what was considered by 
the Government as the boundary, for that constituted the 
limit of their geological work. Their text says that they 
stopped at (page 45) “the boundary line of Venezula, 
according to the map furnished us”; (page 44) “as far as 
Otomong River, which forms the boundary line between this 
Colony and Venezuela”; (page 36) “near the boundary line 
of the Colony, as drawn on Schomburgk’s map.” The Colo- 
nial Office, they say, “directed” them to take this map it so 
furnished to them as their guide. 

Yet the Schomburgk Blue Book tells us that the large gen. B. b., 49. 


* This would seem to mean copying an original by Schomburgk 
left at Demerara, a duplicate of the one sent by Schomburgk to the 
Colonial Office. But it may mean copying the map furnished by the 
Colonial Office as a copy of Schomburgk’s original. 


Geog. Mag., 
1876, p. 103. 
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map of Schomburgk, which the surveyors refer to (identified 
as the final or 1844 map of Schomburgk, by the scale and 
size) contains no boundaries; and that the only “ Schom- 
burgk” map in the Colonial Office which contains even any 
fraction of a boundary in the Cuyuni basin is the partial 
sketch map of 1841, reproduced in the Schomburgk Blue 
Book, but which does noé give the geography needed by 
the surveyors, and found on the map furnished them. 

The surveyor’s statements make it, however, absolutely 
certain that the Colonial Office furnished them with a map 
on tracing cloth, and gave them to understand that it was 
a copy of Schomburgk’s final map; which, indeed, it cer- 
tainly is so far as natural features are concerned, for their 
books mention that it contained a set of very striking errors, 
found in all Schomburgk’s maps; respecting the course 
of the Mazeruni which he never visited, as also some other 
ear-marks. It is certain, also, that, as furnished to them, 
it contained a boundary which the Colonial Office caused 
them to understand was the boundary claimed by Great 
Britain and drawn by Schomburgk. Everybody else so 
understood it, and it was well known that.everybody so 
understood it. 

The review of this large Colonial map in the publication 
of the Royal Geographical Society for April, 1876, “ onion 
by Clements Rt. Markham,” says: 

‘* Both the colonies of British Guiana and Natal have recently 
published maps of the territories subject to their sway .. . 


“ From a note placed under the title we learn that the bound- 
aries laid down upon the map are those adopted by Sir Robert 
Schomburgk . . 

‘* At present there are no settlements on the territories in dispute,* 
or, at most, unimportant ones, and an amicable settlement of these 
boundary questions could easily be arrived at, We trust that, 








*I.e., the line defined what ‘England claimed ; it was a definition | 
of ike was disputed. 
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should the Foreign Office take the matter in hand, they will bear 
in mind the fiasco they made in connection with the San Juan and 
Delagoa Bay disputes, and condescend to seek the advice of per- 
sons more competent in such matters than themselves.”’ 


Mr. im Thurn’s article of 1879 states that this great map p.43, supra. 
of 1875 was published by the colony, and is in effect a 
publication of Schomburgk’s map, with corrections, and 


‘¢may be consulted with a view to ascertaining the boundaries 
which seemed most suitable to Schomburgk.”’ 


The various maps we have referred to show that it was 
universally considered that its line, which was the north-and- 
south line down to the alteration of 1886, was, down to that 
date, considered by the government of the colony, and by 
all officials, as well as private publishers, to be the Schom- 
burgk line, and the official line. Lord John Russell’s despatch P. 41, supra. 
of April 23, 1840, formally made it such. 

The Royal Geographical Society, as well as all the crown 
‘surveyors, repeatedly published itas such down to 1886, and 
in his first article of last February, Sir Clements Markham, 
dealing with the precise question of the variations in the 
Schomburgk boundary, said : 


*¢ Five of Schomburgk’s maps were published in the Journal of Geog. Jour., 


the Royal Geographical Society; and a very excellent map Of isa 


British Guiana compiled from them, ona scale of seven miles to an 
inch, was engraved in 1875.” 


Now, that map, “engraved in 1875,” bore, engraved in 
1875, the north-and-south line, which Str Clements thus 
asserts to be taken from Schomburgk’s originals; for the 
expanded and altered line was not engraved on it until 1886, 
when the line engraved in 1875 was erased. 
Manifestly, Sir Clements believed that the great Colonial 
map before him when he wrote, expanded boundary and all, 
was the map engraved in 1875. The fact that such a gentle- 
man was so deceived bears out our remark that the altera- P. 40, supra. 


P. 56, supra, 
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tion was “ perilously near the alteration of ancient landmarks 
and the spoliation of records; for it was so made that it 
caused both Sir Clements in 1896, and the Society in prepar- 
ing the Dixon map of 1895, to believe that the boundary 
interpolated in 1886 was the boundary engraved there in 
1875, and that there had been no change. 

The Statesman’s Year Book for 1896 gives both lines. 
It calls the north-and-south line the “Original Schomburgk 
Line (1840); and calls the Cuyuni-bend line “Modified 
Schomburgk Line.” 


For the facts which we originally stated and proved, 
and which thus emerge fully confirmed, there is one ex- 
planation and, so far as we can see, only one which will 
explain even a part of them. The Colonial Office traced or 
copied on tracing cloth, for the use of the geological sur- 
veyors, Sawkins and Brown, the final map of Schom- 
burgk, and that gave the topography. If, as the Blue Book 
intimates, there was no Schomburgk map made after his 
surveys with the north-and-south boundary, then, of course, 
it was not ¢raced on to this copy. How did it get there? 
We see only one explanation. The boundary was essential 
for the surveyors, and therefore, we must suppose, the 
Colonial Office added, as the boundary, that which it con- 
sidered the true line of claim, and the true Schomburgk line. 
The Office thus fixed upon, asserted and published this line; 
and it rejected and refused to give out the fanciful line fol- 
lowing the Cuyuni (then in its possession as much as now), 
shown in Schomburgk’s sketch of November, 1841, now 
published for the first time in the Schomburgk Blue Book. 

Why the Colonial Office did this is not proved. But this 
ws what it did; it proves that the Colonial Office had adopted 
the north-and-south line; and this agrees with every publi- 
cation and every act down to 1886. But it does not agree 
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with the expansion of 1886; and it is not of much avail to 
produce against the conclusion adopted fifty years ago, and 
persevered in for forty, a paper which it ts asserted it then 
had, and argue that this paper proves the Cuyuni line; and 
to produce it when time and death have made it, probably, 
impossible to know why they rejected it, and adopted the 
north-and-south line. 

This action in the matter of the Geological Survey, and 
the statement of it in the report published by Government, 
would be enough to make the north-and-south line the 
deliberately adopted, official, line. And when the map was 
obtained for the German Schomburgk Book of 1847, the 
office also thereby gave out for publication the north-and- 
south line as the officially adopted line; and that it repeated 
this every time it made or knew of the other official or semi- 
official publication, for forty years. 

2. Another document pinches very closely on this topic. 

The various boundaries proposed by the English Govern- 
ment in the diplomatic negotiations generally deviated from 
the Schomburek line, but they were proposed as deviations 
from it, sometimes in terms and sometimes by the plain 
scope of their language ; and proposed, not as lines of right 
but as lines of compromise. They would vary from it to 
_ the east in one part, but wanted a compensating variation to 
the west in another part. They vibrated about it as the 
normal of absolute and not-to-be-disputed right. The des- rue b., 254, 
patches made plain allusions to Schomburgk or copied from Pena 
the language of his report, but none of them before 1890 
hinted that the Cuyuni-bend line was Schomburgk’s line. It 
is obvious that every such proposal 7s an assertion and proof 
that the line about which they so entwined themselves was, 
in the judgment and belief of the Ministry, the true line of 
claim of right, and the true Schomburgk line. 

The most explicit, perhaps, of these is Lord Granville’s Lord Gran- 


ville. 


despatch of September 15, 1881, to the Venezuelan Govern- 


Blue b., 301. 


Blue b., 354. 


Tb., 300. 
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ment. With “ Schomburgk’s Original,” he says, before him, 
he proposes a line which shall start east of Barima Point, run 
thence until it intersects the Schomburgk line, which it is 
to follow to the Cuyuni; it is then to follow that stream and 
thence return to the Schomburgk line. Lord Granville’s 
language is: 

‘¢ The initial point to be fixed at a spot on the sea-shore twenty- 
nine miles of longitude due east from the right bank of the River 
Barima, and to be carried thence south over the mountain or hill, 
called on Schomburgk’s original map the Yarikita Hill, to the 
8th parallel of north latitude, thence west along the same parallel 
of latitude until it cuts the boundary line proposed by Schomburgk, 
and laid down on the map before mentioned, thence to follow such 
boundary along its course to the Acarabisi, following the Acara- 
bisi to its junetion with the Cuyuni, thence along the left bank of 
the River Cuyuni to its source, and from thence in a southeasterly 
direction TO the line as proposed by Schomburgk to the Essequibo 
and Correntyne.” 

The same language was used by Lord Rosebery in his 
despatch of June 7, 1886. 

No man could have used that language if he understood 
that the line he described was the Schomburgk line from the 
place where he first struck ut to the end; and yet that is what 
it was, if the Schomburgk line follows the great bend of the 
Cuyuni. The reader should follow the proposal with the 
map before him. Lord Granville’s despatch says: 

*¢ A map which has been drawn up after Schomburgk’s originals 
is enclosed herewith, showing the exact position of the boundary 
proposed in the accompanying memorandum: ”’ 


The map referred to as enclosed is in the possession of 
Venezuela; it conforms to the despatch. * 





* The geography of this map is that of the Schomburgk maps. It 
repeats the errors he made about the country he had not visited, but 
which surveyor Brown corrected in the 1875 maps. It was therefore 
a Schomburgk original, and not the great Colonial map of 1875, which 
Lord Granville had before him. 
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Most certainly, Lord Granville, when writing that despatch, Wain 
had before him a map with the north-and-south boundary erie Y 
line on it; and the map which he so had was an original ae 
Schomburgk map. What was it? Where is it? The have in 1881? 
Schomburek Blue Book says that no such map ever existed. 

But Lord Granville is a good witness. 

Let us probe the matter a little more deeply still, by the 
aid of his Lordship’s despatch. 

It is certain that it was written with a map under his eye; 
and that map was an “ original” by Schomburek. It had on 
it Yarikita Hill, and the Acarabis?, and a boundary which 
ran from near one to the other of those landmarks. The 
jirst map ever made by any one, which contains those features, 
is the Schomburgk map of November, 1841, reproduced in 
the Blue Book; one, if not both, of those landmarks were 
first known as the result of his exploration of 1841. Lord 
Granville, therefore, had a Schomburgk map at least as late 
as that of November, 1841, and it may have been later. 

But the map under Lord Granville’s eyes when he wrote, 
also had on it the course of the Cuyuni to its source, and 
also plainly had some part of “the line proposed by Schom- 
burgk to the Essequibo and Corentyne.” That is, it bad 
Mt. Roraima and the region between the Acarabisi and 
Roraima; in other words, it had the southern half of the 
Cuyuni basin. 

What is this map? According to the Schomburgk Blue 
Book, Schomburgk, after his appointment as boundary com- 
missioner in 1840, never made but one map which included 
all the region embraced in the map which Lord Granville 
had under his eye; and that is his final, general map of 
1844. All that we have read or heard confirms this state- 
ment, unless, possibly, he made a duplicate of that map. 

- But the Schomburgk Blue Book says that that map has no 
boundaries whatever on it. What, then, is the map which 
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Lord Granville was using, and from which was prepared the 
map. which he kept (Blue Book, 3801), and a duplicate on 
tracing cloth, which he sent to Venezuela and which will be 
lodged with the Commission? 


Whoever asserts that there never was a Schomburgk map 
with the north-and-south boundary on it, made by him after 
his appointment; and whoever asserts that the only map 
made by Schomburgk after his appointment, and which_ 
covered this region, had no boundary of any kind on it ; must 
give a clear answer to all these questions, by clear proofs. 
Nor would he then meet the whole pinch of the case. For 
Lord Granville, studying the matter in 1880, believed the 
true Schomburgk line to be the north-and-south line; as the 
~ Colonial Office believed when, in 1867, it furnished a map 
with that boundary to the Geological Survey ; as that Survey 
believed when it used it; as the crown surveyors believed 
when they prepared, at Demerara, the great map after- 
wards engraved at London in 1875; as everybody else had 
believed and had published from the beginning. It needs — 
good proof to put such witnesses out of court. 

Very possibly, the means for answering these questions no 
longer exist. That is all the more reason for leaving the 
matter as it was put forty years ago by those who knew 
more about it than anyone can now. 


Some observations as to why Schomburgk’s suggestion for 
a larger boundary than the north-and-south line may have 
been disregarded, and never took shape. 

The Schomburgk suggestion, contained in his sketch map 
of 1841 (reproduced in the Schomburgk Blue Book), that a 
line might be run along the great bend of Cuyuni, was thus 
treated by the British Government with the neglect, not to - 
say contempt, which for forty years they thought it de- 
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served. It is not for us to say that such treatment was 
unmerited ; nor need’ we show why the Cuyuni line was so 
treated and the north-and-south line preferred and published. 

It is, however, worth while to note certain facts which 
enable us, perhaps, to appreciate the situation as it existed 
from 1840 to 1850, and to understand why the British 
Government would have been likely to do what it did do. 

The colony had, as matter of fact, been contented to Div. iv, vi, 
consider the Moruca and the lower cataracts of the three” ”” 
rivers as the limits, and had no need of nor desire for terri- 
torial pretensions beyond those points. Schomburgk, by 
his appeal to the imperial ambitions of the Home Govern- 
ment, and to the philanthropic notions of the emancipation 
party (then hated by the colony whose prosperity it had, 
for the moment, ruined), troubled the waters and got himself 
appointed to run the boundary, on the principles laid down 
in his memoir. The Home Government directed that the Biue b., 189. 
colony should pay the expense of this; but the colony flatly 
refused. Then the Home Government offered to bear one 
half of it, but the colony refused to pay any part of it, and site 
both the account given by Mr. Rodway, and the contempora- June, 1889. 
neous despatches from Governor Light in Parliamentary 
Papers, show that the feeling in Guiana was very decided. 

The colonial papers spoke of “the general opinion. . . of In. 

“the utter uselessness, if not inexpediency, of mooting the 
“question,” and the money was withheld until after the 
completion of the work. Schb. B. b., 41. 

Schomburgk was appointed to survey and set marks to 
define “the British claim,” but he at once amplified his 
office to apparently take formal possession of the disputed In. 3, 8. 
territory, in Her Majesty’s name. Naturally, this raised a 
most active protest from Venezuela; the principal Demerara 
paper declared the act “wholly unauthorized”; and Lord Timehri, 
Aberdeen, after considerable resistance, felt compelled to Blue b, 234, 


Schb. B. b., 
24. 


Tb. 
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give orders to have the posts and marks removed. Justice 
and the proprieties of international intercourse required this ; 
but it must have been disagreeable to do it. 

When, therefore, Schomburgk threw out a suggestion 
that the instructions under which his work was ordered | 
might be abandoned, and a more comprehensive boundary 
claimed, it was natural that the authorities should pay little 
attention to the enlarging projects of this over zealous gen- 
tleman. Too much zeal in subordinates has never suited 
those who direct diplomacy. 

A perusal of Schomburgk’s reports, now first published, 
gives some definite notion of what might well have been 
among the reasons for adopting and publishing the north- 
and-south line, and indicates the uncertainty even in his own 
mind on the subject. 

Schomburgk’s letter of November 20, 1841, and the note 
appended thereto by the editor, show that in November, 
1841, he drew a very large map, eight feet by six, on a 
scale of half an inch to a foot, to exhibit the surveys he had 
made up to that time. ‘These surveys were mainly in the 
Barima region, are stated on p. 54, supra, and shown on his 
route maps, reproduced as our Nos. 8, 10. In addition to this, 
says Schomburgk’s letter, he has made and sends forward a 
‘¢ general map, which, on a scale of 5 miles to an inch, gives a 
coup-d’ceil of the whole territory which, no7th of the River Cuyuni, 


is disputed by Venezuela, and which comprises 7,000 square miles 
of the most fertile land.” 


The editor’s note to this is (the italics are ours) : 


‘‘The size of the first of these two maps (eight feet by six) 
makes it unsuitable for publication as a Parliamentary Paper. It 
includes only the upper portion of the Colony as far as the Acarabisi 
Creek. 'The boundary marked upon it is the same as that on the 
second map, which includes a greater portion of the Colony, and a 
fac-simile of which is annexed.” 
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We thus fear that the great map, not reproduced, (1) 

“ exhibits the ground which has been investigated,” and “ in- 
cludes only the upper portion of the colony as far as the 
Acarabisi Creek.” These two statements agree in defining, 
as the subject-matter or region shown, a territory the south- 
western or extreme angle of which is the confluence of the 
Acarabisi and Cuyuni, and which lies east of that confluence 
and north of the Cuyuni. The route map shows that none 
of his explorations then made had gone beyond that. Terri- 
tory south of the Cuyuni, and west or upstream on the Cuy- 
uni from Acarabisi mouth, formed no part of that map; 
and the boundary line which ran through that region would 
therefore not be shown on it. The map to illustrate his 
travels, published in the Journal of the Royal Geographi- 


The Schom- 
Wats maps of 
1841 


Our map No. 


8. 
cal Society, shows nothing of the Cuyuni above the mouth 


of the Acarabisi. That map was furnished by the Colonial 
Office, for publication, as a copy of the Schomburgk map 
in its possession. Hither the part now relied on to support 
the Cuyuni-bend line did not then exist on the Schomburgk 
original (and it was no part of the professed purpose of the 
map to have rt there), or else the Colonial Office in making 
the copy for publication treated tt as a nullity and virtually 
erased i. | 

The “general map,” which is that of the Schomburgk 
Blue Book, is stated by the editor’s note to “include a 
greater portion of the Colony.” But its object is the same, 
namely, to deal with the disputed territory “north of the 
Cuyuni”; the basin south of it, which one “Schomburgk line ” 
goes across, and the other goes around, not having then 
been entered by Schomburgk, and being reserved for future 
explorations. But this “general map ” happened to be on a 
rather long sheet of paper, and so a sketch of the course of 
the Cuyuni seems to have been carried to its edge, where it 
indicates the confluence of the Curumu with the Cuyuni, a 


The ma 
the Schb. 
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point which is 30 miles up stream from the mouth of the 
Acarabisi, measured by the windings of the Cuyuni; while 
the full length of the great Cuyuni-bend line to Mt. Iritibuh 
is 150 miles. As to this part, however, the map is a mere 
sketch, containing no geographical details. Along this short 
piece of the Cuyuni, the map carries the red boundary line; 
and this ts all the support the map offers for the expanded 
Schomburgk line. At that time Schomburgk had never 
set foot on this part of the Cuyuni nor in its southern 
basin, reserving that for another expedition. That is, all 
that this map stands for is, at most, a tentative sketch to fill 
up space; or, as lawyers would say, an odzter dictum upon 
a matter not under consideration, but to be considered 
thereafter. 

It is, like most dicta, full of errors. According to it, the 
distance from the Acarabisi to the confluence of the Curumu, 
measured along the Cuyuni, would be sixty miles ; in fact it 
is thirty. The contour even of this little bit of river is 
equally far from the fact, as may be seen by comparing it 
with any of the other maps. It is impossible that a man 
who was, and who prided himself on being, the foremost 
geographer of that country should have drawn that as a 
serious indication of his real views on any subject. We are 
the more impressed with this because this portion, we are 
told, did not appear on his larger scale, contemporaneous 
map of the same survey, and because what purports to be a 
copy of this very map furnished by the Colonial Office to the 
Royal Geographical Society at that time, in 1842, does not 
have it. Certainly, the truth of the matter is not clear; those 
who knew about it have long passed away. The best that 
can be said of this absurd bit is that it was not evena 
dictum, but what we calla mere “chalk.” Yet this is said 
by the Schomburgk Blue Book to be the only map made by 
Schomburgk which shows any portion of the expanded or 
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Cuyuni line which the English now wish to set up as the true 
and only original line. 

It may be noted that Richard Schomburgk, whose map, 
in the report of 1847, gives the north-and-south line, was 
_with his brother through the expeditions of 1841, as well as 
in the later ones. 

Lord Salisbury’s, or, to be exact, Sir Thomas Sanderson’s, Blue b., 413. 
memorandum of March 19, 1890, says that this great-bend 
line was “surveyed by Schomburgk in 1841.” Schomburgk 
had not then set foot on an inch of it; he never surveyed 
it; he never even passed over more than one fifth or one 
sixth of it. It is evident that that memorandum was based 
on misinformation given to its writer. 


At a later period Schomburgk referred to the great bend 
of the Cuyuni and expressed his views about it. In a letter 
from Pirara (high up in the Essequibo Valley, and on the 
disputed Brazilian frontier), dated August 25, 1842, Schom- 
burgk wrote to the Governor of British Guiana that he 
should proceed to Mt. Roraima: 

‘¢T purpose to leave there the heavy baggage, and proceed in Schb. B. b., 
search of the sources of the Cuyuni, which river I purpose to a 
descend as far as its tributary the Acarabisi, at the confluence 


of which with the Cuyuni I engraved the mark of the survey in 
July, 1841. 


‘¢In the hope to accomplish this successfully, I beg leave to 
draw your Excellency’s attention to the circumstance that, arrived 
- at the Acarabisi, the boundary of British Guiana to the west and 
southward has been traced, ...” — 


But he suggests that, as Venezuela raises strenuous objec- 
tions to the proposed boundary, it may be better to leave 
that part of the survey untouched until negotiations with 
Venezuela have developed in what her objections really 
consist. That is to say, the north-and-south line having 
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been already published and adopted, he doubts the wisdom 
of formulanng any new or more extensive claim. 

Th., 40. His subsequent letter (January 23, 1843) states that he 
concluded not to travel along the Cuyuni, and he never 
attempted to do it. It also disclosed new views on the 
subject of boundary. 

His original idea had been that the Dutch had a title to 
the interior by actual occupation; but that had been rudely 

ey dispelled. It was notorious that they had never had a 

settlement above the lowest cataracts; the Local Guide, 

from which we have quoted to that effect, was published 
in that year, 1843. Schomburgk himself had passed down 
the Cuyuni from the confluence of the Acarabisi to the sea. 

He had declared that the /owest set of cataracts of that river 

would debar settlement above them; which means that seé- 

tlement never had penetrated above them. ‘The only sem- 
blance of “occupation” he could find was a post from 
which the Dutch had, nearly a hundred years before, been 
summarily expelled. So he set to work to invent a new 
basis of claim; which was, that a settlement on the tide- 
water mouth of the Essequibo gave the Dutch and English 
a title to its whole drainage area. He wrote: 


P. 54, supra. 


Schb. B. b., ‘¢T consider that Her Majesty has undoubted right to any terri- 
a tory through which flow rivers that fall directly, or through others, 
into the river Essequibo. Your Excellency is well aware that the 
Cuyuni falls a few miles above the penal settlement into the Maze- 
runi, and both rivers after their junction empty themselves at Bar- 
tika Point into the Essequibo.” 


This, he remarks, will include all the territory up to the 
sources of the Cuyuni, and of the rivers “Iruari and 
Iruang,” which flow into the Cuyuni. If they were to claim 
the whole water-shed a survey of the main river was needless. 


“Upon these grounds I considered it unnecessary to proceed 
further towards the sources of the Cuyuni.” 
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Of course he did not really believe that this gave a title. 
For the upper part of this, at least, had been held under 
continuous Spanish settlement for over 125 years. But he 
thought it well enough to make the claim for the purpose of 
trading i off; and if Venezuela had been as inferior to 
England in courage as she was in wealth and population, 
the attempt might have been worth trying. He said: 

‘“* These Rivers, Cuyuni, Iruari and Iruag [ Yuruari and Yuruan Sch. B. b., 40. 
on the maps] are of less importance to Great Britain, but as a 
maritime power the possession of Point Barima is of great im- 
portance, and relinquishing the claim to the territory watered by 
the Upper Cuyuni and its northern tributaries, the Iruari, or 
Iuruario and Iruang, Her Majesty’s Government acquires addi- 
tional grounds to impress the claim of Point Barima, the Darda- 


nelles of the Orinoco, as it has been lately styled by the Ven- 
ezuelans.” . 


On October 23, 1841, he wrote to the Government, giving goyp, B. b.,23. 


? 


reasons, largely, he says, “philanthropic motives,” in favor 

of a line to include Barima. But on the same day he 
wrote another letter, marked “ confidential,” showing that Ip., 24. 
Punta Barima was the key to the Orinoco, and that its pos- 
session might ensure military and commercial supremacy 
throughout its entire basin, reaching back to the Andes. 

But the Government declined to follow him in grasping 
Barima Point at all hazards, and in making, for the interior, 
speculative claims in order to acquire merit by waiving them. 

Its proposition of March, 1844, was to give up Barima, — 

or, as Schomburgk put it, “Her Majesty’s Government has Schb. B. b., 
“resolved to forego the claim to the possession of that terri- | 
“tory,’— and to take, as if for compensation, the landsouth 

of the Cuyuni. One can understand why, after this, Schom- 

burgk put no boundary on his final map, and why the Gov- . 
ernment did not adopt his expansive views. 

A map drawn by Hebert, a government draughtsman, in 1842, 
has been referred to. It has never been published, but was litho- 
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graphed in 1887 for the private use of the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices, with a note which was then added and was not on the 
original. It purports to be based on Schomburgk’s reports and 
maps of 1841, which are now furnished, and therefore has no pro- 
bative value. But it shows that the publication of the north-and- 
south line down to 1886 was made after the other had been consid- 
ered, and thus emphasizes the value of that adoption. 


Let us sum up the facts. 

1. The memoir of 1839, and the accompanying map, 
written by Schomburgk, published by the Colonial Office 
and by Parliament, and officially promulgated by Lord J. 
Russell in 1840, gave the north-and-south line as the line 
of right claimed ; and 1t was so published. 

2. Schomburgk was then appointed to locate this line ; 
and every publication down to 1886, by him or attributable 
to him, by the Government or by its officials, including the 
Geological Survey, published the north-and-south line as 
the line of right and as the line of Schomburegk. 

3. In 1886 the expanded line was first published as the 
line of right and as the Schomburgk line. 

4. In 1896 it is declared that the materials which are 
alleged to justify this publication have been in possession of 
the Colonial Office, and under consideration by the Colonial 
Office, ever since 1841. But: 

5. That does not contradict nor diminish the legal value 
of the fact that the line published for forty-five years before 
1886 was expanded in 1886, with the announcement that 
England would grant gold licenses within it, and conse- 
quently take the royalties for them. And, as matter of 
secondary consideration, 

6. It does not tend to show that England was wrong 
then in adopting and publishing the north-and-south line, 
and right now in rejecting it. The materials were the same 
at both dates, but were better known then than now. 
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(Translation.) 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Caracas, July 31, 1 896. 
Seer, 1VO, 1113: 

Sir :—I transmit herewith an English translation of the Brief 
by Venezuela. It isin reply to the British Blue Book, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Documents and Correspondence relating to the question 
of boundary between British Guiana and Venezuela,’’’pre- 
sented to the two Houses of Parliament by direction of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government in March last. 

This Brief is to be presented to the Commission appointed 
to investigate and report upon the true divisional line between the 
two countries named. The memorandum of March last by this 
ministry, the three volumes of certified copies of Spanish ar- 
chives already submitted, as well as the other documents, 
maps, etc., sent to you for that purpose, together with the pa- 
pers submitted to the Commission by the Counsel for Vene- 
zuela, are to be deemed integral parts of the present Brief. 

It isthe work of a Special Commission created here in January 
last, to examine and classify the documents and maps found in 
this ministry, and in the General Archives of the Government, 
bearing upon the subject of frontier boundary, and subsequently 
charged with the preparation of a Reply to the British Blue 
Book. 

Pam Sir: 
Your very obedient servant, 
P. EzEQuiEL Rojas. 


To Sefior José Andrade, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Ven- 
ezuela in the United States, Washington, D. C. 








(Translation.) 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The Government of Great Britain has recently published a 
“ Blue Book” under the title of “Documents and Corre- 
spondence relating to the question of boundary between 
British Guiana and Venezuela.” It is composed of two 
parts. ‘The first has an extension of four hundred and forty- 
three pages, and is divided into three chapters, viz.: « Prelim- 
inary Statement ”; “ Appendix No. I,”’ which contains extracts 
mainly from Spanish archives; and “ Appendix No. II,” 
being a correspondence relating to the early administration of 
British Guayana and to the question of boundary with Vene- 
zuela. ‘Two maps are included in this volume, and nine more 
are presented separately in “* Appendix No. III.” 

It is to be observed from the first that Lord Salisbury, 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in a note 
dated January roth, 1880, copied in page 295 of the Blue 
Book, and addressed to the Minister of Venezuela in London, 
says: “The boundary which Her Majesty’s Government 
“claim, in virtue of aneent Treaties with the aboriginal tribes 
“and of subsequent cessions from Holland, commences,” etc. 

These treaties with the Indians, which preceded the cessions 
from Holland, and which have been appealed to because the 
said cessions were not, perhaps, considered as sufficient evi- 
dence, are not to be found among the documents now pub- 
lished for the first time. 

The following feature of the British case attracts still more 
attention. Its principal argument, if not the only one, con- 
sists in ignoring the force of the rights of Spain as the 
discoverer and first occupant of America in general, and in 
particular of the region of Guayana, upon which is based the 
question at issue, in order to attribute validity solely to Dutch. 
and British occupation. Nevertheless, the documents pre- 
sented, taken from the archives of Spain, tend only to prove 
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that the Spanish authorities knew and tolerated, or at least 
did not succeed in preventing, foreign occupations. 

Thus Great Britain destroys, by such a course of argument, 
the foundations upon which she has built herclaims. Because, 
in truth, if the territory of Guayana, taken by the Dutch, was 
justly open to occupation, it is useless to seek from Spanish 
authority confirmation of the right to such acquisitions; still 
less, if it is true, as it is afirmed with admirable assurance on 
page 36 of the Preliminary Statement, “that the more 
“accurate statement of events is that attacks and encroach- 
‘‘ments by Spain on the Dutch possessions were repelled by 
“¢the Dutch and British.” 

Although the Dutch were not acquainted with the boun- 
daries which separated their possessions from those of Spain, 
it is now claimed, as an irrefutable fact, that those possessions 
began on the coast side at the Amacura River, and that they 
embraced, towards the interior, all the basin of the Cuyuni. 

It is affirmed in the Preliminary Statement, page 12, that : 
“In the same year (1758) the Spaniards, in violation of their 
“treaty engagements, attacked the Dutch post in the upper part 
‘of the Cuyuni above mentioned, and took prisoners the per- 
‘¢ sons found there, including the Post-holder and the commer- 
‘cial agent. The Dutch protested against such conduct, but 
“the Governor of Cumand declined to release the prisoners, 
“alleging that they had been engaged in contraband commerce 
“and slave-trade on an island on the Cuyuni fiver, which he 
“claimed to belong to Spain.” 

“ Thereupon in 1759, &@ strong remonstrance was sent by the 
“ States-General to the Court of Madrid, asserting their right to 
“all the branches of the Hssequibo River, and especially to the 
“ OCuyuni, asking for satisfaction for the attack on the Dutch 
“post in the Cuyuni, and also suggesting that a proper limit 
“< between the Colony of Essequibo and the River Orinoco should 
“be laid down by authority.” 

According to this remonstrance, the boundaries between the 
Colony of Essequibo and the River Orinoco had not yet been 
defined in 1759, and Holland urged that a line of demarcation 
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should be fixed by agreement between the two governments 
as the only means of settling questions in which not only one, 
but all of the neighboring parties, were interested. 

This also annuls the demarcation which Great Britain her- 
self pretends to have made when, in 1781 and 1796,she seized 
the Dutch Colonies, which she agreed to restore in 1783 and 
1802. 

The paragraph alluded to is, furthermore, in contradiction 
with the object for which it was quoted, since the Governor of 
Cumana refused to release the prisoners, affirming that they 
had been engaged in contraband commerce and slave-trade on 
an island in the Cuyuni River, which he claimed to belong to 
Spain. And a most important point is, that there is no proof 
that the Spanish government complied with the demand of 
their High Mightinesses, or recognized in any way the injus- 
tice of the attack for which satisfaction was asked. The 
remonstrance was not replied to, nor did the complaining par- 
ties insist upon it. It should here be noted that in this case, 
as well as in all those where it is attempted to prove that the 
Spaniards admitted the rights claimed by the Dutch to terri- 
tories in Guayana, the Spanish authorities, although cognizant 
of the usurpations of their neighbors, always reserved, in the 
way of protest, the rights of their own nation. 

Thus, in the reports of Centurion, which are copied in the 
Blue Book for the sake of evidence, since he aftirms that all 
the coast of Guayana was occupied by foreigners, are also found 
the recommendations he makes to his government, endeavor- 
ing to persuade them that they ought to direct their political 
views to the destruction of the Dutch Colonies, beginning 
with Essequibo, and continuing on the Demerara, Berbice, 
Corentin, and Surinam ; and that the province should be for- 
tified for the purpose of guarding the frontiers and the rivers 
which flow into the Essequibo. 

The same Centurion repeats in his last report to the King, 
that the boundaries of the province of Guayana are: “On the 
“‘north, the Lower Orinoco, the southern boundary of the 
«provinces of Cumanda and Caracas ; on the east, the Atlantic 
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“ Ocean; on the south, the great river of the Amazons; and 
‘on the west, the Rio Negro, the canyon of Casiquiare, and 
“the Upper Orinoco, boundary of the eastern and unexplored 
“part of the Kingdom of Santa Fé.” 

These are precisely the boundaries mentioned by the Royak 
writ or ‘“cédula” of May, 1763. 

Likewise, while producing a memorandum of the engineer 
Don Francisco de Requena, Governor of Mainas, with a view 
to prove that all the northern coasts of the hemisphere were 
abandoned for more than a century, and that the Dutch and 
French had founded colonies on them without any opposition 
on the part of Spain, to whom the said territories belonged, 
the British government do not bear in mind that in this same 
memorandum Requena states that, since the discovery of 
America, the extensive coast lying between the two great 
rivers Orinoco and Marafion belonged to the Kingdom of 
Spain ; that it was desirable that the Court should fix the 
boundaries with the Republic of Holland, and agree to what. 
point it might extend its settlhements and penetrate into the 
interior towards the west, from the Colony of Surinam on the 
coast itself of Guayana ; that it was very important to foresee 
the evils that would arise from the indefinite and undetermined 
situation of such settlements ; that it was well known that the 
Dutch had ascended the Essequibo, in spite of the numerous. 
_ cataracts which impeded its navigation ; that they had long 
ago established a guard or blockhouse on the upper part of 
that river, etc. 

If Great Britain admits as valid the testimony of the Spanish 
authorites when it appears favorable to her designs, she can- 
not well refuse to accept it when it may tend to support the 
claims of Venezuela. 

The remarkable inconsistency of Great Britain in denying 
the significance of the discovery by Spain and in attempting,: 
nevertheless, to attribute to the Spaniards acquiescence in the 
Dutch occupations, is also to be noted in her eagerness to 
avail herself of the Treaty of Munster of 1648, Articles V 
and VI of which are copied in the Blue Book with the fol- 
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lowing comments (page 7): “ The Treaty confirmed the Dutch 
“in all the possessions which they had at that time acquired in 
“South America, and gave them liberty to make fresh acqui- 
«sitions wherever the Spaniards were not already established.” 
If, at the date of the treaty, Spain had only one settlement in 
Guayana, namely, St. Thomé, and therefore the Dutch, or any 
others, were at liberty to occupy and take possession of all 
the rest of the territory, what necessity was there for Spain 
to confirm the Dutch in all their possessions which they had at 
that time acquired therein, as if she had formerly had any 
rights over them, and as though such occupations were not 
legitimate without her confirmation, an act which would 
signify on the part of Spain a cession of her property in favor 
of the new owners? And what value could be attached to 
the license which the treaty is claimed to have given the 
Dutch, in order to make fresh acquisitions wherever the 
Spaniards were not already established ? How can a nation 
give away what is not its own, and what is accessible to occu- 
pation by every one, without power on its part to prevent it ? 

On the contrary, upon examination of the Treaty of Mun- 
ster, by which was terminated the long war of more than 
seventy years between Spain and the Netherlands, which 
were in revolt against her, and by which these were recog- 
nized as a sovereign and independent power, every impartial 
reader will find what is found in all treaties of peace, namely, 
a final settlement of the conquests made by the belligerents 
during the time of hostilities. In other words, in that treaty 
the Dutch acknowledged that they had no perfect title to the 
possessions which they had acquired in Guayana during the 
war, and asked Spain to validate, by treaty and cession, 
their right to these acquisitions. 

It is alleged (page 9 of the Blue Book) that in 1714 the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Munster were expressly confirmed 
by the Treaty of Utrecht ; Spain stipulating that no nation 
should trade with the West Indies except herself and the 
Dutch. In fact, the Treaty of Utrecht says in Article X, that 
it will be based upon the Treaty of Munster in all that is not 
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changed by succeeding articles ; but no mention is made in the 
Treaty of Utrecht of the statement that the trade with the 
Spanish West Indies should be exclusively reserved to Spain 
and Holland. Far from this, it is stipulated in Article XX XI, 
that “His Catholic Majesty promises not to allow any foreign 
“nation whatever, for any reason, or under any pretext, to 
‘¢send ships to or to trade with the Spanish Indies, but, on the 
‘contrary, His Majesty binds himself to reestablish and main- 
“tain navigation and commerce in these Indies in the same 
‘¢manner as existed during the reign of the late King Charles 
“JJ, and according to the fundamental laws of Spain, which 
“ prohibit absolutely to all foreign nations the entry into and 
‘‘commerce with these Indies, reserving the one and the other 
“solely to Spaniards, subjects of His Catholic Majesty 
‘‘ aforesaid.” 

It seems as though such a conclusive provision should be 
sufficient ; nevertheless another was added in Article XXXIV, 
as if to prevent the possibility of any misunderstanding. 
There it is provided as follows : “Although it has been said 
‘‘in several preceding articles that the subjects on both sides 
“may freely go to, frequent, reside in, navigate, and trade in 
“the countries, lands, cities, ports, towns and rivers belonging 
“to either of the high contracting parties, it is nevertheless 
‘understood that the said subjects will have the benefit of this. 
“liberty only in the European possessions of one or the other, 
‘‘since it is expressly agreed that in respect to the Spanish 
“Indies, navigation and commerce will be carried on solely 
‘in conformity to Article X X_XI of this treaty, and that in the 
“Indies, both East and West, which are under the dominion 
‘‘of the States-General, navigation and commerce shall be 
‘carried on as hitherto, and that with regard to the Canary 
“Islands, the subjects of the States-General will carry on 
“navigation and commerce in the same manner as in the 
“reign of the late King Charles II.” . 

What has been written about the Treaty of Munster is. 
applicable to the Treaty of Utrecht. Spain confirmed, in the 
one and in the other, the acquisitions made by the Dutch in 
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Guayana, which she would not have been able to do if she 
had had no title to the territories in question. What title 
Spain had, and how it came to Venezuela, shall be examined 
later on. But it will first be proper to observe, from a gen- 
eral point of view, that the copies of documents extracted 
from Spanish archives, and adduced as conclusive proofs in 
favor of British pretensions, have not been authenticated by 
the officials who have them in charge; neither are they pre- 
sented in the language in which they were originally written, 
but translated into English by persons whose competence is 
open to doubt, according to criticisms emanating from the 
London Press. The *“ Daily Chronicle,” in successive num- 
bers, has published articles upon this important subject. It is 
affirmed that in consequence of these articles the following 
question was asked in the House of Commons by Sir Edward 
Gourley : “I wish to ask the Under-Secretary of State for 
‘¢ Foreign Affairs, will he explain how it is that on pages 14 
‘and 15 of the Preliminary Statement of the Blue-book con- 
“taining the British case in the Venezuela boundary dispute 
‘quotations marked by inverted commas are given from 
‘documents embodied in Appendix I of the Blue-book, and 
“that these supposed quotations do not correspond with the 
‘¢words of the documents referred to, and further, that in 
‘more than one case the sense of the original passage has 
“been widely departed from.” 

The following reply was made by the Attorney-General : 

“Perhaps the honorable Member will allow me to answer 
‘‘the question. The five quotations referred to in the hon- 
“‘orable member’s question are in all material parts correct. 
«The first is a free, but substantially accurate, rendering of 
“a passage, not in Centurion’s covering despatch, which is 
“the document printed in the Appendix, but in the accom- 
“ panying judicial report certified and signed by him. The 
‘“‘ copy of this document is not set out in the Appendix, but it 
“is directly confirmed by a passage in Centurion’s report at 
“ page 115 of the Appendix, line 45. There are a great many 
“other Spanish documents supporting the British case which 
“have not at present been printed. 
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«The second extract is to be found in a Spanish document 
“set out at page 116 of the Blue-book, beginning ‘The mur- 
“¢ der of the guard’ and ending ‘bythe enclosed map.’ The 
“ difference in language is due to a difference in translation. 
‘The third paragraph is also to be found at page 116 of the 
‘‘ Blue-book, the difference again being due to a different 
‘translation. ‘The fourth and fifth quotations are taken direct 
“from Spanish documents, but these have not at present been 
‘‘ printed in the Appendix, as page 15 of the statement will 
«show. 

‘‘ All the quotations and facts contained in the statement are 
‘to be found in original documents, only portions of which 
‘have at present been published, but it is proposed shortly to 
“issue a second collection. The slight verbal discrepancies 
‘‘in certain of the quotations are owing to the fact that 
‘revised translations were procured of some of the papers 
‘‘and that these were not completed in time to make the cor- 
‘‘ responding corrections in the statement. But the sense of 
“the passages will be found tobe the same. ‘The only excep- 
‘tion is that of. a quotation on page 5, where a note giving 
“the general purport of a document has, by inadvertence, 
‘“been included in a textual quotation.” 

The “ New York Times” of March 26th ultimo, publishes 
the following : “London, March 25.—A Parliamentary paper 
“‘ was issued this afternoon entitled ‘Errata in the Venezuela 
‘«« Blue Book.’ The first emendation of the text of the Blue 
‘‘ Book is of the extract from the secret reports on the domin- 
“ions of the King of Spain in America, addressed to the 
«Spanish Government (page 5), which reads: ‘It appears 
“«¢ that the Dutch settlements in Guayana extend from close to 
«the River Amazones to the Orinoco.’ This passage is 
‘“‘amended to read: ‘It appears that the Dutch settlements 
“¢in Guayana already extended from close to the River Ama- 
“¢ zon, at least as far as the Pomeroon.’”’ 

« The errata withdraw the version of the Centurion’s report 
“in 1770 (page 14 of the Blue Book), and substituted another, 
‘affirming that the report sent home by Centurion inclosed 
“‘ declarations by the Prefect and three members of the Spanish 
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«‘ missions to the effect that the Spaniards had not then and 
«¢never had any fort on the Cuyuni. What the Dutch believed 
**to be two forts in the neighborhood were villages belonging 
*¢to the missions on the northern bank of the Yuruari. The 
** paper quotes parts of these declarations from the Audiencia 
«de Caracas, together with letters and reports written in the 
evear 1770.” 

«A note appended to the errata says: ‘Extracts from docu- 
««¢ments cited in the Preliminary Statement, of which marginal 
“treferences are therein given, but which are not printed in 
“the appendix, together with other extracts from Spanish and 
«<Dutch documents, bearing on the question, will be published 
“¢¢in a supplementary paper.’ ” 

The first emendation mentioned substitutes the past tense 
extended for the present extend; it adds the words already and 
at least which are not extant in the extract quoted by the Blue 
Book ; and, what is of more serious import, the Pomaron is 
designated in place of the Orinoco. Thus disappear two 
errors: first, the reference to page 56 of Appendix I, where 
the passage quoted is not to be found; and second, that of 
showing the Spaniards as avowing, shortly before the Treaty 
of Munster, in 1648, that the Dutch were established actually 
on Orinoco River itself, whereas the distance from the south- 
ernmost mouth of this river to that of the Pomaron covers a 
space of at least one and one half degrees. 

Tne ‘Daily Chronicle” sets side by side the quotation made 
in the Preliminary Statement and the words to be found on 
page, not 56, but 57 of Appendix I, as follows: 


“SUPPOSED EXTRACT.” 

“The Dutch settlements in Guayana 
“extend from close to the River Ama- 
“zones to the Orinoco the 
“best settlement they possess on the 
“whole of this coast is that of New 
“Zelandia, in the River Paumeron, 
“very near the River Orinoco, and 
“close to the city of Santo Thomé de 
“Ja Guayana, which belongs to Your 
“‘Majesty.” 


“REAL EXTRACT.” 

“Twenty leagues higher up to the 
‘“Jeeward,in the River Paumaron,is the 
“town of New Calandia (Zelandia), 
“which is very large and rich in all 
“kinds of fruits, being the best settle- 
“ment they possess on the whole of 
“this coast: and on this account they 
“carefully guard it, for this is already 
“very near the River Orinoco, where 
“the fort of Goyana (Guayana), which 
“belongs to his Majesty, is situated.” 
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In the second extract do not appear the first words of the 
quotation ; but in the remainder, the words, if not exactly 
alike, are at least very similar, and with practically the same 
meaning. The “Daily Chronicle” draws attention to another 
error on pages 14 and 15 of the Preliminary Statement, where 
a report of Governor Centurion, dated in April 1770, is thus. 
quoted: 

«We have no fort in the Cuyuni nor had we ever one 
“there. ‘The two forts are nothing more than the two villages. 
‘‘of the missions on the northern bank of the Yuruari.” — 

The despatch copied on page 114 of Appendix I, and set 
by the said newspaper side by side with the foregoing quota- 
tion, does not contain any such statement. 

It is also observed by the ‘Daily Chronicle” that on page 
15 of the Preliminary Statement is inserted a declaration of 
Padre de la Garriga, the Prefect of the missions, in which he 
affirms that he does not know that the Spaniards had built a 
fort in the Cuyuni, or in its immediate neighborhood ; but no: 
such passage appears in Padre Garriga’s declaration as given 
on page 117 of Appendix I. 

Lastly, the “Daily Chronicle’? observes that according to: 
page 15 of the Preliminary Statement, the Governor of Cu- 
mana, on being asked to report concerning the Spanish attack 
upon the Dutch posts at Moroco and on the Cuyuni, replied 
that “he had no knowledge whatever of such events, nor are 
“there any papers in the archives of the province in reference 
‘‘to such matters or questions of limits’’; nevertheless, the 
document printed on page 114 of Appendix I contains no such 
words, the Governor merely stating that the events complained 
of happened after the separation of the province of Cumana 
from that of Guayana, and that consequently he, the’ Governor 
of Cumana, had no knowledge of them. 

The same lack of authentication is to be observed with re- 
spect to the documents extracted from the archives of Hol- 
land, and of which only one is presented in the original tongue, 
together with an English translation. The other documents 
are set out either in English or French, which latter language 
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was, and is still sometimes employed by the Government of 
the Low Countries. 


BARIMA. 


The Preliminary Statement asserts (page 17) that, “In 
«©1781 the British captured the Dutch Colonies in Guiana and 
‘marked the boundary upon the coast to the westward of 
«Point Barima. A map of the newly acquired Colony was 
«drafted on the spot and was published in London in 1783. 
“This map (No. 6) gives the name Barima to the River 
«¢ Amacura and makes it the western boundary of the Colony.” 
The fact of Great Britain having at that time captured the 
Dutch Colonies did not make them hers. The hostilities 
which were in progress during that year only gave her tem- 
porary possession of her conquest, which she was not able to 
retain, being deprived of it in the following year by a fleet of 
the French, then allied with Holland and which, moreover, 
she agreed to restore by the preliminary Treaty of 1783 and 
the definite one of 1784. 

As it has previoulsy been observed, a country adjacent to an- 
other cannot by itself determine their boundaries; less still 
when the definite ownership of such country has not yet been 
determined. The Preliminary Statement again repeats the 
same argument, affirming (on page 1g) that in 1796 the En- 
glish again took the Dutch Colonies and marked the bounda- 
ries, and adding that Spain recognized this fact by not remon- 
strating against it, although in a despatch marked “De Pre- 
ferencia’”’ of March 4, 1797, Don Pedro Carbonell, Captain- 
General of Caracas, communicated to the Prince de La Paz, 
Secretary of State, the news that the English had defined the 
limits of the Dutch Colonies, and in so doing had portioned 
out all the territory from the Essequibo to Barima. It is also 
alleged that in this despatch was enclosed the journal of Fray 
Felipe de Tarraga, a Capuchin who was commissioned to pro- 
ceed to the mouth of the Orinoco: and ascertain the truth of 
this statement regarding the English, and who wrote in his 
report that the English were on the east bank of the Amacuro, 
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where they had Indians in their pay to watch that place and 
give them information of any attempt on the part of the Span- 
iards to pass there. It is added that a note on the despatch 
shows that it was read by the King of Spain, and no action 
was taken. At this time, in the beginning of 1797, Spain and 
Great Britain were at war with each other. The former had 
declared war against the latter on October 5th, 1796, among 
other reasons because England had seized the Colony of Dem- 
erara which belonged to the Dutch, and had placed herself, 
by this means, in the way to the Spanish possessions in Guayana, 
besides carrying on contraband commerce with Peru, ete. 
Therefore the occupation, by the British, of Barima and Ama- 
curo, if such event occurred, was an act of hostility, as it is 
well known that war gives the right to occupy the territory of 
the enemy. 

Spain could not do otherwise than reply with hostilities to 
the hostilities of the British, and she.was so doing, allied for 
that purpose with France and the Batavian Republic. In pur- 
suance of this object,on March 3tst, 1797, when Spain, of 
course, had not yet received the above mentioned report of 
the Captain-General Carbonell, dated the fourth of the same 
month, in which information was given of the proceedings of 
the English at Barima and Amacuro, she signed with Holland 
a treaty by which she placed at the disposal of the Batavian 
Republic an auxiliary body of troops, composed of twelve 
hundred men, for the defense of the Dutch Colony of Suri 
nam, and other adjacent places, against the aggressions of the 
common enemy, Great Britain. 

Spain, in so doing, had undoubtedly in mind the danger 
which threatened her possessions in Guayana, adjacent to those 
of Holland. 

It was in the beginning of 1797 that the Spaniards made 
an attack upon the British garrison of the Moroco, with the 
unsuccessful result mentioned in the Preliminary Statement, 
and which was also referred to by Lord Aberdeen in his com- 
munication of 1844 to Sefior Fortique, although he describes 
the occurrence as taking place at New Zealand, which was 
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not in the Moroco, as he affirms, but on the Pumaron, next to 
Midd leburgh. 

The Preliminary Statement adds that the Spaniards being 
repulsed and completely defeated by the combined English 
and Dutch forces, the British were thus secured in their pos- 
session of the whole colony as claimed by the Dutch in their 
remonstrances above quoted ; but the said statement should 
also prove that when an effort is made to retake by force of 
arms a place captured by the enemy of a State, the failure of 
such effort is sufficient in itself to confirm the loss of the prop- 
erty held forcibly by the captor. Such a principle is not based 
upon reason, and is contrary to the teachings of the publicists. 

It is convenient at this point to note that when peace was 
reestablished on March 27th, 1802, between Spain, France, 
and the Batavian Republic, on the one part, and on the other 
part Great Britain, it was agreed in the Treaty of Amiens,. 
Article III, as follows: 

‘Fis Britannic Majesty restores to the French Republic 
‘and its allies, viz.: His Catholic Majesty and the Batavian 
“Republic, all the possessions and colonies which had be- 
“longed to them and had been either occupied. or conquered 
“by Britannic forces during the war, except the island of 
“Trinidad and the Dutch possessions in the island of Ceylon.” 

From this it may be inferred that even if the British, avail- 
ing themselves of their war with Spain, took possession of 
Amacuro and Barima, marked the boundaries of the Dutch 
colonies and portioned off all the territory between the Esse- 
quibo and Barima, thus assailing the rights of Spain, the 
Peace of Amiens destroyed the effect of such hostilities and 
reestablished the order of things existing before the occur- 
rence of such proceedings. 

It is unquestionable that the British did not then remain 
either at Barima or Amacuro, nor did they make there any 
settlement, not even a military post, because they were in 
duty bound to retire in virtue of the above mentioned treaty. 

Barima is the place where the Spanish, before all others, 
sent in 1530 an expedition with a view to make a settlement. 
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This expedition remained there some time, and only retired 
on account of its persecution by the Caribs, and after having 
constructed dwellings and commenced the cultivation of the 
soil. 

Barima is the place where, later on, the Dutch established 
a postin order to trade with the Indians; which post, accord- 
ing to General Netscher, disappeared, abandoned or destroyed, 
in 1683 or 1684. 

Barima is the place from which the Commandant Centurion, 
Governor of Guayana, expelled the Dutch who had returned 
there in 1768. 

Barima is the place where certain persons, sent to visit it in 
1785 by Governor Marmion, only met with groups of Indians 
and found neither foreigners, nor houses, nor any of the marks 
which the British pretend to have fixed in 1781 as a sign of 
sovereignty. 

Barima is the place where, on the 26th of May and 14th of 
September, 1336, Sir Robert Ker Porter, Chargé d’ Affaires 
of Great Britain at Caracas, requested the Government of 
Venezuela to cause a beacon to be erected, as a safeguard for 
all vessels seeking proper entrance into the Orinoco. The 
British Government were acquainted with this correspondence 
as early, at least, as 1842, having received it in that year 
according to the Blue Book, pages 242-247, from their Con- 
sul-General, Mr. Florencio O’Leary; and yet the Foreign 
Office, in 1887, instructed Mr. St. John, the British Minister in 
Venezuela, to declare to the Venezuelan Government that the 
intention of erecting the above mentioned beacon in 1836 was 
unknown to and unauthorized by the British Government. 
(Page 378 of the Blue Book), 

Barima is the place where, as well as at Amacuro, Sir 
Robert H. Schomburgk, British Commissioner for surveying 
and marking out the boundaries between Demerara and Vene- 
zuela, erected in 1841 certain posts, against which proceeding 
public opinion here protested energetically. These marks 
were removed in 1842 by order of Lord Aberdeen, at the 
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urgent instance of Dr. Alejo Fortique, Representative of 
Venezuela. 

Barima, nevertheless, was included in the so-called « North- 
west District,” decreed in 1888 by the Government of Dem- 
erara, against which the Venezuelan Government hastened to 
protest on June 15th of the same year, as they also did on 
receiving the news that the said Coloniel Government, on 
July 19th, 1890, and under pretext of establishing another 
district to be called « Pomaron,” and of altering the demarca- 
tion of the so-called ‘North-west District,” fixed boundaries 
which added to the colony a still greater part of Venezuelan 
territory. 

Barima is the place about which Mr. Schomburgk wrote to 
Mr. Light, Governor of Demerara, in a report dated June 
22d, 1841, and published in the Blue Book, pages 1g2-201, as 
follows : 

«The pale, or post, at the mouth of the Barima, was 
“«planted as an attestation of Her Majesty’s undoubted right 
«tof possession to that river. ‘This point in the possession of 
«Great Britain is of great value in a military respect. The 
‘peculiar configuration of the only channel (Boca de Navios) 
«¢ which admits vessels of some draught to the Orinoco, passes 
“near Point Barima, so that if, hereafter, it became of advantage 
“<to command the entrance to the Orinoco, this might be easily 
‘effected from that point. . This assertion is supported by 
** Colonel Moody’s evidence, who visited the spot in his mili- 
“tary capacity in the commencement of this century. 

« When the limits of British Guiana are established, it will 
“tbe highly advisable that some person of authority should be 
“¢placed at this point, not only for the protection of the native 
“tribes, but likewise to command from the neighboring States that 
“respect to which a British Colony like Guiana has full right. 

“ Venezuela has a post, and a commandant, within a short 
«‘ distance from the mouth of the Orinoco ; the post nearest to 
“the western boundary of British Guiana is in the River Pome- 
“roon, a distance of 120 miles from the Amacura, and it follows, 
‘consequently, that the post-holder of the Pomeroon can 
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‘never exercise his influence or protection over the Indians 
“who are settled on the Barima or its tributaries ; and which, 
‘‘as I have been assured by the Superintendent of Rivers and 
« Creeks in this district, amount to a large number.” 

It will be seen from the passages copied above: first, that 
the possessor of Point Barima would hold the Keys of the 
River Orinoco and of the other streams connected with it ; 
secondly, that it is consequently a military position of great 
value; thirdly, that Great Britain, being established at that 
point, would dominate Venezuela and the neighboring States 3. 
fourthly, that at that time (1841) there existed no British post 
between the Orinoco and the Pomaron; and fifthly, that at 
the same period a great number of Indians were settled at 
Barima. 

In the “ History of British Guiana,” by James Rodway,. 
volume III, chapter XXXII, entitled “Exploration and the 
Boundary Question,” we find on pages 168, 169 that : ** About 
‘the middle of the Seventeenth Century there was a Dutch 
‘¢outpost at the mouth of the Barima, where a slave-market 
‘‘of the Caribs was held. It was abandoned about the year 
‘¢ 1680, probably because it did not pay, but certainly not from 
“fear of the Spaniards ; in fact it was intimately connected. 
‘¢ with the Pomeroon Colony, and when that failed the Barima. 
‘post was necessarily given up.” 

This being true, as it is also affirmed by the historian 
Netscher and corroborated by Schomburgk’s language in the 
passages already quoted, it is difficult to comprehend the te- 
nacity with which Great Britain, a partizan of effective occu- 
pation and calling herself inheritor of the rights of Holland, 
sustains that Barima belongs to her, although it was aban- 
doned by the Dutch, from whom she pretends to have de- 
rived her title, so far as to deny Venezuela in 1887 the rights 
to there erect a beacon, highly useful under all circumstances. 
for every one. She occupies the place in 1884, she appropri- 
ates it in 1886, and in 1888 she declares it a district of the 
Colony of Demerara, and continues in possession, keeping it 
under her government and enjoying the benefit of its recently 
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discovered mines, whose products, up to the present, exceed 
the sum of thirteen millions of dollars. 

Great Britain insists that as the territory of Guayana was not. 
occupied, nor even known by the Spaniards, the Dutch were 
perfectly entitled to take possession of it and appropriate it to- 
themselves ; which is equivalent to affirming that a nation can 
only claim a right to the territory she actually occupies. 
Nevertheless, even in the same question at issue, Great 
Britain has acted in contradiction of this opinion. And the 
proof is this. The Blue Book publishes on pages 260, 261 
a despatch from Mr. Belford Hinton Wilson, British Chargé 
d’ Affaires in Venezuela, dated November 16th, 1850, in which 
he says to Lord Palmerston, Her Britannic Majesty’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs : “ Herewith I have the honor of inclosing 
“to your Lordship a copy of a despatch addressed to me by 
«Mr. Vice-Consul Mathison on the 14th ultimo, stating that 
“there was a report in circulation at Bolivar that the Gov- 
“ernor of British Guiana had visited ‘Point Barima’ with a 
*«schooner and two large boats full of men, and that a fort 
‘“‘called ‘ Fuerte Antiguo, on the Cuyuni, had been taken 
‘possession of by British troops.” 

«So far back as the 25th September last, Mr. Mathison had 
“transmitted to me a copy of the ‘Guiana Royal Gazette’ of 
“the 3d of that month, in which an incidental mention is made 
‘‘of Governor Barkly’s absence from Georgetown, on a visit 
«‘ with his staff to the remote northwestern districts of that col-- 
“ony, watered by the Rivers Barima, Moruca, and Pomeron,. 
‘and bordered by the territories of the Republic of Venezuela, 
‘and I have since read in the London ‘Times’ a statement 
“to the same effect, thus showing that there was no mystery 
‘‘made about this visit, as, in fact, there was no motive for 
‘“‘ concealment. 

« Desirous, however, of removing at once from the mind of 
“the Venezuelan government the mistrust which I felt satisfied 
“this visit would not fail to awaken I, on the 14th ultimo, called 
“upon M. Vicente Lecuna, Venezuelan Secretary of State for 
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“ Foreign Affairs, and asked him whether he had received any 
“intelligence from Guiana.” 
* * * * * * * % 

“7 then read to M. Lecuna in translation your Lordship’s 
‘‘despatch to me upon this subject of the 15th June last, point- 
‘ing out at the same time that the issue of such instructions 
‘‘had been rendered necessary in consequence of the avowed 
‘‘ disposition of the Venezuelan Legislature to empower and 
‘¢compel the Executive Government to construct forts in the dis- 
‘puted territory and to exercise other acts of sovereignty incon- 
‘sistent with, and offensive to, the rights of Great Britain.” 

“T suggested, likewise, that possibly the visit of Governor 
‘“‘ Barkly originated in a desire to ascertain, by personal obser- 
‘‘ vation, the nature of the boundaries between the two coun- 
‘‘ tries, so as to be better enabled to protect them against the 
‘threatened aggression by Venezuela.” 

‘“T however assured M. Lecuna distinctly that Governor 
‘‘ Barkly did not and cannot, under his present instructions, 
‘‘ contemplate the adoption of any measures which might be 
«justly considered aggressive by Venezuela.” 

“% # * * * %* * * 

‘‘T accordingly saw the President by appointment, and after 
‘‘ reading also to him in translation your Lordship’s despatch to 
“me of the 15th of June last,1 offered to him explanations and 
‘ assurances similar to those which I had offered to M. Le- 
SeCunae ) 

Lord Palmerston’s despatch, alluded to by Mr. Wilson and 
published in the Blue Book, pages 259-260, says: ‘“ With ref- 
‘erence to the correspondence which has passed respecting 
‘the reported intention of the Venezuelan authorities to con- 
«struct fortifications in the territory in dispute between Great 
«Britain and Venezuela, I have to instruct you to call the 
‘¢ serious attention of the President and Government of Ven- 
‘“ezuela to this question, and to declare that whilst, on the 
‘one hand, Her Majesty’s Government has no intention of occupy- 
“ing or encroaching upon the disputed territory, they will not, on 
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“the other hand, view with indifference aggressions on that 
“territory by Venezuela.” 

* Under these circumstances, Her Majesty’s Government 
‘hope that positive instructions will be sent to the Venezuelan 
“authorities in Guiana to abstain from taking any measures 
“which might be justly considered aggressive by the British . 
“authorities ; because such measures, if taken, must lead to a 
“collision, which Her Majesty’s Government would deeply 
“regret, but for which, with all its consequences, whatever 
“those consequences might be, Her Majesty’s Government 
“ would consider the Government of Venezuela to be wholly 


_* responsible.” 


«You will keep Vice-Admiral the Earl of Dundonald fully 
“informed of everything which may occur in this matter ; and 
‘it is the desire of Her Majesty’s Government that you should 


- “be careful to maintain a conciliatory but. firm tone in all 


“the communications which you may have thereupon with the 
«Venezuelan Government.” 

Mr. Wilson complied with the foregoing instructions, which 
brought as a consequence the communication addressed on 
November 18th, 1850, to Sefior Vicente Lecuna, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic, and his answer thereto, dated 
December 2oth of the same year. 

After making an extract of Mr. Wilson’s note, Sefior Le- 
cuna answered, by order of the President of the Republic, 
that : * the Government never could have persuaded itself that, 
“in spite of the negotiation open in this matter, and of the 
“rights of Venezuela alleged in the question of boundaries 
“ pending between the two countries, Great Britain would 
“ desire to employ force in order to occupy the territory 
*‘ claimed by each country ; much less could the Government 
“‘think this possible after Mr. Wilson has so repeatedly assured 
‘it, and, as the Executive Government believes, with sincerity, 
“that these imputations are destitute of any foundation what- 
‘ever, and, on the contrary, are the very reverse of the truth.” 

“Reposing in this confidence, fortified by the protestations 
“contained in the note under reply, the Government has no 
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“ difficulty in replying that Venezuela has no intention of 
‘‘occupying or encroaching upon (‘usurpar’) any part of the 
‘‘ territory, the dominion of which is in dispute, and that it will 
‘not view with indifference that Great Britain shall act other- 
“wise.” 

‘‘ Futhermore, orders will be issued to the authorities in 
‘Guiana to abstain from taking steps by which the engage- 
“ment the Venezuelan Government has hereby contracted 
“may be violated, and which might give rise to fatal results 
‘in the same manner as Mr. Wilson has assured the Govern- 
“ment that like orders have been given to the British author- 
‘sities in Guiana, and which if necessary, would be cheer- 
“fully repeated.” 

These antecedents have been mentioned, in the first place, 
as a proof of the hostile spirit which animates Great Britain 
whenever the boundaries of Demerara are in question, for if 
in 1841 she threatened to resist the aggressions of Venezuela 
upon the territories bordering on the frontier, then occupied 
by tribes of independent Indians, in 1850 she equally threatens 
to employ the forces of the squadron under Vice-Admiral the 
Earl of Dundonald; secondly, in order to demonstrate beyond 
a doubt that it was the British Government itself which pro- 
posed, through its Legation at Caracas, the agreement not to 
occupy, nor encroach upon, the territory in dispute ; and 
lastly, and especially to show that actual occupation is not 
always inseparably allied to dominion. 

This compact necessarily implies that Venezuela and Ge eat 
Britian own territorjes unoccupied at present by either of the 
two nations. They consider them liable to occupation, but 
their conflicting claims prohibit it, although the territories 
must be finally adjudged to one or the other of the claimants. 

They also might have stipulated that both parties should 
make use in common of the territory in question, as is occa- 
sionally practiced. Whether this be done, or a provisional 
neutrality be agreed upon, it is evident that either one or the 
other of the two measures implies the exclusive right of the 
contracting parties to the ownership of the object in dispute. 
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If this is true, Great Britain herself lessens the value of her 
argument, which tends constantly to sustain that the unoccu- 
pied portions of the territory of Guayana not only did not 
belong to Spain, but were open to occupation by other States. 
Applying this rule to Venezuela, she should not have been 
considered as the owner of territories which were not actually 
occupied by her; and Great Britain, also, is in the same case. 

At the time referred to, Mr. Wilson affirmed, without the 
acquiescence of the Republic, that the right of possession of 
Barima was in dispute between Venezuela and Great Britain. 
(Blue Book, page 256.) 

On the eighth of January, 1885, the British Minister, Mr. 
Mansfield, said to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Vene- 
gaela: “Iam directed by Her Majesty’s Government to at- 
“‘tract the attention of that of Venezuela to the proceedings of 
“the agents of the Manoa Company in certain districts, the sov- 
“ereignty of which is equally claimed by Her Majesty's Govern- 
“ment and that of Venezuela.” (Blue Book, page 327.) 

In order to demonstrate clearly that a continued occupation 
is not always necessary for the preservation of the right of 
property over a territory, it will not be inopportune to recall 
the famous expedition to Darien, carried into effect in 1699 by 
the Scotchman Paterson, who expected from it splendid re- 
sults. The origin of this enterprise, its course and failure, 
form one of the most interesting chapters, the X XI Vth, of Ma- 
caulay’s History of England. He states how much it was dis- 
approved of in England, which at that time formed one King- 
dom with Scotland, it being considered an act of hostility to- 
ward Spain. The fact is that, in spite of all obstacles, the ex- 
pedition, composed of hundreds of persons, set sail, and shortly 
after was followed by another, ignorant of the disaster which 
had overtaken the first. his arrived at Darien and only met 
with Indians whom the Spaniards had allowed to continue liv- 
ing in their own fashion, after having taken possession of that 
region in the name of Spain and withdrawn'to Panama, on ac- 
count of the unhealthiness of the climate. The expeditionists 
had hardly settled when such a shower of evils fell upon them 
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that they decided to abandon the isthmus. One of their ves- 
sels had been confiscated in Carthagena, and the crew com- 
pelled to sweep the streets, without any attention being paid 
to the remonstrances of Paterson. The authorities of the 
neighboring islands, including those belonging to the English, 
took part against the intruders. The survivors finally reached 
New York. 

The second expedition not only found the place deserted, 
but soon saw the approach of a numerous Spanish force which ~ 
it was incapable of combating. 

The expeditionists were therefore obliged to capitulate, 
binding themselves to evacuate shortly the new establishment 
which they had formed under the name of Caledonia. 

Their ejection by the Spaniards neither did, norcould have 
any disagreeable consequence for Spain, for no one offends 
when making use of his right. 

The accomplished historian, member of Parliament, Minister 
of War, and eminent publicist, wisely justified the conduct 
of Spain in repelling Paterson’s invasion as an atrocious offense 
against the Law of Nations; and he affirms that at the time 
of this event, there were regions in Scotland almost inde- 
pendent, as, for instance, Appin and Lochaber, which cared as 
little for the authority of King, Parliament, Privy Council, 
and Court of Session, as did the Indian population of Darien 
for Viceroys and “Audiencias” of Spain; but which the King 
of Spain could not have seized upon without committing an 
outrageous violation of international law. Previous to the 
departure of the second expedition, the Ambassador of the 
Catholic King had complained bitterly of this infraction of the 
law of nations. 

When, in 1885, the German Empire resolved to establish 
its protectorate over the Caroline Islands, the Spanish Govern- 
ment protested as soon as they became cognizant of such a 
purpose, and presented a memorandum in defense of the 
ancient rights of Spain, and its possession never interrupted. 

It was therein stated that “there was no necessity, either 
‘then or until now, of any other titles for the acknowledg- 
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“ment of the dominion over a territory: actual and continued 


“occupation has never been requisite, and even at present, in 


“the numerous archipelagoes spread over the broad extension 
“of Oceanica and on the vast coasts of Africa and Australia, 
“there exist innumerable islands and entire zones wherein 
“material control has not been exercised, either formerly or 
“presently, and still it is not inferentially considered that they 
‘are abandoned.” 

Through the mediation of the Pope, the question was finaly 
decided in favor of Spain, she being, however, in duty bound 
to allow the Germans to establish a coaling station in the 
islands, from which obligation she succeeded in obtaining her 
release in the following year. 

Does there exist a dispute between two States respecting 
the right of possession or sovereignty over certain places 
which both agree to leave unoccupied by reason of said dis- 
pute? If so, this is equivalent to a declaration that actual oc- 
cupation is not indispensable to a title of ownership. 

‘This is the doctrine of the law of contiguity, or of the ex- 
tent of occupation, or of the Hinterland. 

The English jurisconsult Phillimore says (Volume I, page 
277): “There appears to be no variance in the opinions of 
writers upon international law as to this point. They all agree 
that the right of occupation incident to a settlement, such as 
has been described, extends over all territory actually and 
bona fide occupied, over all that is essential to the real use of 
the settlers although the use be only inchoate and not fully 
developed; over all, in fact, that is necessary for the integrity 
and security “of the possession, such necessity being measured 
“by the principle already applied to the parts of the sea ad- 
“‘jacent to the coasts, namely, ‘ 2b7 finitur imperium ubi finitur 
“carmorum vis’. The application of the principle to a terri- 
“torial boundary is, of course, dependent in each case upon 
‘details of the particular topography.” 

The doctrine has been established that the ocean is absolutely 
free to all, that it cannot fall under the private dominion of any 
one nation, that no sovereign is entitled to dictate laws con- 
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cerning it and impose them upon other States, that it is inca- 
pable of being subject to occupation or appropriation, and that 
every one 1s competent to make use of, navigate and travel, 
upon it, and appropriate its products, the fishes, pearls, corals, 
sponges and all the rest, whatsoever they may be. Neverthe- 
less, by universal consent, a different rule is applied to those 
portions of the sea that wash the coasts and serve them as fron- 
tiers, and they are looked upon as belonging to the nation to 
which they are contiguous, and as subject to be governed by 
it in the same manner, and by virtue of the same title, as is 
the land. 

The principal reason upon which this 1s based is the interest 
which a maritime nation has in keeping others at a distance 
from its shores, in regulating the navigation of its coasts, and 
in preventing their free use by other nations; because such 
liberty of navigation would be prejudicial to the owner of the 
coasts, and would prevent the securing of all the advantages, 
to be derived from their possession. ‘Those parts of the sea 
are the bulwarks, the line of defense of a State. Should they 
be open to free navigation, as is the main ocean, this would 
expose maritime nations to aggressions the most unforeseen, 
and consequently, the most difficult to repulse, and it would 
deprive them of the fortifications constructed for their defense. 

The principal reason for the appropriation of territorial seas 
is, therefore, the security of the State bounded bythem. The 
second reason is the necessity of protecting commerce, source 
of the power and welfare of nations. ‘The freedom of navi- 
gation in territorial seas would destroy the present bases of 
international commerce, and would deprive most of the mari- 
time States of the immense advantayes they derive from this 
traffic.” 

These States may consequently refuse the right of such 
navigation to all nations in general, or to any particular ones ; 
they may prohibit navigation of a certain character, such as 
the coasting trade ; they may limit the number of ships of war 
approaching their coasts, or anchoring in their harbors or 
roadsteads ; they may subject merchant vessels to inspection 
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by customs officials, and to the payment of port-charges, such 
as anchorage, lighthouse and buoyage dues, etc.; in one word 
they may formulate all the regulations they may deem condu- 
cive to their own interests. Even ships of war, whose com- 
manders directly represent their sovereigns, on entering ports, 
or roadsteads only, may be required to submit to certatn con- 
dition$, principally the salute and other recognitions of sov- 
ereignty. 

Some writers sum up the fundamental reasons of the above 
mentioned appropriation in the following words: 

Ist. The safety of a coast State demands exclusive posses- 
sion of the coast. 

2d. The exercise of vigilance over the vessels which enter 
into, depart from, or lie in these waters, is imperative for the 
preservation of good order, and for the development of the 
political, cornmercial, and fiscal interests of the coast State. 

3d. The use of the territorial waters tends to assure the ex- 
istence of the populations of their shores. 

The right of property in and sovereignty over its territory 
is derived by a State from its own absolute right to liberty 
and independence. 

With reference to a river, the nation which possesses it has 
a right-of dominion, not-only over its waters, but also over 
those of the other rivers joining it, above all, at its mouth. 
This mouth must belong to the State exclusively, for the rea- 
sons already adduced in justification of the right of property 
over territorial seas; because, if the affluents remain under 
the dominion of a foreign nation, the State in question is inca- 
pable of exercising over them the prerogatives of sovereignty. 
The presence of a foreign power at the mouth of a river would 
constantly impede, nay, it would frustrate the execution of the 
owner’s dispositions; in short, it would supersede the possessor 
in every respect. 

In the special case of the Amacuro and the Barima, which 
empty into the mouth of the Orinoco, if they remain under the 
dominion of Great Britain, Venezuela must lose her right of 
possession and sovereignty over the Orinoco. 
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For this reason the above quoted historian of Guayana, 
Rodway, says, in page 169, Volume III: 

«The early maps of the country give-no boundaries, but it 
‘¢was always understood that when a settlement was made at 
‘the mouth of a river, the whole district drained by this par- 
‘ticular stream and its tributaries was under the control of the 
‘nation which kept the entrance. In accordance with this rule 
“& Spain was entitled to claim the Orinoco and Parana, Portugal 
‘‘the Amazon, and France the Mississippi and St. Lawrence.” 

Lord Aberdeen and Lord Granville spontaneously recog- 
nized the importance to Venezuela of the possession of the 
Orinoco; and it will be fully understood, as appears from re- 
searches made in 1886 by the commissioner and engineer, 
Dr. J. Mufioz Tebar, that the so-called Barima River is only 
a branch of the Orinoco itself, and forms, together with this 
river, an island as they flow into the sea; this branch is sim- 
ilar to the Macareo, which is thrown to the north from the 
left bank of the great river. 

With respect to the true River Barima, Dr. Mufioz Tebar 
affirms that it rises at the foot and on the easiern side of the 
Imataca Mountains, flows in great part from west to east, 
then turns to the north and joins the River Arauca, and the 
waters of both empty into the branch of the Orinoco called 
Barima. ; | 

Great Britain has given such expansion to this principle, 
that to colonies settled on the coasts of the Atlantic she has 
granted concessions extending as far as the Pacific; she has 
considered that factories established on the coasts of Hudson 
Bay gave her exclusive right of occupation as far as the 
Rocky Mountains; and that the new establishments on the 
southernmost coasts of the Atlantic authorized her to revin- 
dicate the territories extending from there to the southern seas, 
and in reality she carried her pretensions as far as the Mis- 
SiSSipp1. 

The English have no reason for wondering that Spain 
should appropriate so many lands: according to Bluntschli, 
Book IV, No, 278, of his Codified International Digest, the 
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crown of England based, during centuries, its sovereignty 
over the continent of North America upon the fact that an 
intrepid navigator in its employ, the Venetian Cabot, had been 
the first to discover, in 1496, the American coast from the 
fifty-sixth to the thirty-eighth degree of north latitude, 
although he had limited himself to coasting without taking 
possession of that immense region. The same author affirms. 
(No. 281) that, not only in America, but also in Australia, 
England extends her dominion over immense territories, in- 
habited or occupied by savages, and cannot, in truth, either 
cultivate or control those territories. 

Robertson, in his History of America, is in accord with 
Bluntschli, as he affirms (Book IX), in reference to the col- 
onization of Virginia, that, on June rrth, 1578, Queen Eliza- 
beth of England authorized Sir Humphrey Gilbert to take 

_ possession of all the lands discovered by him in America and 
not occupied by any other Christian prince or nation, prohibit- 
ing every one from forming, during a period of six years, any 
establishment whatever at a distance of less than two hundred 
leagues from the points occupied by Sir Humphrey or his 
associates. It is said in the same history that, in 1612, on 
granting a new charter to the Colony of Virginia, the king of 
England annexed to the government of the said colony all the 
islands situated less than three hundred leagues from the coast, 
and that, by virtue of this clause, the company enjoying the 
concessions took possession of the Bermudas, and of other 
small islands discovered by Gates and Summers. 

The principle invoked has been established with the appro- 
bation of the States. Wharton’s Digest, Chapter I, $2, reads: 

«That continuity furnishes a just foundation for a claim of 
“territory, in connection with those of discovery and occupa- 
“tion, would seem unquestionable. It is admitted by all that 
“neither of them is limited by the precise spot discovered or 
“occupied. It is evident that in order to make either avail- 
‘cable, it must extend at least some distance beyond that actu- 
‘“‘ally discovered or occupied; but how far, as an abstract 
“question, is a matter of uncertainty. It is subject, in each 
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“case, to be influenced by a variety of considerations. In the 
«case of an island, it has been usually maintained in practice 
«to extend the claim of discovery or occupancy to the whole; 
‘‘so likewise in the case of a river, it has been usual to extend 
“them to the entiresregion drained by it, more especially in 
«cases of a discovery and settlement at the mouth; and em- 
‘“‘phatically so when accompanied by exploration of the river 
‘and region through which it flows. Such, it is believed, may 
_“ be affirmed to be the opinion and practice, in such cases, 
*« since the discovery of this continent.” 

The English jurisconsult, Phillimore, participates in the same 
opinion, as is evident from paragraph 237 of his work upon 
International Law, which says: “If the circumstances had 
*‘been these, viz.: that an actual setthement had been grafted 
‘upon a discovery made by an authorized public officer of a 
“¢ nation at the mouth of a river, the law would not have been 
*‘ unreasonably applied.” 

What follows has been taken from the ‘* Annals of Gua- 
yana,’ by Rodway and Watt, where it is said, Volume I, 
page 6 and following, that during his third voyage, and on 
July 31st, 1498, Columbus “ saw land which proved to be the 
‘‘island of ‘Vrinidad, for such it was named by him. Having 
“landed, he proceeded along the coast of Paria, where he 
“met some of the natives, of whom itis recorded ‘ Many of 
«¢¢them had collars and burnished plates about their necks 
46¢ made of Guanin”™ 9 3 0 A De 
“‘cruise along the coast, Columbus went to San Domingo.” 

“In £499, Alonso de Ojeda sailed from Port St. Mary in 
‘‘search of the new land that Columbus had just discovered. 
«« After a voyage of twenty-four days he arrived at the conti- 
‘nent, about two hundred leagues ‘to the south of Trinidad, 
“<7. €,, somewhere on the coast of Surinam. From thence he 
‘sailed along the coast, being everywhere astonished at the 
*¢ size of the rivers and the immense volumes of water poured 
“forth by them, which freshened the sea and made it muddy 
“for a long distance out from the shores. Ojeda is supposed 
“to have entered the mouths of the Essequibo and Orinoco, but 
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‘¢ he did not see any of the inhabitants until he arrived at or 
“near Trinidad. He had as a companion on this voyage 
Seemecieoe Vespucci. . . ., . . . The territory west 
“of the Orinoco was named by Vespucci Venezuela.” 

It is said, in the same work, that Vicente Yafiez Pinzon, who: 
had sailed from Palos, reached Brazil on January 28th, 1500. 
He discovered the outlet of the River Amazon, continued his 
voyage along the coast of Guayana, reached the Orinoco, 
and loaded his vessels with Brazil wood. 

“In 1530, the Spaniards, who had succeeded in establishing 
themselves on Terra-Firma, sent Pedro de Acosta to Barima 
with two small caravels and three hundred men; but it is 
afhrmed that in the same year they were driven away by the 
Caribs, who killed the greater part of them.” 

¢ In 1531, Juan Cornejo sailed a short distance up the River 
Orinoco ; but his vessel having got aground, he was forced to 
abandon her, and most of his men who had succeeded in 
reaching the shore, were seized by Caribs and by them killed 
and,eaten.” . , | 

“In the same year, Diego de Ordaz, having been appointed 
Governor of Guiana, sailed from: Spain at the head of 600 
men, and having 30 horses. He proceeded to the mouth of 
the Orinoco, and sailed up its course as far as the confluence 
of the Caroni.” 

“ There followed twenty more expeditions to the Orinoco, 
attracted by the news of the existence of ‘ El Dorado,’ given by 
Juan Martinez, who had been abandoned by Ordaz ina canoe, 
_ without paddles or food, in punishment of having allowed the 
stock of gunpowder to explode, but who was rescued by the 
Indians and by them carried to Manoa. The chiefs of these 
these expeditions were Juan Corteso, Gaspar de Silva, Juan 
Gonzales, Felipe de Utrea, Geronimo de Ortal, etc.” 

‘In 1576, two Jesuit fathers, Ignacio Llauri and Julian de 
*« Vergara, proceeded up the Orinoco and commenced a Mis- 
“sion, on the site, there is reason to believe, of what was 
“afterwards called Old St. Thomé.” 

‘¢ The missionaries obtained a fair measure of success, but 
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«*three years after the establishment of the mission it was 
«destroyed by Captain Jansen. (lde Alcedo.)” So it is 
affirmed in the “Annals of Guiana,” by Rodway and Watt, 
upon the authority of Alcedo. But the Blue Book (page 7) 
pretends that the two fathers came only about the year 1664, 
that they reported the province abandoned by the Spaniards, 
and that nothing came of their expedition. Padre Caulin and 
Padre Gumilla are in accord with Rodway and Watt, both as 
to the date of the voyage of the Jesuit missionaries and the 
fruit of their labors, which lasted three years, according to 
Padre Caulin. 

It is furthermore stated in the aforesaid *«*Annals,” that ‘‘in 
1582, Gonzales Ximenes de Quesada, Adelantado, or Gov- 
ernor, of New Granada, having made a disastrous attempt to 
reach “El Dorado,” married his daughter to Antonio de 
Berrio, who, at the head of seven hundred horsemen, accom- 
panied by many women, and with a thousand head of cattle, 
driven by Indians, commenced his undertaking on the banks 
of the River Casanare, led his company along it until he ar- 
rived at the River Meta, and thence, partly by land and partly 
by canoes, arrived in the Orinoco.” 
> K aK Paha K 2K Kk *K 

‘In 1585, about 2,000 colonists of all ages and conditions 
embarked at St. Lucar for the new government of Berrio in 
Trinidad and Guiana. Some of them settled in that island, 
and the remainder, in six vessels, proceeded up the Orinoco 
to establish a new settlement on the site of the mission 
of St. Thomé that had been destroyed by Captain Jansen. 
After much trouble with the Caribs, in which half the 
company were destroyed, the remainder settled on or near 
the site of the old mission. The village could not have 
been of much importance, as Raleigh makes no mention of it, 
although he passed the place and resided for some little time 
in the neighborhood.” 

‘Jt is most probable that the settlement was abandoned for 
a time, as Berrio is reported to have carried on his trade with 
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Guiana a few years later, by means of the Indians of Cari- 
pana (Barima district).” 
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“In 1616, on being informed that Raleigh was preparing a 
new expedition to the Orinoco, Gondomar, the Spanish Am- 
bassador at London, protested against this enterprise as being 
intended to attack the possessions of a friendly nation.” 

«The whole of Guiana was claimed by Spain, and Raleigh 
declared that he had no intention to attack any Spanish town 
in that region.” 

It is well known that the result of Raleigh’s last expedition 
was- disastrous and that, owing to the remonstrance of the 
Spanish Ambassador in England, who denounced as an act of 
piracy the burning of St. Thomé by the adventurer’s followers, 
King James ordered the execution of the sentence of death 
which had been pronounced against Raleigh years before, 
and which had been left in abeyance. 

The facts recalled and narrated by the above cited English 
annalists are more than sufficient to demonstrate that, even 
admitting the correctness of the theories of British political 
writers, Spain was the rightful possessor of the Orinoco, not 
only as its discoverer, but also on account of having explored 
a great part of its interior, and of having founded a settle- 
ment at its mouth. 

It is to be observed, in passing, that in the same manner 
that Venezuela cannot consent to the possession of the Rivers 
Amacuro and Barima by any foreign nation, she must also 
object to the demarcation of the boundary at the Guaima, a 
river which, according to Schomburgk, and similarly to many 
other rivers in that locality, joins the Barima by means of a 
canal, in the same way that the Orinoco and the Rio Negro 
are joined by the Cajio de Casiquiare. 

It is alleged that the States-General of the United Prov- 
inces, in the letters-patent’ creating the Dutch West India 
Company, designated the Orinoco as the limit of their juris- 
diction ; but if this were true, and sufficient by itself for the 
acquisition of territories, France would have equal reason to 
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pretend to the dominion of that river or that it should form 
part of her Colony of Cayenne. It is well known, in fact, 
that the expeditions of Europeans in search of ‘‘ Kl Dorado” 
began soon after the discovery by Columbus, in 1498, of 
French Guayana, which was examined in 1499 by Alonzo de 
Ojeda and the famous pilot Juan de la Cosa, and also, in the 
same year, by Vicente Yafiez Pinzon, who was the first to 
sail along the whole extent of the coast of Guayana. The 
first French expedition was that of Chantail and Chambant 
in 1626. 

A few merchants of Normandy obtained, in 1633, a privi- 
lege, which was confirmed in 1638, for trading and navigating 
in the countries situated between the Amazon and Orinoco. 
In 1643, a patent was extended in favor of the Cape North 
Company, organized at Rouen, granting it all the territory 
from the Orinoco to the Amazon, on condition that settlements 
should there be founded and populated. ‘Towards the close 
of 1651, another association was formed at Paris, called the 
French Equinoctial Company, and its letters-patent also gave 
it the right of trading and settling between the Rivers Orinoco 
and Amazon. Another company, incorporated under the 
same name, received, in 1664, from the King of France, with 
the full right of property, justice and lordship, Canada, the 
Antilles, Acadia, the islands of Newfoundland, Cayenne, and 
the lands of South America from the Orinoco to the Amazon. 
(Annuary of French Guayana for 1894. Cayenne. Govern- 
ment Printing-office. ) 

These various grants constituted no right, but only signified | 
a desire to. stimulate by valuable rewards the enterprising 
spirit of adventurers. They were also conceded with the 
design of rivalling Spain, who was envied by all the powers 
of the old world, on account of the portentous advantages 
she had derived by the discovery of a new world. 

One of these was Portugal, which from 1580 to 1640, was. 
under the dominion of Spain, but which in the latter year 
recovered its independence, tardily recognized. Portugal 
obtained possession of the immense region of Brazil and of 
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the peerless Amazon, and by means of the treaties of 1750. 
and 1777, both nations agreed upon the division of their 
dominions in South America. The twenty-fifth clause of the 
first of these treaties is pertinent to the question, as it was 
therein stipulated that both parties should guarantee to each 
other the frontiers and borders of their dominions in South 
America, each one engaging itself to give aid and succor to 
the other until it should remain in peaceful possession and free 
use of the territory which had been exposed to attempts at 
usurpation by others; and with regard to the coasts and adja- 
cent lands, this obligation should extend, on the part of his 
Most Faithful Majesty, as far as the banks of the Orinoco on 
either side, and from Castillos to the Straits of Magellan; and 
on the part of His Catholic Majesty it should extend as far as 
the banks of the Amazon or Marajion on either side, and 
from the said Castillos to the port of Santos. But, with re- 
gard to the interior of South America, the said obligation 
should be unlimited, and in case of any invasion or rebellion 
whatsoever, each of the two crowns should give aid and 
assistance to the other, until matters were brought to a peace- 
ful condition. 

The foregoing clause is textually reproduced in the treaty 
signed between Spain and Portugal at the Pardo, on May 11th, 
1778, and which, unlike the treaty of 1750, remained in full 
force. 

It is thus evident that these treaties recognized the domin- 
ion of Spain over both banks of the Orinoco, a dominion which 
would be diminished or destroyed if any other nation should 
take possession of any of the affluents joining the great river 
at its mouth. It has already been seen, in passages taken from 
the reports of Schomburgk, that in counselling Great Britain 
to take as the limit the Amacura, and to include the Barima 
in her territory, his object was that she should obtain a posi- 
tion which would permit her to exercise absolute domination,, 
mercantile, fluvial and military, over all that region and over 
the others to which the Orinoco leads. 

As further evidence, Article XVIII of the said treaty of 
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1750 stipulated: «“‘With respect to the summit of the mountain 
‘‘range which is to serve as the line between the Maranon and 
‘‘the Orinoco, all the streams which fall into the Orinoco shall be- 
“long to Spain, and to Portugal all those that fall into the 
‘¢Maranon or Amazon.” Therefore, the affluents of the Ori- 
noco, such as the Amacura and the Barima, belonged to Spain, 
and, in consequence, must now belong to Venezuela. 

Likewise, in the treaty of boundaries between Venezuela 
and Brazil, concluded at Caracas on May 5th, 1859, it is es- 
tablished, in Article II, that ‘The line shall run along the sum- 
‘‘mit of the Sierra Parima as far as the angle made by this 
“range with the Sierra Pacaraima, so that all the streams 
‘‘flowing into the Rio Blanco shall remain the property of 
‘‘ Brazil, and that such as flow into the Orinoco shall belong to 
‘“¢ Venezuela; and the line shall continue along the most elevated 
‘‘ points of the said Sierra Pacaraima, so that the waters fall- 
‘ing into the Rio Blanco remain, as has been said, the prop- 
“erty of Brazil, and those which flow into the Lssequibo, Cuyuni 
“and Caroni, shall belong to Venezuela, as far as the territories of 
“ the two States eatend to the eastward.” 

When, in 1880, a part of this frontier was demarked on the 
spot by the commissioners named to that effect, Sefior Miguel 
‘Tejera and Sefior Francisco Xavier Lopez de Aranjo, it was 
established in the eighth Conference that from Mount Cupi, 
one of the points of the line, the said line ‘continues as far as 
‘‘the dominions of both countries extend, over hills and moun- 
‘‘tain-ridges which mark the division of the waters, so that all 
“« those which flow into the Orinoco, Cuyuni, and Essequibo, belong 
“to Venezuela, und all those which flow into the lower Rio Negro 
“belong to Brazil.” 

So it appears that Portugal, and also Brazil as its successor 
in America, have both recognized the international right of 
property of Venezuela over the Orinoco, Cuyuni and Esse- 
quibo, and over the rivers which join them, that is, their 
affuents. 

Let it not be said,as has been written in Demerara, that 
Venezuela and Brazil capriciously divided that territory be- 
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tween themselves, for it will be answered that in this both 
States strictly observed the provisions of the Hispano-Portu- 
guese treaties of 1750 and 1777. 

It may be added that Great Britain did not think-such divi- 
sion Capricious; otherwise she would have surely protested 
against it, which she has not done during the thirty-seven 
years that the treaty has been in force. 

It is opportune to take into consideration an objection which 
has been raised against a document adduced by Venezuela 
since 1882, viz., the instructions given on February 4th, 1779, 
by the Intendente-General of Venezuela, Don José de Abalos, 
‘with a view to establish settlements in the province of Guay- 
ana, and which document is said to admit that the Colony of 
Essequibo extended as far as the Orinoco. 

It is said in paragraph 2d of the above-mentioned document 
that “the chief, and most important, point in this question, in 
“order to avoid fruitless labor, being to secure the limits of the 
“¢ said province of the Orinoco, which begins, on its eastern side, 
*<to the windward of the point where the Orinoco disemboyues, on 
“the confines of the Dutch Colony of Hssequibo, one of the first 
“‘ cares of the Commissioners in this question, with regard to 
“«the establishment which is going to be made, shall be to 
‘approach, as much as possible, the said colony, and en- 
“¢deavor to choose the most advantageous and _ useful site 
‘for the first settlement.” 

This signifies simply that the province of Guayana began 
eastward of the Orinoco, but not next to or on the Orinoco. 
In the same instructions, it was affirmed that the Dutch colony 
of Essequibo, and the others belonging to the States-General 
on that coast, were all commonly situated on the banks of the 
rivers and in proximity to the coast, without extending far 
into the interior of the country; and therefore, behind the 
Essequibo and the other Dutch possessions, eastward as far 
as French Guayana, and southward as far as the Amazon, 
the territory was not occupied by.the Dutch. 

It was therein also provided that, should the commissioners 
meet with any obstacles to their advance and settlement, not 
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only in the eastern confines of the province, but even much 
more to this side of them, in such a case, they might choose, 
upon consideration, the most suitable place for a first settle- 
ment between the mouths of the Orinoco and the colony of 
Essequibo. 

They were also ordered to obtain information respecting 
the interior of the country, and of its confines and regions as 
far as the territories occupied by the Dutch of Essequibo,. 
Surinam, Berbice, and Demerara, and by the French of French 
Guayana; and lastly, it was impressed upon them that the 
principal object of the commission was the settlement and 
security of the borders of the province of Guayana, which: 
were conterminous, towards the east, with Essequibo and. 
French Guayana. 

The Commissioner, Don José Felipe de Inciarte, reported: 
that the Dutch had established at Moroco an advanced post,. 
eighteen leagues, more or less, from Essequibo towards the 
Orinoco; and that although it was then only a miserable 
building, with only two dismounted cannon and a few swivel- 
guns, he advised, as a measure of security for the new settle - 
ments, that the Dutch should be driven from the said post. 

It stands, therefore, beyond a doubt, that the confines of 
the Dutch colony were not at the Orinoco, nor even near the 
Orinoco, but at the Essequibo, which, according to the affirma- 
tions of the Spaniards, lay fifty-five or sixty leagues from the 
great mouth of the Orinoco, as is declared, for instance, by 
Governor Centurion, in the third paragraph of his report to- 
the King of Spain, published in the Blue Book, pages. 
124-130. 

In 1807 was published the book entitled “A Voyage to the 
Demerara, containing a statistical account of the settlements. 
there, and of those on the Essequibo, the Berbice, and other 
contiguous rivers of Guayana,” by Henry Bolingbroke, Esq... 
of Norwich. 

In chapter XVIII, the author emphasizes the importance of 
the Orinoco and earnestly recommends the restitution of Buenos 
Ayres to Spain in exchange for districts of more value along 
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the said river; he laments that the celebrated enthusiast of 
liberty, General Miranda, should not have been called to direct 
the conquest of the western bank of the Orinoco (as if he 
would have consented to such an undertaking) by a regular 
army whose presence and whose principles would have excited 
no apprehension of a servile war, and thus that strip of country 
might have been added to, and consolidated with, the British 
possessions in Guayana. 

This proves clearly that at the time when this book was 
published, the Orinoco did not form a part of British Guayana; 
that its acquisition was eagerly desired; and finally, that it is 
untrue that the Dutch and British held possession of all the 
coast from the Barima as far as the Corentin, during more 


than two consecutive centuries, as is said and repeated by the 
Blue Book. 


THE MOROCO AND PUMARON. 


In the “ Hand Book of British Guayana,” by James Rod- 
way, prepared under the direction of the “Columbian Expo- 
sition, Literary Committee of the Royal Agricultural and 
Commercial Society,” and published at Georgetown in 1893, 
there is a map of British Guayana containing the following 
information: At the north of the mouth of the Moroco are 
written the words Spanish Mission, and this proves that there 
exists there a mission of Spaniards, but why this mission should 
be called Spanish cannot be well understood, if it has been 
recently established. 

There is connection between the foregoing and the asser- 
tion made by Sir Henry Light in his communication to Lord 
Glenelg, inserted in page 285 of the Blue Book, viz.: «The 
«« Pomeroon River, at the western extremity of the Essequibo, 
‘may be taken as a limit to the county, [‘country’ in the 
‘ original] though there isa Mission supported by the Colony 
“on the Moruca River or Creek a short distance westward, 
_4¢ where 500 Spanish Indians are collected in a settlement under 
«a Roman Catholic priest recommended from Trinidad, where 
‘she is reported to be effecting much good.” 
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Also in the second of the maps adjoined to the History of 
the Colonies of the Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbice, by 
General P. M. Netscher, and opposite the center of the course 
of the Moroco, there is a place marked with these words, 
‘Establishments of Spanish Catholic Missionaries among the 
Indians,” a spot but little distant from the Essequibo. 

In the Preliminary Statement of the Blue Book, it 1s affirmed, 
page 20, that “in the same year, 1797, the Spaniards made 
‘‘an attack upon the Moroco post, a fort of the Essequibo 
«Colony, and were repulsed and completely defeated by the 
“combined English aud Dutch Garrisons.” 

Lord Aberdeen had written to Sefior Fortique, Minister of 
Venezuela, under date of March 30th, 1844: “ Previously to 
“this, in 1657, the Dutch erected the posts of New Zealand 
‘and New Middleburgh upon the Pomaroon and the Moroco. 
‘¢ It was at the first of these that, in an attack made as lately 
‘‘as 1797, the Spaniards were entirely defeated by the Dutch 
‘‘and English garrison, and driven to their boats with great 
SLOSS Obulite. 4 : 

In his “Description of British Guiana, Geographical and 
Statistical,” published in London in 1840, Mr. Robert H. 
Schomburgk asserts, pages 85-86, that ‘‘The following year 
“(1797) a party of Spaniards attacked the post on the Mo- 
‘‘rocco river, but they were repulsed with severe loss by a 
‘¢ detachment of Dutch soldiers in British service, commanded 
‘by Captain Rochelle.” 

In one of the various reports of Mr. Schomburgk, a memo- 
randum written by him respecting the boundary question be- 
tween the Republic of Venezuela and British Guayana, it is 
said (Blue Book, page 239): “It is true the Spaniards at- 
‘¢tempted, once or twice, to attack the Dutch at their settle- 
‘‘ ments, but they were always repulsed, even as late as 1797, 
“‘ when their attack upon Fort New Zealand was not only 
“ warmly received by the English and Dutch garrison, but 
“they were totally defeated, many killed or driven into the 
‘river, and only a few escaped in their boats.” 

If these data are worthy of credence, as they seem to be, 
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they again testify that the Spaniards considered themselves 
the owners of the Moroco, and, looking upon the Dutch as 
intruders, they did all in their power to eject them from the 
places illegally occupied; and not content with attacking them 
there, they extended their operations as far as New Zealand, 
a fort which the Dutch had erected, together with New Mid- 
dleburgh, on the banks of the Pumaron. 

Although Spanish documents admit that the Dutch had also 
a post on the Moroco, with a view to prevent the escape of 
slaves, this did not properly constitute occupation, but was 
permitted as a friendly and neighborly favor conferred upon 
these strangers; and the attacks made upon them from time 
to time indicate, at least, that the real owners were not dis- 
posed to continue indefinitely their toleration, in order, without 
a doubt, to prevent that such toleration be construed as an 
abandonment of their rights. It is not of rare occurrence for 
nations to concede to each other benefits of this nature, with- 
out prejudice to their rights, rather, indeed, in the discretional 
exercise of them, an instance of which may be seen in a com- 
pact concluded between the British and Spanish Crowns on 
October 28th, 1790, whereof Article VI reads as follows: *It 
‘is further agreed, with respect to the eastern and western 
‘¢coasts of South America, and to the islands adjacent, that no 
‘«<settlement shail be formed hereafter, by the respective sub- 
“<jects, in such parts of those coasts as are situated to the 
‘¢south of those parts of the same coasts, and of the islands 
“adjacent, which are already occupied by Spain: provided that 
‘the said respective subjects shall retain the liberty of landing 
“‘on the coasts and islands so situated, for the purposes of 
‘‘their fishery, and of erecting thereon huts, and other temporary 
“ buildings, serving only for those purposes.” 

This article shows that not only “huts and other temporary 
buildings might be erected for purposes of fishery,” but also. 
that it was prohibited to British subjects to establish any set- 
tlements “in such parts of those coasts as were situated to the 
south of those parts of the same coasts, and of the islands ad- 
jacent, which were already occupied by Spain.” According 
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to this, the British were not allowed to settle south of the coast 
of the Orinoco already occupied by Spain, nor south of the 
coast adjacent to the coast of the Orinoco. How much less, 
then, could they establish themselves on the coast itself of the 
Orinoco, or on any of the affluents which flow into its mouth, 
as, for instance, the Barima and the Amacuro? 

It should not be lost sight of that, according to the opinion 
of Sir Henry Light, Governor of Demerara, as above cited 
the Pumaron river might be taken as a limit to the country. 

This was written by him in a dispatch addressed to the 
English Government and dated September Ist, 1838. As, 
in 1875, Venezuela referred to this antecedent, Mr. Longden, 
then Governor of Demerara, in a communication directed to 
the Earl of Carnarvon, on July 20th of the same year, in 
order to deny, or diminish, the importance of Sir Henry 
Light’s assertion, affirms (Blue Book, page 285) that his 
predecessor had no intention to discuss the boundaries, “ but 
to give a general view of the general state of that part of the 
Colony which, in his time, was cultivated.” Mr. Longden 
further says; “So far from recognizing the Pomeroon as a 
‘‘boundary with Venezuela, Sir Henry Light, in a subsequent 
‘‘part of the very same dispatch, in apparent ignorance of the 
“actual boundary claimed by Great Britain, speaks of the 
‘country ‘between the Pomeroon and Orinoco as unoccupied 
‘“¢ by any Power and not under any authority.’ I ask your 
‘“‘ Lordship’s leave to quote Sir Henry Light’s words: 

‘““<Tt may be proper here to draw your Lordship’s attention 
““«to the west coast of Essequibo. Behind the Capocy Creek, 
‘«¢ west of the river, there are lakes communicating with the 
“«"Tapacooma, by which small craft may descend the Pome- 
“«roon, proceed up the Moroco, and, through the savannah 
‘““¢at the head, descend to the mouth of the Orinoco by the 
« «River Barima. This communication has been long made 
“«by the Indians and vagabonds of all colours for the pur- 
‘““¢ noses of smuggling and piracy. The labourers on the 
““¢estates have thus at their command a means of settling 07 
“«a coast of 100 miles between the Pomeroon and the Orinoco, 
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<<eunoceupied by any person or under any authority. 

«<The Spaniards have no post on this coast, and it seems to be 
«¢ considered neutral ground.’ ”’ 

_ The defense of Governor Light by his successor exhibits 
him as ignorant, not of the limits of Demerara, which he 
esteemed correct, but of those that Great Britain claimed or 
might claim; and besides this, it brings forth his valuable tes- 
timony to the fact that the 100 miles of coast included between 
the Pumaron and the Orinoco were not occupied in 1838, nor 
were they under the authority of any one. Now this is pre- 
cisely the contrary of what is upheld by Great Britain, since 
she affirms that all the territory from the Barima to the Cor- 
entin was first in possession of the Dutch, and next in her 
Own possession, during more than twocenturies. Great Britain 
is contradicted by the most competent authority, that is, the 
Government of Demerara, by which it is declared that the 
space comprised between the Pumaron and the Orinoco was 
unoccupied and independent of any Power, and therefore to 
_be considered neutral ground. The Preliminary Statement of 
the Blue Book says and repeats that all that territory—which 
was not occupied, or under any authority, and was considered 
neutral in 1838—formed part of the Colony of Essequibo. To 
this may be added the assertion made by Mr. James Rodway 
in Volume III, page 16y, of his recent History of British 
Guayana, to the effect that the Dutch outpost at Barima was 
abandoned about the year 1680, not from fear of the Spaniards, 
but because it did not pay, and that it was given up in conse- 
quence of the failure of the Pumaron Colony. 

It is certain that when the British arrived in 1666, of the 
two forts of New Zealand and New Middleburgh, which had 
been erected on the right bank of the Pumaron River, the 
former was destroyed, and the latter was abandoned and never 
restored. Consequently, the post being given up, there was 
no reason for the Dutch to claim the territory where it stood, 
nor for contemporary historians and cartographers to mark, 
at the mouth of the Pumaron River, the boundary between 
the Dutch and Spanish establishments. 
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It is also stated by Rodway, Volume III, page 279, that 
‘‘although a post had been kept up until late years on the 
Pomaron or on the Moroco, for some years before 1882 there 
was no representative of the government on the Pomaron.” 
This indicates the disappearance of even the old post held by 
the Dutch on the Moroco, which, according to the inspection 
made in 1779 by the Commissioner, and afterwards Governor 
of Guayana, Sefior José Felipe de Inciarte, was simply a miser- 
able building with two dismounted cannon and a few swivel- 
guns; a post which he proposed to occupy in order to drive 
away the Dutch, and which, as he said in 1783, had been 
abandoned by them on account of the invasion of the French. 
And this agrees with what was said in 1838 by Governor Light, 
when he affirmed that the 100 miles between the Orinoco and 
the Pumaron were then unoccupied, under the authority of 
no one, and considered as neutral ground. Therefore, instead 
of an uninterrupted possession of more than two centuries, 
as the Preliminary Statement of the Blue Book declares, the 
occupation effected in 1882 has lasted only fourteen years, 
and was accomplished in spite of the irrefutable fact that the 
convention of 1850 was in full force, wherein it is stipulated 
that the territory in dispute must be left unoccupied by both 
of the contracting parties. 


THE ESSEQUIBO. 


In a note, dated January 31st, 1844, and addressed to Lord 
Aberdeen, Her Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Sefior Fortique, Venezuelan Minister at Lon- 
don, proposed, in the name of Venezuela, the course of the 
Essequibo River as a line of demarcation between the Re- 
public and the English Colony of Demerara. 

In 1822 the Government of Colombia had ordered this 
same line to be presented, on sending to England as Agent, 
Senor José Rafael Revenga. In the instructions given to 
Senor Revenga, by Dr. Pedro Gual, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, the following is to be read: “J take the liberty to call 
“your attention particularly to Article Il. of the Draft of 
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«Treaty with regard to limits. The English possess at pres- 
‘ent the Dutch Guiana, and on that side they are our neigh- 
“bors. You will agree to the demarcation, as exactly as 
‘‘ possible, of the boundary line between the two territories in 
“conformity with the latest treaties between Spain and Hol- 
‘land. The Colonists of Demerara and Berbice are in 
‘‘usurped possession of a great portion of land, which, ac- 
“cording to these treaties, belonged to us on the side of the 
*«Essequibo River. It is absolutely indispensable that the 
*‘ said Colonists either place themselves under the protection 
‘and control of our laws, or retire to their old possessions. 
‘¢ For this they shall have sufficient time, as is established in 
‘‘the draft of treaty.” 

These instructions are officially published in the book en- 
titled “ Diplomatic Annals of Colombia,” by Pedro Ignacio 
Cadena, edited in Bogota in 1876. 

Sefior José Manuel Restrepo, formerly Minister of the In- 
terior of the old Republic of Colombia, published, in 1827, a 
History of the Revolution of Colombia, and on a map of the 
same country, adjoined to the said work, the author wrote the 
following observation: ‘ The limits of the present English 
*¢ Guiana have been marked out according to the possession of 
«¢ Spain as far as the Essequibo River, which is so defined in 
“the best maps published in England itself.” 

According to the limits determined by the boundary docu- 
ments of the Province of Guayana in 1761, this province was 
constituted, on July 4th, 1762, a separate “ Comandancia ”’ 
under the command of Colonel Don Joaquin Moreno de Men- 
doza, and, in conformity with those limits, Don Jose Diguja, 
Governor of the Province of Cumana, in a Geographical 
Description and notes adjoined for the better understanding 
thereof, explains that “the Province of Guiana is bounded on 
“the East by all the coast on which are situated the Dutch 
“ Colonies of Esquibo, Berbis, Demerari, Corentin and Surinam, 
‘«‘ and, further to windward, Cayenne, belonging to the French: 
“that on the east and coast of Guiana are situated the Dutch 
“‘ Colonies of Esquibo, Demerari, Berbis, Corentin and Surinam, 
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«‘ according to the information obtained by Don Juan de Dios 
« Valdés, Commandant of Guiana: shat the Colony of Esquibo 
‘‘ consists of sugar-cane plantations established by the Dutch and ex-— 
‘* tending over a atstance of thirty leagues on the banks of the Es- 
‘‘guibo River: that the Dutch provinces are extremely preju- 
“¢ dicial to Guiana, especially the province of Esquibo, which 
‘is the nearest to the Orinoco, the Dutch penetrating to this 
“river and to the Mazaruni and Cuyuni, protected by the 
‘¢ Caribs in robbing and enslaving the Indians of that province 
‘¢ who are not Caribs.” 

By the Royal “ Cédula” of May 5th, 1768, His Catholic 
Majesty confirmed the disposition that the general «‘ Comand- 
ancia” of the new settlements of the Upper and Lower Ori- 
noco, and of Rio Negro, should remain under the control of: 
the Governor and Commandant of Guayana, and whose limits 
were recalled as being on the north, the Lower Orinoco, the south- 
ern boundary of the province of Cumané and Venezuela; on the 
west, the Upper Orinoco, the Casiquiare and the Rio Negro; 
on the south, the Amazon River; and on the east, the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The Preliminary Statement of the Blue Book affirms (page 
36) that a reference to the aforesaid “cédula”’ will show that 
it has no bearing whatever upon the question of boundary 
between the Dutch colonies and Spain. 

On his part, Lord Salisbury, in his letter to Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, dated November 26th, 1895, says, that the above 
mentioned “ cedula” cannot be regarded as an authorized de- 
termination, by the Spanish Government, of those territories ; 
that ‘it absolutely ignores the Dutch settlements, which not 
“only existed in fact, but had been formally recognized by 
“the Treaty of Miinster of 1648, and it would, if now con- 
“sidered valid, transfer to Venezuela the whole of the British, 
«¢ Dutch, and French Guianas, and an enormous tract of terri- 
*‘ tory belonging to Brazil.” 

Respecting the asseveration of the Blue Book, the explana- 
tion is very simple. In case that the coast from Barima to the 
Essequibo belonged to Demerara, the Spanish province of 
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Guayana would be then bounded on the east by this colony, in- 
stead of by the Atlantic, as is declared by the Royal “Cédula.”’ 
This does not prevent that on the southeast, Spanish Guayana 
should border, and it did border, upon the Dutch colonies of 
Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice andSurinam. This is the bear- 
ing that the Royal “Cedula” evidently has upon the question 
of boundary between Venezuela and Great Britain. 

Regarding the objection presented by Lord Salisbury, it 
falls to the ground upon reflecting that the Dutch colonies, 
according to the already quoted instructions of the Intendente- 
general, Don José de Abalos, in February, 1779, were com- 
monly situated on the banks of the rivers in the neighborhood 
of the coast, and did not penetrate far into the interior of the 
country ; and therefore, behind the Essequibo and the other 
Dutch possessions, eastward as far as French Guayana, and 
southward as far as the Amazon river, the territory was unoc- 
cupied by them, and inhabited only by wild Indians and 
numerous fugitive negroes, slaves of the Dutch. it ensues 
that, from the mouth of the Amazon, toward the interior, this 
river continued serving as the southern limit of the province 
of Guayana as far as the mouth of the Rio Negro. 

There is no discrepancy between the aforesaid Royal ‘Ce- 
dula” and the Treaty of Munster, of 1€45, as appears from 
what has previously been said, viz., that the Dutch colonies 
therein recognized by Spain were situated only on the coast 
of the province of Guayana. 

In the same case was French Guayana, the possession 
thereof having been guaranteed by Spain in a general manner, 
in the family pacts celebrated with France. 

As for Portuguese Guayana, Spain had agreed, by the treaty 
of 1750, to separate it from her possessions ; but as this com- 
pact was annulled by another in 1761, between the same con- 
tracting parties, things were, about 1763, in the same condi- 
tion as before 1750, when the Portuguese occupied in fact, 
but not by right, a part of the river Amazon, from its mouth 
upwards. It was in 1777 that Spain and Portugal again 
celebrated a preliminary treaty of limits, nearly in the same 
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terms as that of 1750; but this was never carried into effect, 
for want of accord between the respective boundary commis- 
sioners. 

The situation of the Dutch, French, and Portuguese colonies 
being thus explained, all the other provisions of the Royal 
« Cédula ” of 1768 remain in full force and vigor, so much so, 
that the Government of Colombia (New Granada) adduced 
evidence from it in disputing with Venezuela the exclusive 
possession of the Upper Orinoco, which had formerly, on vari- 
ous occasions, been recognized by them as belonging to Vene- 
zuela; and it served also as a base for the award by the Govy- 
ernment of Spain in 1891, by which not only the left bank of 
the Orinoco, from the mouth of the River Meta up to its con- 
fluence with the Guaviare, was adjudged to Colombia, but 
also a large number of villages beyond the great river, form- 
erly, and for a long period occupied by Venezuela. The 
award was given at Madrid, on March 16th, 1891, and one of 
the clauses of its preamble states “that the starting point 
«and legal basis for the determination of the boundary line 
‘¢in the second division of the sixth section, is the Royal ‘Cédu- 
‘la? of May 5th, 1768, respecting the meaning of which there 
“is a difference of opinion between the two High Parties 
4 interested: 

This Royal “ Cédula” made a change in the views held by 
New Granada, which, by the unconcluded treaty of 1833 
with Venezuela, had accepted a line distant from the Orinoco, 
and by the treaty of 1842, perfected, ratified and exchanged, 
had recognized the exclusive dominion of Venezuela over the 
Orinoco, as-appears from the following words of Article XV: 
““ This freedom and equality, as to rights of navigation, are ex- 
“< tended by Venezuela to the Granadian vessels navigating in the 
“waters of the Orinoco River, or of the Lake of Maracaibo, in 
“their entire extension, as far as the seacoast.” 

Since 1844 this change of views appeared in the negotia- 
tions then carried on at Bogota, with the object of determining 
the line of demarcation; and being stoutly upheld, it led, in 
1891, to the above mentioned award against Venezuela. 
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Is it to be supposed that Spain could base its decision on an 
absurd decree? 

The pretension of Venezuela to the Essequibo is founded 
also upon the treaty of extradition, concluded in 1791 between 
Spain and Holland, Article I of which says: “The mutual 
‘surrender of white or black fugitives is agreed upon between 
‘all the Spanish possessions in America and all the Dutch col- 
*‘onies, especially those where desertions have been most fre- 
“quently complained of, viz., between Porto Rico and St. 
“ Kustatia; Coro and Curacao; the Spanish establishments on 
“the Orinoco, and Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice, and Suri- 
‘nami 

Venezuela argues that in this Article were placed in front 
of each other the Dutch and Spanish colonies, and that in the 
same way that Porto Rico is in front of St. Eustatia, and 
Coro in front of Curacao, so are the Spanish establishments 
of the Orinoco placed in front of the Dutch establishments of 
Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice, and Surinam. 

In the Preliminary Statement of the Blue Book (page 30), 
an effort is made to refute this argument by stating that, al- 
though Sefior Calcafio suggested that the word Essequibo, at 
the end of the above Article, referred to the river, ‘a perusal 
“of the Treaty, both in the French and in the Spanish text, 
“ shows that this suggestion is unfounded, and, further, from 
“the documents which passed during the negotiations for the 
«¢ Treaty it is clear that the words Essequibo, Demerara, Ber- 
‘«¢ bice, and Surinam were used throughout as the well-known 
‘«‘ general descriptions of the Dutch Colonies, Essequibo being, 
‘‘as before mentioned, the name commonly applied to all the 
*¢ Dutch possessions between the River Essequibo and the 
“Orinoco.” 

» It is understood that the said colonies were denominated 
with reference to the rivers near which they were situated; 
and thus the name of Essequibo was given to the colony ter- 
minating at this river, and the names of Demerara, Berbice 
and Surinam to those traversed by the rivers of the same 
designations. 

_ If British Guayana, as is now pretended, reaches as far as _ 
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Barima and Amacuro, that is, up to the Orinoco, the Spanish 
and Dutch Colonies would no longer stand in front of each 
other, but would be indiscriminately confounded together in 
one place. ‘The latitude attributed by the Blue Book (page 
30) to the word ‘‘ Essequibo” must be denied, with greater 
reason when, in another part (page 13), it is said that this 
colony also bore the name of the “Colony of Essequibo and 
dependent rivers.” 

The documents interchanged by the contracting parties 
during the negotiations for the afore-mentioned convention 
have not been presented, and, therefore, it is impossible to 
judge whether they authorized the exaggerated signification 
given to that word. 

The claims of Venezuela are further strengthened by the 
terms of the Royal Decree of October rst, 1780, relating to 
the inspection and population of the eastern part of the Lower 
Orinoco, in which His Catholic Majesty decided that ‘Don 
‘¢ José Felipe de Inciarte shall be sent anew for the purpose 
‘‘of occupying and peopling the places specified in his report 
‘‘of November 27th, 1779, and of constructing the two small 
“provisional forts which he deemed necessary: the one, to 
‘¢ protect against any possible insults from the Dutch of Esquibo 
‘the village which is to be founded next to the cove formed 
‘“by the small River or Creek of Moroco, at a distance of 
“a quarter of a league from the post or guard held by the 
«‘ Dutch, about eighteen leagues in advance from the Esquibo 
‘¢towards the Orinoco; and the other fort, with four or six 
‘cannon, in the same cove of the said Moroco River, with 
“the object of impeding the passage of any unfriendly craft. 
«The Dutch must be driven from the outpost there constructed 
‘by them, it being well understood that if the Director-Gen- 
‘‘eral, or Governor of Esquibo remonstrates against this act, 
“he shall be answered that such proceeding has been em- 
‘ployed in conformity with the laws and general provisions 
“cof the good Government of our Indies, which do not allow 
“© such intrusions of foreigners in the Spanish dominions, and the 
‘¢same shall be said if any remonstrances or reclamations are 
‘¢ made by the States-General.” 
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In his report Inciarte said: “ Besides the advantages as to 
“facility of population to be expected from a settlement on 
‘¢the Bauruma hill, which is, as I have already stated, only 
“twelve or thirteen leagues distant from Essequibo, the banks 
“of the River Essequibo will also be reached by means of 
four or five villages, and this being obtained, the Dutch will 
‘be deprived of communication, not only with diverse Indian. 
‘nations southward of Essequibo, and all the ‘cafios’ of the 
‘¢ Orinoco, etc.” 

The limits given to the province of Guayana in the Royal 
‘«*Cédula” of 1768 are the same as those attributed to it by 
the History of Padre Caulin, Herrera, Padre Murillo Velarde, 
the Geographical Dictionary of Alcedo, Governor Diguja of 
Cumana, Governor and Commandant-General Centurion, 
Governor Marmion, Governor Gill, the Engineer and Boun- 
dary-Commissioner Don Francisco Requena, etc., etc. 

In the work entitled “Annals of Guiana,—Chronologi- 
cal History of the Discovery and Settlement of Guiana,” 
are to be found the following passages, which prove that 
the Spaniards discovered and occupied the Essequibo; but, 
before inserting them, it will be remembered that, according 
to Schomburgk, the Essequibo was named after Don Juan 
Essequibel, an officer serying under Diego Columbus. The 
historian Netscher repeats the same, but affirms that the river 
Owes its name to one of the officers of Columbus, and that 
from about the middle of the XVIII century, it was called 
Essequibo. 

As additional testimony, it is affirmed in the Annals of 
Guayana, volume I, page 7, that Ojeda is supposed to have 
entered, in 1499, the mouths of the Essequibo and Orinoco. 
On page 37 it is said that “ the Margaritans spread themselves 
_ “over the country; one party went as far as the Essequibo, 
“while another made a raid on a Carib village in the Moruca 
“of which Wareo was Captain, who, when twenty Spaniards 
‘came to his town and sought to take his best wife from him, 
“before they carried her away, he at time and place of ad- 
“vantage killed half of them, while the rest fled, most of 
“them sore hurt.” 
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It is stated on page 41 of the said Annals, that, according 
to Keymis, the Spaniards intended to build a town onthe Essequibo ; 
and the authors add: “ T’he Spaniards had made so many raids 
<‘between the Orinoco and the Essequibo that the Caribs were trying 
<< to combine together so as to make a firm resistance. The Dutch say 
“that their settlements on the LEssequibo were destroyed during this 
<< year (7596) by the Spaniards and Arrawacks. Keymis, however, 
“either knew nothing of such a colony, or purposely avoided mention 
< of it as being likely to invalidate Raleigh’s rights of discovery.” 

“ On the 6th of April he arrived in the Orinoco after spend- 
“(ing twenty-three days in exploring the coast, and was there 
‘joined by twelve canoes full of Indian warriors ready equipped 
“‘to join him in araidon the Spaniards. When Keymis heard 
“‘of their expectation, he was obliged to inform them that he 
“only came to trade and had not sufficient force to make any, 
“attack on the Spaniards.” 

1596. (Page 47 of Annals.) ‘“ Here (at Oreala) Berrie 
“<heard that there were three hundred Spaniards in the Essequebo. 
«Taking the two vessels up the river they came to the town 
‘“Cof Mawranamo, from whence, proceeding in boats and 
“canoes, part of the expedition reached the falls of this 
“river, where they were prevented from proceeding farther 
“in search of the Lake Parima, which was said to be situ- 
“ated a short distance from the upper Essequibo and could 
““be reached from the Carentyne, by a quarrel which had 
“‘occurred previously between Berrie’s friends the Caribs 
“Cand the Accaways. Less than a month before the latter 
“<“had come from above the fall, and killed ten of the Ca- 
‘ribs. Not wishing to be led into this quarrel, which might 
“‘cause trouble in the future, Berrie decided to return to 
“the ships. Here it was reported that the Spaniards had 
“gone out of Essequibo, and also that ten canoes of them 
‘had come into the Corentyne, stories which he found to 
4Obeamtrues: 

In a letter dated February 2d, 1615, the Duke of Lerma 
informs the President of the Council of the Indies that the 
Dutch general, William Uselinex, was equipping vessels 
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with the intention of setting out to establish and people 
certain colonies on three or four shores of America, West 
India; the first at Wiapoco, the second at Cayenne, and the 
third at Surinam “where there are some people, twelve or fifteen 
“ Spaniards, who till the ground there in order to obtain the Cassava 
“root, of which bread is made, by order of the Governor of Trinidad 
“and Orinoco, Don Fernando de Berrio.” 

Surinam was the southernmost of the Dutch colonies, and 
if there existed there, in 1615, a colony of Spaniards sent 
by the Governor of Trinidad and Orinoco, it is most reason- 
able to suppose that they also exercised authority over the 
intermediate colony of Essequibo, through which they had to 
pass, as well as through Demerara, so as to reach Surinam. 

There is no lack of authorities who affirm that, about 1648, 
when, by the Treaty of Munster, Spain recognized the inde- 
pendence of the Low Countries and their right of property 
to the acquisitions or conquests made by them in Guayana dur- 
ing the war, the Dutch had gone no further than Surinam, 
whatever may be at present said to the contrary. 

On page 3 of the introduction to the lately-written History 
of British Guayana, by James Rodway, published in George- 
town in 1891, it is said as follows: ‘Inthe early part of the 
«seventeenth century the post was removed from the Pome- 
*roon to a little island at the junction of the three rivers, 
«¢ Essequibo, Massaruni, and Cuyuni. Here a more substantial 
*nost was established, in a building said to have been erected there 
“by Spaniards, about 1597. A fort was built and armed with 
“<a few small guns, and named in honour of an influential 
« Dutch gentleman, Fort ter Hoogen, but this appellation soon 
‘‘gave place to the descriptive name of Kyk-over-al (See 
over all).” 

It remains to make mention of the opinion of Colombian 
and Venezuelan statesmen, who, besides Senor Fortique and 
the Ministers, Doctors Eduardo Calcafio and Diego Bautista 
Urbaneja, have considered the Essequibo as the limit of Brit- 
ish Guiana on the coast; at their head figure Sefiores Miche- 
lena, Aranda, Blanco, Urbaneja, Urdaneta, Falavera, Man- 
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rique, and Sanavria, who, in 1844, composed the Council of 
Government, and who had the opportunity to discuss this. 
question on examining the proposal made by Lord Aberdeen 
to Sefior Fortique, respecting which they presented a report 
to the Executive. 

This matter had been studied formerly by the illustrious. 
philosopher and veteran of the War of Independence, Genera) 
José Felix Blanco, the eminent ‘citizen Dr. Francisco Javier 
Yanes, the historian, poet, and publicist Senior Rafael Maria 
Baralt, and the journalists of 1841, date of the first English 
invasion into Barima, and Amacuro. Later on the juriscon- 
sult Dr. Francisco J. Marmol wrote a pamphlet on this ques- 
tion. They all declared for the line of the Essequibo. 

Several organs of the foreign press, at various times, and 
many geographers, have corroborated this opinion, as is dem- 
onstrated by the articles inserted in the “ British Limits of 
Guiana,” by R. F. Seijas, published in 1888, and by many 
other writings. 

Lastly, not a few works and maps of foreign origin, which 
have been already sent to Washington (and these are not all) 
and of which a list of fourteen is hereto appended, bring im- 
partial evidence in favor of the claims of Venezuela, which 
she, many times over, has signified her willingness to submit 
to arbitration. 

It must be specially noted that some of these maps are 
British, from the map of J. Russell of 1794, up to those newly 
found, viz., one of Thomas Myers of the Royal Military 
Academy, adjoined to his Modern Geography, which was. 
published in London in 1822, and another inserted in the New 
Universal Geographical Dictionary or Alphabetical Geogra- 
phy of the World, printed in London in 1825. 

From what has been established, a judgment may be 
formed whether Lord Salisbury is right in saying that the 
British Government ‘cannot consent to entertain, or to sub- 
‘‘mit to the arbitration of another power or of foreign jurists, 
‘“‘however eminent, claims based upon the extravagant pre- 
‘“tentions of Spanish officials in the last century, and involving 
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“the transfer of large numbers of British subjects who have, 
“for many years, enjoyed the settled rule of a British Colony, 
“to a nation of different race and language whose political 
“system is subject to frequent disturbance, and whose institu- 
“tions as yet too often afford very inadequate protection to 
“life and property.” 

Judgment may also be formed as to the address with which 
the Blue Book repeats, at every step, that the claim of Vene- 
zuela, sustaining that her territory extends to the Essequibo 
River, has been based upon contentions which are in no way 
supported by the facts and cannot be justified upon any rea- 
sonable ground. 

In the opinion of some, the alleged rights of Venezuela to 
the Essequibo are no longer simply absurd, or the result of a 
desire to deceive the people, but have become acts of audacity. 
Let us see. 

In the “Archivo General de Simancas, Secretaria de Es- 
tado,” Book No. 7636, Volume III, pages 304—306, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs may be read: “In No. 13, and after treat- 
“ing, in No. 12, of the boundary dispute between Spain and 
« Portugal, August 7th, 1743, and of the convenience of form- 
“ing two establishments to keep in check the Jews, who were 
“¢swarming between the banks of the Amazon and those of 
“¢the River Oro, the Council of State says, that equal atten- 
“tion should be paid to the purpose with which the Dutch es- 
“tablished themselves to windward of the River Orinoco in Lat- 
“‘itude 5° north and in the Longitude of nearly 225°, accord- 
*<ing to Deslisle, under the shelter of the island of Cayenne, 
‘‘and in Latitude 6° north and Longitude 220° 40’, in the two 
“¢forts called Zealand, between the rivers named Surinam and 
““Compenam, which purpose can be no other than to approach 
“the mouth and margins of the said river, and iusure, on its 
‘banks, the establishment of several plantations which would 
“facilitate their traffic with the new kingdom, and enable them 
“to penetrate, by that route, and make themselves masters of 
“the places and localities coveted by them, and of the mouth 
‘of the river, and of the nations inhabiting that region 
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“that, it being necessary to hold possession for this mouth of 
‘the safeguard of the kingdom, it was no less so to prevent 
“the Dutch from approaching its borders, by water or by 
‘land, having in view, to this effect, Articles V and VIII of 
‘‘the Peace concluded with this nation in the year 1648; and 
“with this object, the mouth of the River Esequive is a suit- 
‘able place, as it is of sufficient extension to form within ita — 
‘special province with a government separate from that of 
«¢Cumana, as there exist within its limits many nations to be 
‘reduced, and it would serve as a barrier to prevent the Dutch 
‘‘from passing to the west of the river, it being therefore suit- 
“able to occupy with a fort the mouth of this river with a 
‘‘view that the town founded Under its shelter should serve as. 
“the Capital.” ; 

Speaking of the Dutch ected at the Essequibo, to the west 
of which it is advised not to let them pass, and at the mouth 
of which river a fort should be constructed and a town founded, | 
it is declared in the above quoted paragraph, that the said 
Dutch are established at the fifth degree of north latitude and 
to the windward of the River Orinoco. So that windward 
signifies in this case and in many others appearing in Spanish 
documents, neither more nor less than eastward, whatever may 
be the distance between the places whose situation is to be de- 
termined. ‘Thus they are in error who think that a spot said 
to be to windward of another, is not only eastward of it, but 
also contiguous to it. 


TITLE OF SPAIN TO GUAYANA. 


By means of the Bull dated May 4th, 1493, and with the 
object of introducing the Christian religion among the people 
existing in the islands and lands recently discovered by Chris- 
topher Columbus, the Pope Alexander VI made a grant of 
all those islands and mainlands already discovered, and which 
might be discoverd, lying westward and southward of a line 
drawn from the Arctic to the Antarctic pole, and at a dis- 
tance of one hundred leagues from the islands commonly 
called the Azores and Cape Verde, and which were not 
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at that time possessed by any other Christian King or 
Prince. This grant was made to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the King and Queen of Castile, Leon, Aragon, Sicily, and 
Granada, tothem and to their heirs and successors; it not to 
be understood, however, that this donation, concession and 
grant deprived, or might deprive, of his acquired rights any 
Christian Prince then in possession of such islands and 
mainlands. 

The Treaty of Tordesillas, between the crowns of Spain 
and Portugal, signed on June 7th, 1494, altered the aforesaid 
demarcation, a new line being drawn from the north to the 
south pole, three hundred and seventy leagues to the west of 
the Cape Verde Islands, so that all islands or mainlands al- 
ready discovered, or which might be discovered, to the east 
of this line by the King of Portugal and his vassals were to 
belong to the King of Portugal and his successors forever; 
and that all islands and mainlands already discovered, or to 
be discovered, by the King and Queen of Castile and Aragon 
and their vassals, to the west of the above-mentioned line, 
were to belong forever to the said King and Queen of Cas- 
tile, Leon, etc., and their successors. | 

It will be seen that the crowns of Spain and Portugal di- 
vided among themselves the right of possession to the lands 
discovered, or to be discovered, in the regions granted to them 
by the Pope, thus virtually accepting such grant. 

In consequence, numerous expeditions soon began to set 
out from Spain to Portugal in direction of the New World. 
These enterprises led to new discoveries and to the coloniza- 
tion of the parts already known and of others hitherto un- 
known. In this manner the Spaniards acquired, not only 
innumerable islands, but also the continent of South America 
and partof North America, besides the Pacific Ocean and many 
parts of the Atlantic, with their coasts, gulfs, bays, harbors, 
lakes, and rivers. ‘The dominion of Spain extended over the 
whole territory of South America, excepting Brazil, of which 
the Portuguese had taken possession, and some points of the 
eastern coast of Guayana, which had been invaded by the 
French and by the Dutch. 
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In North America the Spaniards had conquered the center, 

as well as the vast Mexican Empire; and many of their in- 
trepid and skillful navigators—Ponce de Leon, Fernandez, 
Grijalva, Garay, Pineda, Vasquez de Ayllon, Cortés, Gémez, — 
Panfilo de Narvaez, Cabeza de Vaca, Coronado and Fer- 
nando de Soto—made many explorations at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century in search of the northeast passage, and 
discovered both Florida, the Mississippi and its valley, the 
Hudson, the Colorado river, the tributaries of the Rio 
Grande and those of the Mississippi, the coast of the Pacific, 
the bluffs of which they reached, and penetrated into Georgia, 
Alabama, Arkansas, and Missouri, They established them- 
selves firmly in the Floridas and kept them in their possession» 
excepting a short interruption, until 1819, when Spain ceded 
them to the United States by the Treaty of February 22d. 
They were also, by virtue of the transfer made to them by 
France, to whom it was retroceded in 1800, owners of the 
territory now known as the State of Louisiana. 
' Itis not to be wondered at, therefore, that the Spaniards in 
Florida proclaimed Philip II sovereign of all North America; 
nor is it surprising that the colonization of Virginia should 
have given offense in the Spanish peninsula, so far as to be 
looked upon as a cause of war, it having been effected by the 
English, who had forgotten their former regard of the Bull of 
Alexander VI, political relations between Spain and England 
having moreover been broken off on account of the repudia- 
tion of Catherine of Aragon. 

The authority of the Popes began to augment from the 
time when the great Constantine ascended the throne of the 
Roman Empire. During the middle ages they enjoyed com- 
plete supremacy, which, according to the law of that epoch, 
extended over all Christian countries, the peoples consenting to 
this domination. 

Washington Irving speaks of the authority of the Popes in 
the following manner (volume I, page 294): ‘“ During the 
‘crusades a doctrine had been established among the Chris- 
“tian princes extremely favorable to their ambitious designs. 
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*« According to this, they had the right to invade, ravage, and 
“seize upon the territories of all infidel nations, under the plea 
*« of defeating the enemies of Christ and extending the sway of 
‘‘his church on earth. In conformity to this same doctrine, 
‘the Pope, from his supreme authority over all temporal things, 
** was considered as empowered to dispose of all heathen lands 
“to such potentates as would engage to reduce them to the 
“dominion of the church, and to propagate the true faith 
“among their benighted inhabitants.”’ 

The foregoing is well known to Great Britain, on account 
of the conspicuous part which she took in the fervent and 
repeated expeditions which set out for the conquest of the 
Holy Land, particularly in the third. 

By virtue of the authority with which they were invested, 
or which was consented in, the Popes settled the disagree- 
ments occurring between the potentates of the world, so far 
as to dethrone kings, distribute territories, decree punishments, 
etc. Such were the customs of those times, and such they 
continued to be until a period not distantly removed from our 
own, and it was those customs which gave to the Pope the 
power to cede to Spain the lands already discovered, or to be 
discovered, in America,and to make Portugal, later on, a par- 
ticipant in them. A 

Such circumstances then must be taken into consideration in 
order to be able to examine rights which were created under 
their influence. 

It is pertinent to read what Mr. Upshaw, Secretary of State 
of the United States, wrote to Mr. Everett on October oth, 
1843, and which is copied in Wharton’s Digest, § 2: ‘ How far 
“the mere discovery of a territory which is either unsettled, or 
‘settled only by savages, gives a right to it, is a question 
“«which neither the law nor the usages of nations has yet 
“‘ definitely settled. The opinions of mankind, upon this point, 
“have undergone very great changes with the progress of 
“knowledge and civilization. Yet it will scarcely be denied 
‘that rights acquired by the general consent of civilized nattions, 
“even under the erroneous views of an unenlightened age, 
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‘are protected against the changes of opinion resulting merely 
‘¢ from the more liberal or the more just views of after times. 

«The right of nations to countries discovered in the six- 
‘‘ teenth century is to be determined by the law of nations as 
‘‘understood at that time, and not by the improved and more 
‘‘enlightened opinion of three centuries later.” 

The London “ Times” of the 7th March ultimo publishes an 
opinion on the Venezuelan boundary question, written by Mr. 
Emil Reich, Dr. Juris, who, on reaching the subject here dis- 
cussed, says: 

‘Tt now remains to inquire into the legal points involved 
‘in the present question. Spain, and now Venezuela, base 
“their claim on South American territories on the famous 
‘« Bull ¢ intercoetera’ of Pope Alexander VI (May 4th, 1493), 
‘and on the Treaty of Tordesillas (June 3d, 1494). It does 
‘not occur to us to question the power of Pope Alexander to 
“issue such a Bull.” 

‘«‘ There can be no reasonable doubt that then, in the latter 
“half of the 15th century, the Popes were pretty generally 
‘‘ considered as the depositaries and exponents of public inter- 
“ national law.” 

‘«« That they ceased to be held as universal arbiters in the 16th 
‘and still morein the 17th century; that their legal attitude to: 
‘the acquisition of ‘ultramarine’ countries was already, in the 
‘16th century, most forcibly assailed and impugned by even 
‘‘ Spanish teachers of international law, such as Francis de 
‘‘ Victoria, Melchior Cano, Dominic Soto, Antonio Raminez,,. 
“ &c.: all that does not legally affect the recognition of the 
‘“‘ Pope as international arbiter in the latter half of the 15th 
‘‘ century. 

‘‘ As was done by the present Pope in the arbitration case 
“between Spain and Germany re the Caroline Islands (1885),. 
“so every fair critic must proceed now in the case between 
“England and Venezuela—we must apply to historic ques- 
“tions of the 15th century the principles of law of that very 
“century, and of no other. In thus accepting Alexander’s 
“ Bull as a legal title, we can yet not accept it as a clear title. 
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“ The line of demarcation drawn by the Pope has never been 
“ clearly fixed, and Harrisse has proved that, if anywhere, that 
“line struck the continent of South America so far west as to 
“exclude the territory between the Orinoco and the Amazone 
‘“‘rivers—that is, the Guayanas. To cap this it can be shown 
“ that in the long transactions between Spain and Portugal ve. 
“their boundary disputes in South America in 1750 and 1777, 
“the Bull of the Pope, although directly bearing on the ques- 
“tion at issue, was never mentioned at all, et pour cause.”’ 
All that is said by this lawyer is true except what is con- 
tained in the two last sentences. The representatives of Spain 
and Portugal never agreed to the line of demarcation drawn 
by the Pope in 1493, nor to the one defined by the Treaty of 
Tordesillas, which was also approved by the said Pope; but 
this was on account of the obstacles which, on all occasions, 
Portugal put in the way. It will be sufficient to read the 
preamble of the Treaty between Spain and Portugal, signed 
on January 13th, 1750, to become acquainted with the points 
in dispute between the two powers, “for not having ascer- 
‘tained, up to the present, the true limits of those dominions 
“(in America), or the location to be given to the line of de- 
“‘marcation which is to be the unalterable guide to the boun- 
‘«‘ daries pertaining to each. crown,” as is said in the first para- 
graph of the preamble, which includes the six succeeding 
ones. 

The controversies bore upon the distance from the mouth 
of the Amazon to the city of Para and to the colony of Sacra- 
mento near the tmouth of the Rio de la Plata, in America; 
with a view to solve the question, it was agreed to regard the 
said Treaty of 1750 as the sole basis for the division of the 
dominions of Spain and Portugal in all America, and in Asia, 
and it was furthermore agreed to consider as abolished any 
right or action whatever which might be alleged by the two 
crowns in virtue of the Bull of the Pope Alexander VI, the 
Treaties of Tordesillas, Lisbon and Utrecht, the deed drawn 
up at Saragossa, and of any other treaties, conventions, or 
engageinents whatever—all:- these, “¢.as far as. concerns the line 
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«¢ of demarcation, will be considered as null and void, remaining, 
‘in all other respects, in their full force and vigor.” 

In Article III of the preliminary treaty of boundaries of 
1777 between the same nations, it is specified that one of the 
principal motives of the differences occurring between the two 
crowns had been the establishment of Portuguese settlements 
at Sacramento, the island of San Gabriel, and other ports and 
territories on the north side of the Rio de la Plata which had 
been claimed by Portugal. 

By means of the Treaties of 1750 and 1777 between Spain 
and Portugal, the possession of the Amazon was left solely to 
Portugal from its mouth as far as the point where the Javary 
empties into it from the south, and in common to both powers 
from the said point to the westernmost mouth of the Japura; 
the line of division between the territories of the two coun- 
tries continued along the center of this river and along the 
waters and rivers joining it and the Rio Negro, and, lastly, 
along the mountains extending between the Orinoco and the 
Marafion or Amazon, so that the Portuguese should not be 
able to go up the Japura and Negro rivers, nor up the other 
rivers joining ‘these, nor ascend: towards the Orinoco, nor 
reach the provinces settled by Spain, nor the desert lands 
which were to belong to her by treaty. 

In this manner Spain and Portugal settled the differences 
that the question of boundaries had occasioned between them, 
setting aside the Bull of Alexander VI in what referred to the 
line of demarcation, but accepting it with respect to the rest, 
that is, the title conferred by it to present and future discoy- 
eries. Was not this a mention of the Pope’s Bull? 

As Spain and Portugal were the two nations favored by the 
Pope, they alone benefited by the Bull, and they alone had a 
right to complain of each other on account of any infractions 
that either might commit in prejudice of the other; and as 
they finally came to an understanding, it did not pertain to 
any other nation to interfere between them in their disagree- 
ments. 

If the Guayanas were not comprised in the part allotted to 
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Spain, they must have belonged to that of Portugal, but as 
both nations mutually fixed the line of demarcation, all diffi- 
culty upon this point must disappear, and the argument of the 
jurisconsult, Mr. Emil Reich, is void of weight when he 
affirms that the line defined by the Bull of Alexander VI ex- 
cluded the territory between the Orinoco and the Amazon 
rivers, that is, the Guayanas. 

Don Jorgejuan and Don Antonio de Ulloa, Captains in the 
Royal Navy, members of the Royal Society of London, and 
corresponding members of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, prove in their historical and geographical memorial 
and dissertation upon the memorial of demarcation, that the 
said meridian passed to the east of Para and that the whole 
territory to the west, including Para, which was comprised 
within the line, belonged to the crown of Castile. 

As the region of Guayana lies completely to the west of the 
meridian which passes to the east of Para, there is no possible 
doubt that the said region stood within the limits of the terri- 
tory adjudged to Spain. If a portion of it was ceded to 
Portugal, this was done with the consent of both nations, with 
a view to reconcile their political interests in America, thus 
deviating from the line of demarcation fixed by the Bull .of 
Pope Alexander VI, but without ceasing to recognize, in 
other points, the authority of this document, as they explicitly 
declare. 

In order to strengthen still more the reasons adduced, it 
may be added that by another Bull, dated September 25th, 
1493, the Pope augmented the donation made by him to the 
King and Queen of Spain on Mav 4th, of the same year, by 
including in it all the islands and mainlands whatsoever, found 
or to be found, discovered or to be discovered, which, on sail- 
ing westward or southward, were, or might be, or should ap- 
pear, whether situated in the western, or southern and eastern 
parts of the Indies. 

Admitting then, the value of that document, which no one 
could understand more perfectly than Spain and Portugal, it 
results that the part of Guayana adjudged to Spain rightly be- 
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longed to her, whether it was occupied or not, whether in- 
habited or deserted, whether in the interior or on the coast, or 
whether possessed in peace or perturbed by the intrusion of 
contrabandists or filibusters; and this even setting aside the 
title of contiguity, which would at once suffice. 

It matters not whether Phillimore affirms that the said con- 
cessions of the Pope in favor of Spain and Portugal and the 
decisions given between them, as well as the pertinent agree- 
ments made by both nations, were always disregarded by 
Great Britain, France, and Holland, although Spain and Por- 
tugal always sustained them until the result of many bloody 
wars demonstrated how futile they were. 

If those acts, then, were lacking in importance, why was 
their validity recognized even by those who disregarded them? 

“All Christian princes recognized the validity of these Bulls 
“cand it is even affirmed that some British merchants having 
“desired to carry on trade with Guinea, the King of Portugal, 
“John II, called upon Edward IV, King of England, to im- 
“¢ pede such trade, basing his demand upon the dominion con- 
‘¢ceded to him over that territory by a Papai Bull. The pro- 
*« hibition was carried into effect, the British monarch being 
“« convinced of the claimant’s rights.” Thus writes Jose Maria 
Quijano Otero, in his historical essay upon the limits between 
Colombia and Brazil, as he quotes Hakluyt’s Navigation, Voy- 
ages and Traffics of the English, vol. HU, part IH, page 2. 

In Article VII of the Treaty between Great Britain and 
Spain for the re-establishment of friendship and amicable re- 
lations in America, concluded in Madrid on July 18th, 1670, 
and ratified on August 12th and December 8th of the same 
year, and renewed in 1713, 1763 and 1783, it was agreed as 
follows: 

‘“‘All offenses, damages, losses and injuries which the nations 
“and people of Great Britain and Spain have at any time here- 
‘“tofore, upon what cause or pretext soever, suffered by each 
‘other in America, shall be expunged out of remembrance 
*¢and buried in oblivion as if no such thing had ever past.” 
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Moreover it is agreed that the Most Serene King of Great 
Britain, His heirs and successors, shall have, hold, keep and 
enjoy “forever, with plenary right of sovereignty, dominion, pos- 
“ session and property, all those lands, regions, islands, colonies, 
“and places whatsoever, being or situated in the West Indies, or 
“in any part of America, which the said King of Great Britain, 
“and His subjects, do at present hold and possess, so as that in 
“regard thereof, or upon any colour or pretence whatsoever, noth- 
“ing more may, or ought to, be urged, nor any question or con- 
“troversy be ever moved concerning the same hereafter.” 

At the foot of this article, which is copied from the collec- 
tion of the Treaties of peace of Spain, by Don José Antonio 
de Abren y Bertodano, appears the following (page 508, Vol- 
ume X): 

“The fact of having omitted to state in this article which 
‘were the lands, provinces, islands, colonies, and “dominions 
“ possessed at that time in the West Indies by the English, has 
‘occasioned various disputes, and the same omission occurs 
“in Articles V and VI of the Peace with the United Provinces 
“in 1648. And, although a writ (cédula), issued on July 7th, 
“1689, asserted in Nos. 16 and 27, among other things, that 
‘the islands belonging to the British in America were Barba- 
*‘does, New England, a part of St. Christopher, Canada, and 
‘¢ Jamaica, still, in a volume in 8 vo, written in English by Mr. 
‘“‘ Richard Blome, and afterwards translated into French and 
“printed at Amsterdam in 1688, under the title of ‘British 
«¢ America, or description of the islands and lands of the King 
“of England in America,’ it is supposed that, in addition to 
“‘the colonies expressed in the aforesaid ‘real cédula,’ the Brit- 
“ish possessed in those parts, the four provinces of New Jer- 
‘sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and New York, and the islands 
“of Nevis or Mevis, Antigna, St. Vincent, Dominica, Mont- 
“ serrat, Anguila, Caroline, Newfoundland and Tobago, having 
“occupied, later on, the one called Providence, all of which, 
“and others ultimately occupied by the French, Dutch, and 
*¢ Danish, were, in the year 1645, under the dominion, and in 
«the possession of the crown of Spain; for, at the Diocesan 
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“¢ Synod, celebrated in that same year in the island of Porto 
‘Rico, and which was approved, in 1647, by the Council of 
“the Indies, were present, as recorded on page 127 of the 
‘proceedings, and in right of belonging to the jurisdiction of 
‘‘the said diocese, the secular and ecclesiastical procurators of 
‘the following islands: Barran, Santa Cruz, The Virgins, An- 
‘“‘ guila, Sombrero, St. Martins, St. Vincent, Saba, St. Eustatia, 
«St. Christopher, Nevis, Redonda, Montserrat, lan, Faria, 
‘¢‘ Barbadoes, Guadeloupe, Désirade, Marigalante, All Saints 
‘and Dominica, which are all windward islands; because the 
‘representatives of the leeward islands assisted at the Synods 
‘of the Diocese of Cuba upon which these islands were de- 
“pendent.” 

Speaking of this treaty, Cantillo says: “ Article VII is the 
‘¢most worthy of attention, for it was, later on, the origin of 
‘‘innumefable disputes between the two crowns. By that ar- 
“ticle Spain secured to the British king the dominion of all the 
‘“‘ territories he, at that time, possessed in America. The Min- 
“isters of his Catholic Majesty were not aware that in that 
‘immense continent, its extensive coasts, and innumerable 
‘‘islands, the English had secretly established settlements, the 
‘¢existence of which was not even suspected. The Spanish 
‘¢ Government tried to modify, later on, the inexcusable exten- 
‘sion given to this article, by publishing, on June 7th, 1689, 
‘a royal cédula which designated, as English possessions, Bar- 
“ badoes, New England, a part of St. Christopher, Canada, 
“and Jamaica; but the Government of England refused to 
‘‘submit to this limitation, pretending that its dominions were 
“more widely extended.” 

It is beyond comprehension how Great Britain, after signing 
such a treaty, denies the right of Spain over all the continent 
of America, whether her title be derived from papal conces- 
sions or by right of discovery. Great Britain undoubtedly 
asked and obtained from Spain the cession of all the lands, 
regions, islands, colonies, and places whatsoever, situated in the 
West Indies or in any part of America which the said King of 
Great Britain, and his subjects, held and possessed in 1670, for 
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himself, his heirs and successors forever, with plenary right of 
sovereignty, possession and property, so as that in regard thereof, 
or upon any color or pretense whatever, nothing more may or 
ought to be urged, nor any question or controversy be ever moved 
concerning the same hereafter. 

All this signifies that, in spite of the contempt in which the 
rights of Spain seem to be now held by Great Britain, still, in 
1679, she respected them, not considering as fully guaranteed. 
or complete, the acquisitions she had made in the West Indian. 
continent and islands, that is, in America, without sanction from 
the nation which had discovered these lands and declared them. 
its own. It would be absurd to suppose that no significance 
was attached to the above mentioned treaty, because, when 
nations celebrate such contracts, they are guided by serious 
motives, and pay full attention to their own rights and interests, 
in order to establish them, with all solemnity, in those docu- 
ments, which are the most formal and authentic declaration of 
their will, and the most unimpeachable testimony of the obli- 
gations therein contracted. The only object Great Britain 
had, or could have in mind, was to prevent future controver- 
sies which might be caused by the manner in which British. 
settlements had been established in America, without the 
approval, or even the knowledge, of the state which considered. 
itself so thoroughly the owner of these lands, that it prohibited 
to all nations the trade with them, and even the navigation of 
their seas. 

The English crown recognized, therefore, the rights claimed 
by Spain, or what is equivalent, the value of the concessions 
made by the Popes; and this was not at the time when Eng- 
land was in good intelligence with Rome, but in 1670, more 
than a century after its rupture with the Roman Church. 

If Lord Salisbury had taken into consideration that treaty 
of 1670, by which Spain concedes “to the King of Great 
Britain, his heirs and successors, the right to hold, keep and 
enjoy forever, with plenary right of sovereignty, dominion, 
possession and property, all those lands, regions, islands, col- 
onies and places whatsoever, being or situated in the West 
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Indies or in any part of America, which the said King of 
Great Britain, and his subjects, do at present hold and pos- 
sess,” he would not have said, in his note to Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote dated November 26th, 1895, that certain reports * form, 
“however, with a map which accompanies them, the evidence 
‘on which the Venezuelan Government appear most to rely, 
“though it may be observed that among other documents, which 
“have from time to time been produced or referred to by them in 
“the course of the discussions, is a Bull of Pope Alexander VI, 
“in 1493, which vf it is to be considered as having any present 
“validity, would take from the Government of the United States 
«all title to the jurisdiction on the Continent of North America.” 

The inference drawn from this hypothesis is not logical, 
since at the time of the treaty of 1670, there already existed 
most of the thirteen English Colonies which, on July 4th, 1776, 
declared themselves independent of the mother country; these 
colonies were New England (which comprised the six eastern 
ones of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut), New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, New York, and Carolina, and Virginia, the oldest 
of all. Spain having recognized, in 1670, the sovereignty of 
the British King over these provinces, it is evident that at this 
day she could raise no question as to the said sovereignty. 

In this way, the British acquisitions in the territory known 
at present as the United States of America, with which Spain 
made in 1795 a treaty of friendship, limits and navigation, are 
in the same case as those attained by the Dutch and Portu- 
guese in Guayana, the former of which were recognized by the 
Treaty of Munster in 1648, and the latter by the Treaty of 
_ St. Ildefonso in 1777; from all of which it ensues that Hol- 
land, Portugal, and Great Britain recognized the superior right 
of Spain to the territories improperly occupied by them in the 
American Continent. Let it be noted that Great Britain had 
no possessions in Guayana either in 1670, when the treaty was 
celebrated, or in 1713, 1763, and 1783, when it was renewed. 

The same may be said with reference to France, for 
the following reason: Spain had sent to North America 
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various expeditions which explored the valley of the Missis- 
sippi and the region called Florida, where they settled in the 
year 1547; but the opposition from the natives prevented 
them from carrying out their designs, and they were obliged 
to withdraw without having constructed a Spanish fort on the 
coast of the Atlantic, or occupied any fort, or established any 
plantation. Subsequently to their withdrawal, the French, 
under the command of Jean Ribault, engaged, in 1562, in the 
enterprise of conquering this same land of Florida. Ribault 
explored the coast, erected a stone on which were engraved 
the Arms of France, as a sign of dominion, and, leaving in 
charge twenty-six men on the banks of the River Beaufort, he 
returned home; but disputes having arisen among these men, 
and being prompted by a love for their native country, they 
abandoned the place in 1563. In the next year, Laudonniére 
led to Florida a greater number of emigrants, established him- 
self with them on the banks of the St. John, and constructed 
a fort which he named Carolina. Quarrels which shortly 
after ensued among them, and the scarcity of victuals, induced 
them to determine their return to France; but Ribault arrived 
at this juncture, bringing provisions of all kinds, emigrants 
with their families, garden seeds, agricultural implements, and 


various classes of domestic animals. 


Spain had never given up her claim to the dominion of that 
territory. 

When the news arrived that this land was invaded by 
Calvinists, Pedro Melendez de Avilez obtained from the King 
of Spain authority to raise an expedition of 2,500 persons, 
and, taking upon himself all the expenses, except those of 
300 soldiers, he set out against the invaders. 

He landed before the arrival of all his people and took pos- 
session of the Continent in the name of King Philip I, pro- 
claiming him Monarch of all North America. 

The French determined to draw them out by means of their 
ships, but a storm arising, these were driven upon the coast, 
while the Spanish vessels suffered less. The Spaniards then 
disembarked and, attacking the feeble garrison, quickly over- 
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came it, made themselves masters of the fort, and massacred 
soldiers, women and children, and the old and sick. A few 
fugitives escaped in two small French vessels, which had re- 
mained near the coast. Thus disappeared this Colony of 
France. 

The French Government not only did not remonstrate 
against Spain, but even disapproved the expedition of these 
Frenchmen, and gave up all claims to Florida, of which Spain 
took possession as a part of her dominions. (History of the 
United States, by Bancroft, Chap. IV.) 

As for the Dutch, they equally consented in regarding 
Spain as the sovereign of America, by the fact of accepting 
from her the approval of their usurpations in Guayana, as ap- 
pears from the Treaty of Munster of 1648, in which it was 
stipulated that both “the said King and States-General shall 
‘‘remain respectively in possession and enjoy the benefit of 
‘‘such lordships, towns, castles, fortresses, commerce, and 
‘lands of the East and West Indies, and also of Brazil and of 
‘“‘ those on the coasts of Asia, Africa and America, respectively, 
‘‘as are presently held and possessed by the said King and 
‘“« States-General, comprising, especially, the spots and places. 
‘“‘ which have been taken in the said States-General and occu- 
‘pied by the Portuguese since the year 1641, and comprising 
‘also the spots and places that the said States-General may 
‘hereafter, and without infraction of the present Treaty, con- 
‘quer and possess; and the directors of the Company of the 
«Kast and West Indies of the United Provinces, etc.—(Ar- 
BICLE WV...) 

The fact of one state accepting from another authority to 
remain in possession and have the benefit of the territories it 
possesses, implies two things: First, an inherent defect in the 
present title of possession; and secondly, the renunciation by 
the grantor of the right with which he is invested, in order to 
remedy the defective juridical position of the grantee. And, 
as it is a legal axiom that “nemo dat quod non possidet,” it is 
evident that Spain, having renounced in favor of the Low 
Countries her dominion over certain places in the West Indies, 
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this was because she possessed such dominion before, and now 
thought fit to relinquish it. 

Setting aside the Bull of Pope Alexander VI., it must 
always be remembered, in conformity with Law I., Book III, 
of the “Recopilation of the Indies,’ and as Story says in 
his Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, 
(Vol. I.—pp. 7 and 8), that ‘Spain did not rest her title 
solely on the grant of the Pope”; that her discussions 
respecting boundary with France, with Great Britain and 
with the United States, all show that she placed it on the 
rights given by discovery”; that ‘ Portugal sustained her 
claims to the Brazils by the same title”; that “France, also 
founded her title on discovery”; that “*no one of the powers 
of Europe gave its full assent to this principle more unequivo- 
cally than England, the documents upon this subject being 
ample and complete ”; that “so early as the year 1496, the En- 
glish monarch granted a commission to the Cabots to dis- 
cover countries, then unknown to Christian people, and to take 
possession of them in the name of the King of England.” 

No one can deny that Spain was the discoverer and occu- 
pant of the New World, thanks to the expedition of Colum- 
bus, which, as it is acknowledged by everybody, was the most 
memorable of all the maritime enterprises recorded in History. 
And not only did Spain make the marvellous discovery, but 
she also occupied, colonized, and civilized the greatest part of the 
lands found by the illustrious Genoese in North America, 
from the valley of the Mississippi and the two Floridas as the 
empire of Montezuma, and in South America the whole conti. 
nent, excepting only Brazil and the settlements established on 
the coasts of Guayana by the Dutch, French, and Portuguese, 
whose rights were legitimized by Spain in the Treaties of 
1648, 1759, 1777, 1779, and 1733. 

Spain also extended her dominion over the seas adjacent to 
the Western Hemisphere, the Atlantic and Pacific, with their 
numerous islands, among which figure in the first rank, San 
Salvador, Hayti or Hispaniola, Cubagua, Trinidad, Jamaica, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, the Bahamas, etc., etc., besides the gulfs, 
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bays, harbors, and lakes, and the broad rivers which have 
their sources in the immense mountains of America. 

Without the initiative of Spain these regions would have 
remained ignored by the nations of Europe, some of which 
contemned the projects of Columbus, considering them the 
offspring of a disordered brain. ‘There is, therefore, no justice 
in attempting to undervalue the portentous deed, or in finding 
it strange that Spain should consider herself entitled to claim 
the results of the discovery as a privilege due to her successes, 
and to the daring expeditions of her navigators and resolute 
adventurers. 

Now then, when a nation occupies a territory, it acquires, 
not only what it actually possesses, but also, “ all that is essen- 
‘tial to the real use of the settlers, although the use be only 
‘inchoate, and not fully developed; over all, in fact, that is 
‘‘necessary for the integrity and security of the possession, 
‘such necessity being measured by the principle already ap- 
“ plied to the parts of the sea adjacent to the coasts, namely: 
“erhy finitur imperium ubi finitur armorum vis.’ ‘The applica- 
‘tion of the principle to a territorial boundary is, of course, 
‘«¢ dependent in each case upon details of the particular topog- 
“raphy.” 

Phillimore, thus speaking, quotes Martens who says: “ A 
‘‘nation which occupies a district must be considered as occu- 
“‘ pying all the vacant parts that compose it; its property ex- 
“tends even over the places left uncultivated and over those 
‘the use of which is allowed to every one.” 

Phillimore also appealsto Vattel; but this author condemns: 
excessive appropriation, that is, the appropriation of a territory 
greater than a state is capable of settling and cultivating. 

Calvo establishes this doctrine very clearly in paragraph 
281, fourth edition, of his Theoretical and Practical Treatise 
on International Law, as follows: 

«KH ven in the case of occupation of regions still in a savage 
‘‘condition, the right of states to appropriate a greater extent 
“than they can civilize or control is disputed. Still it must be 
‘¢ well understood that this dispute can only be applied to re- 
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“cent acquisitions or occupations, and not to possessions already 
“of long standing, which are sanctioned both by time and by 
‘<a historical right, and which form, properly speaking, an ex- 
‘ception, generally admitted, to the preceding rule. When 
‘‘a state is in possession of a territory, all that is contained in 
‘this territory becomes its property, even if its occupation ex- 
“tends effectively only to a portion of the territory. If the 
“state leaves certain places uncultivated or desert, no one has 
“a right to take possession of these places without the state’s 
‘“‘acquiescence. ‘The state owning them may make no pres- 
‘ent use of them, these places belong to it and depend on its 
“sovereignty; it has an interest in keeping them for ulterior 
“use; it is not obliged to render an account to any one of the 
‘¢manner in which it disposes of its own property. Such is 
“‘ especially the case with the United States of North America, 
«¢ Mexico, and the states of South America, which possess vast 
“territories as yet unpeopled, or inhabited only by savage 
tribes.” : 

According to Practiér-Fodéré, the same doctrine must be 
applied to new acquisitions. 

This doctrine is partially that of Vattel, who says in Book 
II, Chap. VII, §86: “As everything included in the country 
‘¢ belongs to the nation, and as none but the nation, or the per- 
‘son on whom she has devolved her right, is authorized to dis- 
“pose of those things ($79), if she has left uncultivated and 
‘desert places in the country, no person whatever has a right 
“to take possession of them without her consent. Though she 
“does not make actual use of them, those places still belong 
“to her; she has an interest in preserving them for future use, 
“and is not accountable to any person for the manner in which 
“‘she makes use of her property. It is, however, necessary 
“to recollect here what we have observed above (Book L., 
$81). No nation can lawfully appropriate to itself a too 
‘« disproportionate extent of country, and reduce other peoples 
‘to want subsistence and a place of abode. A German chief, 
‘in the time of Nero, said to the Romans, ‘As heaven belongs 
“to the gods, so the earth is given to the human race; and 
‘ desert countries are common to all,’ giving those proud con- 
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‘‘querors to understand that they had no right to reserve and 
‘‘appropriate to themselves a country which they left desert. 
‘‘ The Romans had laid waste a chain of country along the 
‘‘ Rhine, to cover their provinces from the incursions of the 
“barbarians. The German’s remonstrance would have had a 
“good foundation had the Romans pretended to. keep without 
“reason a vast country which was of no use to them; but those 
“lands which they would not suffer to be inhabited, serving as a 
“rampart against foreign nations, were of considerable use to the 
“ empire.” | 

Uniting this last passage with the one referred to in Book 
I, $81, it results that what is forbidden to a nation is, first, to 
annex a greater territory than it can civilize or administer, 
and secondly, to appropriate regions whose possession might 
not redound to its safety. 

If this doctrine be applied to Spain, who had taken posses- 
sion of all the region comprised between the Floridas and Pat- 
agonia, that is to say, of nearly the whole extent of the. Amer- 
ican continent, civilized and controlled by her during more 
than three centuries, no one will say that she could not do the 
same with regard to all the territory of. Guayana, which she had 
erected into a province of the Captaincy-General of Venezuela, 
and whose extension towards the Amazon she asserted in the 
documents already quoted, in the Treaties of 1750 and 1777 
with Portugal, and in the “cédula” of September 16th, 1736, 
approving the convention by which the sphere of action of the 
Observant, Capuchin and Jesuit missionaries was defined by 
means of lines all terminating in the Marafion or Amazon. 

The possession of all Guayana was indispensable to Spain 
in order to perfect her territory and secure the safety of her 
dominions, and this will be easily understood by any one re- 
membering that Spain had established herself in Venezuela 
and the new kingdom of Granada; that both countries were 
united by the extensive network of their great and numerous 
rivers; that these rivers formed the roads opened by nature in 
order to provide communication between the inhabitants of 
these regions, as an outlet for their products and articles of 
trade and as a means for the reception of foreign articles for | 
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the satisfaction of their necessities; that in case of war, these 
rivers would also efficiently aid in the operations of attack and 
defense, these circumstances being most natural with reference 
to a country like Spain, whose laws prohibited all intercourse 
with foreigners in her dominions of America, under penalty of 
death. 

The Dutch invaded the coasts of Guayana with a view to 
carry on contraband trade during the period of their rebellion, 
and as an act of hostility against Spain, whose dominion they 
wished to throw off, and this invasion produced, as a lament- 
able result, the loss of the places where they had established 
themselves and which were confirmed to them in 1648; and it 
occasioned their pretensions to extend their territory, being 
now imitated by their successors, the British, who have gone 
so far as to occupy forcibly at present the mouths of the great 
river, and certain regions in the interior of this country. 

How much Spain was interested in exclusively possessing 
Guayana will be easily understood on observing that, by means 
of these rivers, Venezuela is united to the Republics of Co- 
lombia, Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Uruguay, Paraguay 
and the Argentine Republic, the rivers of which countries join 
their waters with those of Venezuela. In his description of 
Guayana, published in London in the year 1840, Schomburgk 
extols these same advantages acquired by Great Britain, by 
means of the possession of the Essequibo, which river, being 
situated in the territory of Guayana, belonged to His Catholic 
Majesty, and is now considered by Great Britain as belonging 
to her in all its course, together with the adjacent territories, 

Some people think that Spain gave too much expansion to 
the principle of contiguity, which is precisely the subject of 
the present examination, by the fact of applying it to the whole 
territory, and even to the seas, of the continent discovered by 
her; but, as demonstrated by the reasons already given, this 
censure is not, nor can be, applicable to the appropriation of 
the region called Guayana, as it was the complement of the 
Vice-Royalty cf Santa Fé and of the Captaincy-General of 
Venezuela. 
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It is nowhere explained upon what grounds Great Britain 
bases the statement that, in the interior, the boundary line of 
her Guayanese Colony begins at the mouth of the River Ama- 
curo, follows its course,continues afterwards to the southwest, 
and, on reaching the sixty-first meridian, turns back to the 
southeast, then proceeds in its primitive direction and extends 
along the bank of the Cuyuni up to its source, including it in 
the territory of the Colony, and lastly, runs towards the 
Roraima Mountains. The question involves an immense inte- 
rior region, not only the one washed by the Cuyuni and its 
affluents, but also that comprised between the above described 
line and the Essequibo. Nevertheless, the Colony consisted 
at first only of certain places situated at the mouth of this 
river, 

The Preliminary Statement of the Blue Book refers to the 
matter in question, with regard to the Cuyuni, as follows: 1° 
(Page 9.) “By 1700 posts had been established by the Dutch 
‘Cat places on the coast and the interior. Three of the latter 
‘care named in the records, one being beyond the Cuyuni in 
‘the Pariacotte Savannah, about six weeks’ journey from Fort 
“ Kijkoveral.” 

2°. (Page 9.) “In 1730 the Dutch West India Company, 
“by public notice, prohibited trade in the Rivers Massaruni 
‘¢and Cuyuni except by their own agents.” 

3° (Page 11.) *“*The extent of the Dutch settlements is 
“shown by the Report of Alvarado, the Spanish Commissioner 
“employed by the chief Commissary. This report shows 
‘“‘that the Spaniards held no territory beyond that occupied by 
“the Missions already referred to, and further, that owing to 
‘‘the presence of the Dutch the Commissioner could not pene- 
“trate beyond the banks of the Cuniri, Miamo, and the other 
‘¢rivers which flow into the Yuruari, and could not reach as 
“far as the Cuyuni.” 

4° (Page 11.) “In 1754 the Dutch Director-General of 
‘«¢ Essequibo reported that a Spanish Mission which had been 
‘established on an affluent of the Upper Cuyuni had been 
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“ withdrawn at his request, and upon his intimating that unless 
‘this was done he should be compelled to use means which 
“would be disagreeable, for the purpose of effecting its re- 
“moval.” 

5° (Page 11.) “In 1755 the Dutch, in order to prevent en- 
“‘croachment by the Spaniards into territory of the Yuruary, 
‘‘which they considered to be indisputably Dutch territory, 
“established a post 50 ‘mijls’ (150 miles) higher up the 
“Cuyuni; the position of this post is shown approximately on 
“the sketch map A.” 

6° (Page 12.) “The Dutch authorities were in the habit of 
‘“‘ granting passports permitting persons other than Dutch sub- 
“jects to visit all parts of their Colonies including the district 
“of Cuyuni. The Spanish records show that this practice was 
“well known to the Spanish authorities. The instructions to 
“the Dutch Post-holders of the Cuyuni district in 1757 con- 
“tained, among other directions, the following: 

7- (Page 12.) **The official of the said post will be very 
‘“¢¢ careful not to cause any injury to be done to the Spaniards, 
“¢who are our good neighbors, and in all he will maintain 
‘“¢¢ good friendship and correspondence with them. Butat the 
““¢same time he will be most careful not to permit the said 
“«¢Spaniards to pass to the River Cuyuni, if by any chance 
““¢they are desirous of so doing, or in any part of the terri- 
“¢tory of our Colony; and in case they attempt to molest the 
“‘¢ official of the said post or guard, he will immediately dis- 
‘“¢¢ patch a man to the Governor’s Castle to advise him promptly 
eobatie same.” 

5° (Page 12.) “In the same year (1758) the Spaniards, in 
“violation of their Treaty engagements, attacked the Dutch 
“post in the upper part of the Cuyuni above mentioned, and took 
“‘ prisoners the persons found there, including the Post-holder 
“and the commercial agent. The Dutch protested against 
“such conduct, but the Governor of Cumana declined to release 
“the prisoners, alleging that they had been engaged in contraband 
“commerce and slave-trade on an island in the Cuyuni River 
“which he claimed to belong to Spain.” 
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«<'Thereupon in 1759 a strong remonstrance was sent by the 
««States-General to the Court of Madrid, asserting their right 
‘‘to all branches of the Essequibo River, and especially the 
‘‘Cuyuni, asking for satisfaction for the attack on the Dutch 
‘‘post in the Cuyuni, and also suggesting that a proper limit be- 
“tween the Colony of Hssequibo and the River Orinoco should be 
“laid down by authority.” 

‘“This remonstrance was delivered at Madrid in August, 
“1759, with a demand for reparation; 7 never received a formal 
“answer, nor were the Dutch claims ever repudiated.” 

9° (Page £4.) “Between 1765 and 1767 the Dutch re-es- 
“tablished their advanced post on the Cuyuni, and in 1767 
“the Director-General asked that it might be reinforced to 
‘“meet a possible Spanish attack.” 

10° (Page 14.) “In 1768 a raid was made by the orders of 
“Centurion, the Spanish Commandant, against the Dutch who 
‘‘were established upon the Barima in the immediate vicinity 
‘‘of the grand mouth of the Orinoco. Strong complaints of 
“this raid were made by the Dutch to the Spaniards.” 

‘A similar raid was made rather later in the year upon the 
‘‘Waini and Moroco. This latter proceeding was, however, 
‘* disavowed by Centurion, who stated that the authority which 
“he had given to the expedition did not extend further than 
‘‘the mouth of the Orinoco.” 

11° (Page 14.) ‘In 1769 the Dutch Governor having re- 
“ported further attempts of the Spaniards to establish Mission 
“settlements near Dutch territory on the Cuyuni, the States- 
“General, on the 2d August, delivered to the Court of Spain 
‘a formal remonstrance against the proceedings of the Span- 
‘‘iards of Orinoco.” 

‘‘ This remonstrance reasserted the full claim of the Dutch, 
“affirming that they had: 

‘“«Hrom time immemorial been in possession, not only of 
“«¢the River of Essequibo and the different rivers and creeks 
*“‘¢ which flow into the sea along the coast, but also of all branches 
‘‘¢ and streams which fall into the same River of Essequibo, and 
‘‘¢more particularly of the most northerly arm of the same river 
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“«< called the Cayceny: that from time immemorial also on the 
“¢same River Cayceny, which is considered a domain of the 
«State, there had been built a so-called post, consisting of a 
‘¢¢ wooden habitation possessed on behalf of the Company, like 
«¢ “several others in this Colony, and guarded by a post-holder, 
*¢¢ an outpost or settler with some slaves and Indians.’ ”’ 

‘“¢ No repudiation of this claim was ever made. On the con- 
‘trary, the Netherland Ambassador at Madrid obtained a 
“‘ promise from the Prime Minister ‘ that he would send orders 
“<to the (Spanish) Governor to discontinue all hostilities and 
“¢<to leave those of the Dutch Colony in quiet possession as 
“¢< they had possessed the same until now.’ ” | 

12 (Page 14.) “A formal report was sent home by 
« Centurion in April, 1770, containing, among others, the fol- 
“lowing important statements: 

*¢©¢ We have no fort in the Cuyuni, nor had we ever one 
«¢there. The two forts are nothing more than the villages 
«© ¢ of the Missions on the northern bank of the Yuruary.’”’ 

13° (Page 15.) ‘There was appended to this report a 
‘¢ Declaration of Padre de la Garriga, the Prefect of the Mis- 
“‘ sion who had been twenty-seven years in Guiana. 

«¢¢ That the declarant does not know, ror has ever heard, 
«¢<that the Spaniards have built a fort in the Cuyuni, nor in its 
“‘¢immediate neighborhood, neither with few nor with many 
“¢¢ soldiers; but he is persuaded that M. (Storm) de Grave- 
“¢©¢ sand has imagined such things, from the two Missions or 
««¢ villages of Indians that the Catalonian Capuchins founded 
‘¢¢in the years 1757 and 1760, one on the north bank of the 
«©¢ River Yuruary, an affluent of the Cuyuni, and ata distance 
*¢¢ of 70 leagues from the destroyed post of the Dutch, and 
“<¢that the foundation which he has - for thus believing is 
“«¢that we have no other establishments in that part.’”’ 

14° (Page 15.) ‘ Prior to the end of 1772, Centurion had 
«sent in several reports respecting the Province of Guiana. 
‘¢It is not necessary to consider the details of those Reports, 
“< because, as will be shown, their inaccuracy was pointed out 
“by the Spanish authorities themselves. He recommended 
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«that a fort should be built at the mouth of the Curumo, 
“ which is an affluent of the Cuyuni, in order to prevent the 
«“ Dutch and Caribs from entering the Spanish dominions. 
««The Report was accompanied by a map, which, while it 
« showed the Dutch in possession of the coast to a point be- 
“yond the Maroco, represented, contrary to the fact, that the 
«interior of the country was not occupied by them.” 

“This Report was not approved by the Spanish Govern- 
‘¢ment on the ground that the view and opinion of the Com- 
‘¢mandant Centurion showed the Province of Guiana under | 
“too favorable a light, and on the 3oth December, 1772, Cen- 
“turion was directed to make a further Report.” 

On mentioning this last Report, the Blue Book says that it 
contained a still more exaggerated statement of the Spanish 
claims, by including the whole of the Dutch establishments 
and of French Guayana right down to the Amazon, an extent of 
territory which Spain had never attempted to occupy or even 
to claim, unless the pretension that the whole of America be- 
longed to the Spanish King by virtue of the Papal Bull of 
1496, can be regarded as a claim; that it must be regarded 
as untrustworthy; that it was commented upon by the Con- 
taduria-General or Council of State, and that the resolution of 
the said Council closed with the following passage: 

« And lastly, the Council informs Your Majesty that, having 
‘‘received more particular information regarding these Re- 
‘ports of the said Governor, which in some manner make 
“them appear very improbable, they therefore require to be 
«scrupulously examined, and consequently the Council recom- 
‘mend to Your Majesty that information in regard to those 
«« Reports be procured from the Viceroy of Santa Fé and Gov- 
‘‘ernor of Caracas, etc., and from the various Secretaries of 
«State, Council of the Indies, and Superiors of the Capuchins 
‘‘resident in Spain; and then when all the Reports are re- 
‘¢ceived and examined, the Council will report to Your Maj- 
‘‘esty what is just and worthy, etc.” 

15° (Page 18.) “During the time that Marmion was Gov- 
‘‘ernor attempts were made to protect the easternmost Mis- 
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«sions in the neighborhood of the Yuruari River against the 
«« Dutch and the Caribs. With this object it was proposed to 
«¢build a post with a guard on some convenient site either at 
«the junction of the Yuruari with the Cuyuni, or at the fork 
“of the river called the Curumo or Curiamo. An official ex- 
«‘ ploration was made by an officer named Don Antonio Lopez 
«*de la Puente, who, being unable to carry out his exploration 
« owing to the low state of the water in the Yuruari, issued a 
“special notice to the missionaries to the effect that, 

‘««¢As it was his intention to return to carry out his work, the 
*¢¢ greatest possible care should be taken to prevent the Caribs 
««¢from going to Essequibo meanwhile, lest in so doing they 
«¢¢ should inform the Dutch of the explorations made so far 
««¢and the object in view in carrying them out, for ifthe Dutch 
« «learned of their intentions of putting a post in any of those 
4¢¢ places, they would be sure to attack them and prevent them 
«<< carrying out their design.’ 

‘The Spanisn records show that there was great question 
«in 1788 whether the village of Tumeremo could safely be 
« founded, and that every precaution was taken to conceal the 
“< proposal from the Dutch, who were evidently expected to 
“treat any movement within the basin of the Cuyuni as an in- 
«fraction of their rights.” 

«¢ The following is an extract from the Report of Marmion 
«: referring to the expedition connected with the establishment 
«‘ of the village: 

« «Should the news of this expedition reach that Colony (Es- 
“¢ sequibo), there is no doubt that the same misfortune would 
«¢ «happen as took place on the occasion of the expeditions to 
«¢¢ Parime when all were nearly massacred.’ 

“ Upon this the Spanish Fiscal reported to the Council of 
State: 

«<< Jt will be necessary to examine with the greatest care 
“‘<this matter, in order to clearly understand whether the 
“«¢ founding of this “pueblo” would be well on account of one 
<< ¢ of the most delicate points in the circumstances, and it isnec- 
«<< essary that His Majesty be very particularly informed of 
«<¢ everything concerning it.’ ” 
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“The Fiscal in a further Report in the year 1789 recom— 
“mended that a settlement should not be established at 
‘‘’Tumeremo, unless a post was also stationed in the fork of the 
“ Curiamo, a tributary of the Cuyuni, to cover these frontiers 
“and prevent the robberies of the Dutch and Caribs. This: 
‘“‘ post was never established.” 

These assumptions are answered as follows: 

The first and principal answer is that they are all based 
upon the erroneous supposition that Holland and not Spain 
was the discoverer of the Essequibo, and that therefore ap- 
plication must be made of Schomburgk’s doctrine “ to follow 
the limits which nature prescribes by means of its rivers and 
mountains, and to include within the British territory all the 
regions drained by the streams that fall into the Essequibo.” 

No. 1.—In support of No. 1, wherein it is stated that by 
1700, the Dutch had established posts in the interior, beyond 
the Cuyuni, in the Pariacotte Savannah, the Hague records. 
are appealed to but not presented. 

No. 2.—As for No. 2, mention is made of a public notice,. 
in English, by which a certain Mr. A. Geelskerken forbids the 
inhabitants of Essequibo from carrying on any trade in slaves. 
in the rivers of Maseronie and Cajoenie because the said two 
rivers have been open only to the private commerce of the 
West India Company. Neither the Dutch text of this notice, 
nor certification of its authenticity, nor proof that it was: 
obeyed, is given. 

No. 3.—Attention is called to Appendix I, pp. 70-83, but. 
itis on pp. 84-86 that appears the report of Don Eugenio. 
Alvarado to Don José de Iturriaga and what he says is that he » 
‘¢ would have penetrated as far as the Cuyuni if political rea- 
sons had not prevented him from doing so.” ‘The obstacle 
then was not the presence of the Dutch, as asserted in the 
Preliminary Statement. 

No. 4,—It is stated, but not proved, that a Spanish Mission,. 
unnamed, established on an affluent of the upper Cuyuni, was . 
withdrawn in 1754, upon intimation from the Dutch Director= 
General of Essequibo. 
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No. 5.—No proofs accompany the assertion that the Dutch 
had established, in1755,a post higher up the Cuyuni, in order 
to prevent encroachment by the Spaniards into the Yuruary. 
The situation of this post is not determined; it is only shown 
approximately. 

No. 6.—That the Dutch authorities were in the habit of 
granting passports to persons, other than Dutch subjects, to 
visit all parts of their colonies, including the district of Cuyuni, 
is simply a statement without foundation. 

No. 7.—The order given to the Postholders not to permit 
the Spaniards to pass to the Cuyuni, or to any part of the 
territory of the Dutch Colony, is translated into English from 
a translation made by a certain Juan Andres de la Rivera, 
without proof of his being Interpreter, as he styles himself. 
Although such instructions may have been given, it does not 
result therefrom that the Spaniards looked upon the Cuyuni 
as belonging to Holland, but that the Dutch attributed its own- 
ership to themselves, 

No. 8.—The allegation that the Spaniards attacked the 
Dutch post in the upper part of the Cuyuni and took prisoners 
the persons found there, including the Postholder and the 
commercial agent, has an effect contrary to that intended, be- 
cause it places beyond doubt that the Spaniards strove to drive 
away the Dutch, whom’ they considered intruders, from the 
post established by them; still more so, because, notwithstand- 
ing the protest of the Dutch, the Governor of Cumana refused 
to release the prisoners, affirming that they had been engaged 
in contraband trade and traffic of slaves in an island of the 
River Cuyuni belonging to Spain; and above ali, because it 
is added that the Court of Madrid never gave a formal answer 
to the demand for reparation addressed to it on account of this 
occurrence. It is said that the Dutch claims were not repudi- 
ated; but the silence observed respecting them actually signi- 
fied their repudiation; moreover, as the Dutch Government 
did not insist very long on the demand for reparation, it must 
have been supposed that it was abandoned by them. It is 


‘also assured that the Dutch, in the same remonstrance, sug- 
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gested that a proper limit between the Colony of Essequibo 
and the River Orinoco should be laid down by authority, 
which was equivalent to an avowal that there existed no de- 
marcation, and that the Dutch authorities could not determine 
it by themselves. 

It is worthy of mention that, as appears from the documents, 
and especially from the note addressed by the Dutch Ambas- 
sador at Madrid to the Spanish Government, the so-called 
“fort”? was a wooden habitation which the Spaniards of the 
Orinoco took and burned, carrying off as prisoners the Post- 
holder, his second in command, and a creole man and woman 
with their children. 

No. 9.—There is no proof of such reestablishment of the 
Dutch advanced post on the Cuyuni, and it is believed that it 
was never effected. 

No. 10.—The Dutch, as is asserted by the historians Nets- 
cher and Rodway, had withdrawn from Barima shortly after 
the middle of the seventeenth century. About 1768 Centurion 
discovered that some Dutch families had returned and he then 
sent a captain and crew to give them warning to leave the ter- 
ritory, because it belonged to the Spanish province of Guayana. 
This warning was not actually given, because the Dutch fled 
on being apprised of the approach of the Spaniards by some 
Carib Indians. The Spaniards found and carried on board 
the effects, implements, and utensils abandoned by the Dutch, 
burned down their deserted huts, so as to prevent them from 
settling there again, and also destroyed their plantations. 

If the Dutch did energetically complain to the Spaniards of 
this proceeding as is affirmed without any documentary evi- 
dence, they acted unreasonably, because, being invaders of 
alien territory, they could not expect from the offended owner 
less punishment of their misdemeanor. 

With regard to the disavowal by Centurion of the other 
raid upon the Waini and Moroco, it may have risen from the 
necessity of correcting a breach of discipline on the part of 
his subordinates, and not from the consideration that the act 
was a violation of foreign territory; otherwise a simple dis- 
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wrong, indemnization for the injury would have been required 
in addition to the punishment of the offenders. 

No. 11.—The following passages in the resolution referred 
to of the States-General are worthy of being noticed: it is 
stated that on the banks of the River Cuyuni there had been 
built a so-called “post” consisting of a wooden lodge, and the 
_ events of 1759 being recalled to mind, it is assumed that a 
Spanish detachment from the Orinoco had come above this 
station and had carried off several Indians, threatening to 
return at the first following dry season in order to visit another 
arm of the Essequibo, called Masaruni, and to carry off from 
it part of the Caribs established there, and then to descend 
the said Masaruni and visit the aforesaid post in the Cuyuni; 
it is mentioned that two Spanish missions were founded and 
held by a strong force, one of them being not far above the 
Company’s said “post” on the Cuyuni, apparently, however, on 
Spanish territory, and the other a little higher up on the banks 
of a creek which flows into the aforesaid Cuyuni River; it is 
asserted that the Spaniards had begun to carry off the Indians 
from the Moroco, and had made themselves masters of the 
Company’s “post” situated there between the Rivers Waini and 
Pumaron; it is stated that the people of the Orinoco, not only 
had begun to dispute with the people of the Essequibo about 
the fishing rights in the mouth of the Orinoco, but were 
already preventing by force their fishing within the territory 
of the state itself, which extended from the River Morowyne 
to beyond the River Waini, as could be seen by the maps of 
those regions, particulariy that of M. d’Anville. Whereupon, 
the States-General decreed that a copy of the remonstrance 
should be sent to their Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of 
Spain, that he should be at the same time instructed to give 
notice to the said Court of these events and outrages, repre- 
sent the impropriety thereof, and insist upon a prompt repa- 
ration for the acts of hostility committed, and upon the re- 
instatement of the remonstrants in the peaceful possession of 
the above mentioned huts and the rights of fishery. It was 
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also decided that the said Ambassador should be instructed to 
insist upon the necessary measures being taken by the Court 
of Spain to prevent such causes of complaint in future, and 
that, accordingly, the said Court should give orders to restore, 
without fail or delay, all slaves who had deserted from the 
Colony or who might desert thereafter. The Preliminary 
Statement affirms, as a result of so many complaints, that ‘no. 
‘repudiation of this claim was ever made. On the contrary, 
‘‘the Netherland Ambassador at Madrid obtained a promise 
“from the Prime Minister that he would send orders to the 
“‘ (Spanish) Governor to discontinue all hostilities and to leave 
«those of the Dutch Colony in quiet possession as they had. 
<¢ possessed the same until now.” In a marginal note refer- 
ence is made to Appendix I, pp. 109-111. Those pages. 
contain: first, an English translation of the remonstrance of 
the States-General to the Court of Spain respecting the pro- 
ceedings of the Spaniards of the Orinoco, in 1769, against 
the Dutch Colonies in Guayana; and secondly, a French 
translation of the same remonstrance; but neither the answer 
from Madrid, nor even the promise attributed to the Prime 
Minister, is adduced. If such a promise was actually made, 
no traces of it, nor of its fulfilment, remain. On the contrary, 
it is well known that the remonstrance met with no further 
attention, as is demonstrated by the assertion of an official of 
the Secretaria de Estado, who after mentioning the delivery of 
the relevant documents to the Fiscal, in order to obtain a report. 
from him thereon, adds: “*The affair remained in this state 
‘until the year 1785 when, an extract thereof being made by 
‘the Relator, the documents were returned to the Fiscal, Dow 
‘¢ Antonio Porlier, who answered on May 27th of the same 
‘« year, declaring that at that time no measures were necessary, 
‘‘as more than fifteen years had elapsed without action on the 
‘‘part of the Ambassador of Holland, and it was therefore to. 
“be supposed that the Republic, better informed of the lack 
‘of just motives for the claims it had preferred, had desisted 
‘from their prosecution. That, furthermore, the papers 
‘¢ adjoined to his report, principally the memorandum of Dom 
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«¢ Manuel Centurion, Commandant of Guiana, evidenced the 
injustice of the complaints of the Dutch, and the necessity, 
“on our part, to adopt, in those remote regions, the measures 
“<of precaution indicated by him as very important to the 
“state; but that the conditions of the province having also 
“changed during the lapse of so many years, a judgment could 
“not be formed without the aid of new and recent information 
“of its present state. [or all these reasons, it is regrettable 
“that at the present day, nothing should be done but wait until 
+¢new occurrences should indicate the best course to be pur- 
“sued. The Council approved this opinion by means of a 
“resolution dated June 4th of the aforesaid year of 1785.” 
(See copy of a report on the boundaries of Guayana and rights 
pretended to by the Dutch in those regions, existent in the 
“legajo” entitled “ Papeles de Estado, Audiencia de Caracas, 
Reales Ordenes, Cartas de Cabildos, Oficiales Reales, In- 
formes, Hacienda, Afios 1750 a 1820.” Certified by the 
Chief Archivist, Carlos Jimenes Placer.) 

No. 12.—By 1770, year in which Centurion wrote as 
quoted, the fort of the Spaniards on the Cuyuni was not yet 
built, but, from authorities and documentary evidence here~ 
after adduced, it is certain that the said fort was constructed 
later on. 

No. 13.—This argument only tends to contradict the asser- 
tion of the Director-General of Essequibo as to the Spaniards 
having constructed forts: thus, the answer given to the pre- 
ceding number is applicable to this one. 

It must be noted that a fact was in question, viz., whether 
a fort had been erected or not. At that time, it was not 
erected, as appears from the reports and adjoined declarations; 
but this does not diminish the right of the Spaniards to con- 
struct such works on the Cuyuni, and the best proof thereof 
is that Centurion himself, and many others, endeavored to con- 
vince their government of the convenience, nay, the necessity 
of those forts. It will be read elsewhere how the King, ap- 
proving the recommendations of Don Jose Felipe de Inciarte, 
ordered forts to be established at certain places. This could 
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not be impeded even by effective possession on the part of the 
Dutch, for Centurion proved that they Held none in the Cuy- 
uni, nor in the Massaruni, nor in any of the other rivers which 
flow into the Essequibo from the west, and it was proper to 
remove the misconception which gave rise to their unfounded 
complaints. 

Moreover, if the Spaniards had no right, as it is alleged, to. 
establish forts on the Cuyuni, or its affluents, neither would 
they have had any to found settlements or missions; both one 
thing and the other constitute an exercise of international 
right of property. 

Still, no reclamation was made for the destruction of their 
missions. 

No. 14.—The numerous reports of Centurion possibly con- 
tained some errors, and were therefore subject to new expla- 
nations or elucidations. His object in representing the Dutch 
as occupying the coast up to the Moroco, was only to draw 
attention to the fact that one of their posts stood near the 
mouth of this river, and he did not agree that the said river 
should be considered as the true boundary between the Span- 
ish and Dutch domains. Besides, he was not authorized to 
enter into any such agreement; and had he done so, he would. 
have contradicted himself. 

He more than once said that “the Province of Guiana was: 
bounded on tke east by all that coast on which were situated 
the Dutch Colonies of Essequibo, Berbice, Demerara, Cor- 
entin, and Surinam, and more to windward, Cayenne, belong- 
ing to the French.” He says so in his report inserted in the 
Blue Book, pages 124-130, wherein it is specified that these 
Dutch Colonies were at a distance of fifty-five or sixty leagues. 
from the great mouth of the Orinoco. ‘There then must be 
fixed the boundary, the more so asthe Treaty of Extradition 
of 1791, indicated as being Dutch Colonies, those of Essequibo,. 
Demerara, Berbice, and Surinam; and, when in 1780, the 
King approved the suggestions made by Inciarte, he author- 
ized the construction of two forts, one of them on the Moroco, 
and the expulsion of the Dutch from the post they had been 
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allowed to hold there. Moreover, on being called upon by 
Centurion to give evidence in this matter, Fray Benito de Ja 
Garriga, Ex-Prefect of the Mission, the Capuchins and Mis- 
sionaries Fray Tomas de San Pedro, Fray José Antonio de 
Cerbera, Fray Félix de Tarraga, the Lieutenant of infantry 
Don Félix Farrera, and a resident of the place, Don Santiago 
Bonalde, all unanimously affirmed: that the Dutch had never 
held possession of the rivers and creeks flowing into the sea in the 
space comprised exclusively between the Hssequibo and the mouth of 
the Orinoco; that they had been allowed only to keep in that 
region a small guard of two Europeans and several Indians, in 
a hovel which they called a “post,” on the eastern margin of 
the Moruco River, which the Dutch called Moroco, and this 
establishment did not date from time almost immemorial, as, 
indeed, did not the colony itself, since it had been founded, 
as was well known, about the year 1659. 

The Blue Book instructs its readers that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment did not approve Centurion’s report which was ac- 
companied by the aforesaid map: therefore the map is also 
disapproved or unauthorized. 

It is pertinent to insist upon the fact that neither could Spain, 
by itself, nor Holland either, by itself, fix the limits of its ter- 
ritories in Guayana. The pretensions of the British to arrogate 
to themselves such a right have been assailed and are still 
combated; and similar pretensions, at any time, on the part 
of Spain, would produce the same result. In 1759 and in 1769, 
the Dutch acted wisely in suggesting to the Spaniards, as Lord 
Salisbury observes, “that a proper delineation between the 
Colony of Essequibo and the River Orinoco should be laid 
down by authority.” In every negotiation common to two or 
more nations, independent of each other, a different mode of 
proceeding cannot be observed without, ipso facto, destroying 
the principle of their individual sovereignty. Let it be noted, 
in passing, that in the case referred to, Holland mentioned the 
Colony of the Essequibo, on the margin of which the settlement 
had been made, in contraposition to the Colony of the Orinoco. 
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For the rest, the Council did not endeavor to undervalue the 
services of Centurion in Guayana, nor did it receive any partic- 
ular information which might cause his reports to be consid- 
ered untrustworthy, as is affirmed by the Blue Book, an 
affirmation based upon words of the Council’s resolution 
which have not been well understood by the translator. This 
error will be clearly demonstrated later on. 

No. 15—It is true that Governor Marmion commissioned an 
officer, named Don Antonio Lopez de la Puente, to explore 
the River Cuyuni and select the most eonvenient site to build 
a post in order to protect the Missions against their dangerous 
neighbors, the Dutch and the Caribs. Abundant proofs are 
to be found in Spanish archives that the Spaniards were 
always extremely anxious to take precautions against both 
allies, who insisted upon continuing to advance into the terri- 
tory which they coveted. 

Therefore, it is not strange that the Commissioner should 
notify the Missionaries that they must prevent the Caribs from 
passing towards the Essequibo, lest they should inform the 
Dutch of his purpose of constructing a post on the Cuyuni 
and so cause embarrassment in the accomplishment of his de- 
sign. This precaution on the part of Sefor de la Puente was 
based upon sound judgment: the Dutch were aggressive and 
coveted the dominion of the river; the Spaniards lacking 
strength, appreciated the difficulty of immediately checking 
their advance. 

This explains also, in a no less satisfactory way, the diflficul- 
ties encountered by the Spaniards in founding the establish- 
ment of Tumeremo: they were reduced to their own scarce 
resources. | 

That this was the only motive which guided the Spaniards 
in observing the greatest precautions, is clearly evidenced on 
taking into consideration the opinion of the Fiscal, in his new 
report of 1789, wherein he recommended that a settlement 
should not be established at Tumeremo, unless a post was also 
stationed in the fork of the Curiamo, a tributary of the Cuyuni, to 
cover these frontiers, and prevent the robberies of the Dutch and 


Caribs. 
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It is alleged that this post was never established. 

It is opportune to supply what is omitted in the preceding 
paragraph of the Blue Book by observing that, in spite of all 
obstacles, the Spaniards actually established the village of 
Tumeremo, referred to in various parts of the aforesaid case 
and marked in Map A at the beginning of the Blue Book, 
wherein are also indicated the Spanish missions and establish- 
ments, together with the Dutch posts. 

In the journal of the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don, Volume VI, 1836, published by John Murray, Albermarle 
street, an account is given of a General Meeting held on May 
16th of the same year. At that meeting a report from the 
Council was read relating to the state of its affairs. Among 
other matters, mention is made of the expedition entrusted in 
1834 to Mr. Robert H. Schomburgk for the purpose of mak- 
ing discoveries in the interior of British Guayana. It is stated 
that the expedition had two objects in view: first, thoroughly 
to investigate the physical and astronomical geography of the 
interior of British Guayana, and, secondly to connect the posi- 
tions thus ascertained with those of Mr. Humboldt on the Up- 
per Orinoco. 

The following instructions are inserted on page 10 of the 
above quoted volume: 

“Your proposed expedition up the’ Cuyuni to explore the 
“‘ Sierra Imataca would be interesting, if practicable with a 
‘“¢ due attention to the other objects of the expedition. But as 
“this district is not within British Guiana and a minute knowl- 
“edge of it would not further your ulterior views—besides 
“« which, it is easily accessible at any time, and its investigation 
“now would cause an expense which might be inconvenient— 
“it must not be made a first object. With regard to it you 
“should be guided entirely by the opinions and advice which 
“you may receive, particularly from Sir Carmichael Smyth, 
“Cat Demerara.” 

This passage in the instructions given to Mr. Schomburgk 
for his expedition in 1834, proves that,in the opinion of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, the River Cuyuni was 
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not within the district of British Guayana, and therefore its ex- 
ploration was not considered a matter of the first importance. 

In view of these antecedents, it must be thought highly 
strange that Mr. Clement R. Markham, now President of the 
said Society, should have recently published the following 
opinion respecting the present question of boundary: 

“The fourth group of maps shows the British discoveries 
‘and surveys since 1830. The discoveries were energetically 
‘‘prosecuted by the Council of the Royal Geographical Society 
“from 1834 to 1839, for at that time, the head waters of the Hs- 
“ sequibo and its tributaries were entirely unknown. ‘The Council 
‘selected an accomplished Prussian traveller, named Robert 
“ H, Schomburgk, to explore British Guiana, paying his ex- 
‘penses and drawing up his instructions. During his first 
‘“‘ scientific expedition, he ascended the Essequibo far beyond any 
“point previously reached, discovered the King William Falls, 
‘and explored the course of the Rupununi. In 1836 he ex-— 
‘¢ plored the Berbice and Corentyn to their sources. Jn 7837 
and 1838, he explored the Essequibo to its source and connected 
“his scientific work with that of Humboldt on the Upper Ori- 
‘¢noco. In 1840 Schomburgk received the gold medal of the 
“ Royal Geographical Society, and in the following year he 
‘became Her Majesty’s Commissioner to survey the boun- 
‘‘daries of British Guiana. He explored the Waini and Bar- 
“ima, and delineated a boundary by which a large extent of 
‘‘ British territory, comprising the whole valley of the Yuruari, 
‘was given up to Venezuela. Even then the Venezuelans 
« had commenced their lawless encroachments into British ter- 
‘“‘ritory, and the line was designed to satisfy them and to se- 
‘cure a good understanding—a fruitless attempt.” 

“ The Venezuelans have called this boundary ‘la caprichgsa 
“linea de Schomburgk’. Nothing could be further from 
“the truth. The line was drawn on a just and well defined 
‘principle, conceding to Venezuela the Yuruari Valley, which 
‘had been lawlessly occupied by the Venezuelans, and retain- 
“(ing the territory which had never been occupied by Spaniards 
“or Venezuelans, and to which they have no right. ‘The line 
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“commences at the mouth of the Amacura, on territory 
“which had belonged to Holland since 1621, follows that river 
‘to its source, includes the basins of the Barima and Barama, 
“and then follows down the Akarabisi to its junction with the 
‘“Cuyuni. That river, then, becomes the boundary to its source. 
“ This concession of British territory shows that nothing could 
“have been further from the thoughts of English statesmen than 
“an infringement of the Monroe doctrine. A first and a second 
“ Schomburgk line has been shown on maps, and this has been 
“interpreted as vacillation. But there has been no change in the 
“line itself as explained above. The change on the map is merely 
“due to variations rendered necessary by more recent discoveries 
“and accurate surveys. Five of Schomburgk’s maps were pub- 
“lished in the journals of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
‘‘and a very excellent map of British Guiana, compiled from 
“them on a scale of seven miles to an inch, was engraved in 
“1875. 

‘Since the days of Schomburgk the falls of Kaieteur, on the 
“ Potoro, have been discovered by Mr. C. B. Brown, Mount 
“ Roraima has been explored by Flint, Whitely and im-Thurn. 
“ Mr. im-Thurn has done a great and useful work inthe north- 
“ west district of British Guiana, and Mr. G. G. Dixon has dis- 
“ covered the source of the Barima.” 

“It will have been seen, from the evidence of maps, that 
‘Spain had no claim on British Guiana, that Venezuela, there- 
“fore, inherits no claim, and that even if the territory was ad- 
“judged not to belong to Great Britain, it in no way follows 
“that it belongs to Venezuela. The right of Great Britain 
‘rests on discovery, on the Dutch possession of three centu- 
“ries, on effective occupation, and on treaty. The evidence 
“ derived from maps is important in itself, and it will certainly 
“serve to illustrate and give additional force to the documents 
“in the forthcoming blue book.” 

The Royal Geographical Society of London is to be con- 
sidered the scientific corporation most apt to be acquainted 
with, and competent to judge of, boundary questions, especially 
those pertaining to British domain. Its authority can therefore 
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‘be opposed to that upon which the statements of the Blue 
Book are based. | 

The above cited assertions of Mr. Markham, especially 
those in italics, may be adduced in answer to the following 
allegations of the Blue Book: | 

First, “that during the period between 1648 and 1796, the 
Dutch had explored the upper portions of nearly all the rivers, 
and, to a considerable extent, made settlements in the adja- 
cent districts” (page 20); whereas it is certain that the head- 
waters of the Essequibo and its tributaries, among them the 
Rupununi, were unknown towards 1830, and those of the 
‘Berbice, Corentin, and Barima were discovered only after 
the death of Sir Robert Schomburgk. 

Secondly, there is no exactness in the explanation given by 
the Blue Book (pages 25-26) respecting the two Schomburgk 
lines: **one of them conjectural, derived from information 
admittedly incomplete, starting from the Amacuro and extend- 
ing south, south-east towards the Cuyuni, and based, not upon 
geographical survey but on hearsay statements and opinions, 
and besides, drawn on a map which is not geographically ac- 
curate; and the other as a result of the official commission 
issued to him in 1840, in pursuance of which he personally 
investigated the whole of the country from Point Barima and 
the River Amacuro as far as the confluence of the Acarabisi 
Creek with the River Cuyuni”; whereas, as Mr. Markham 
affirms, “the change on the map is merely due to variations ren- 
dered necessary by more recent discoveries and more accurate sur- 
veys,’ which he attributes to Brown, Flint, Whitely and im— 
Thurn. 

It must be borne in mind that the line described by Schom- 
burgk on his map of 1840 begins, it is true, at the Amacuro, 
but, on arriving at the Cuyuni near the meridian of 60° of 
longitude, he does not consider this river as the boundary to its 
source, as Mr. Markham writes, but crosses it and continues 
to the southeast. 

The same President of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London declares that “the Cruz line gives the English both 
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'“ banks of the Essequibo from the junction of the Cuyuni to 
‘the mouth, and is sanctioned not only by Spanish authorities, 
‘but by Codazzi, the highest Venezuelan authority. Yet the 
« Venezuelans now have the audacity to claim the line 
“of the Essequibo to its mouth. They ‘have gone so 
‘far as to publish a second edition of the Codazzi map 
“in 1876, under the name of one Miguel Tejera, with 
“the words ‘Territorio usurpado por los Ingleses,’ written 
‘over the part conceded both by the Spaniards and by 
“Codazzi.” 

If Markham had read the memorandum by Schomburgk, 
published in the Blue Book, pp. 235-239, respecting the 
boundary question between British Guayana and the Republic 
of Venezuela, he would not have offered the Venezuelans 
the gross insult of charging them with having falsified the 
map of Codazzi. Mr. Schomburgk says as follows: 

«The former*Spanish claims, when these parts belonged 
“still to the Capitania of Caracas, were renewed—claims 
‘¢ which, for their absurdity, very likely would have been for- 
‘‘ gotten had they not been renewed in an ‘Atlas de la Repub- 
“Jlica de Venezuela,’ by Colonel Codazzi, Caracas, 1840, in 
‘which the River Moroco is asserted to form the eastern 
“boundary of Venezuela. I have too little local knowledge of 
“the territory which these maps represent to judge generally, 
“but Ican positively assert that the ‘Boca del Orinoco de Na- 
“vios’ which comprises Point Barima, and in which disem- 
“ bogues the river of the same name, and the River Amacura 
fis nOt-correct.”’ beaters gots ta 

“The most startling information, however, contains Colonel 
“ Codazzi’s ‘Resumen de la Geografia de Venezuela, Paris, 
“ 1841,’ in which he states that ‘the eastern boundary of the 
“ ‘Republic extends from the mouth of the Rupunni, near the 
‘vicinity of the Macaraper Mountains, along the left bank of 
* ‘the Essequibo to the confluence of Cuyuni, which river the 
“line of the limits ascends until it meets the mouth of the 
“River Jupura; from thence it continues the Jupura upwards 
“<<to the sources of the Moroco, terminating ultimately at the 
“<¢Atlantic Ocean near Cape Nassau.’ ” 
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“This boundary, formed according to Venezuelan dictation, 
‘¢includes Cartabo Point and the island of Kyk-over-al; 
‘¢ whereas it is conversant to every one acquainted with the 
‘early history of these colonies, the Dutch had their first settle- 
“ment at Mazaruni.” 

‘“‘It includes old estates, and a recent missionary institution, 
‘¢ Bartika Grove, at the left bank of the Essequibo; and to 
‘crown the whole of their pretended claim, they call the west 
‘“‘coast and Arabian or Arabisi coast of the Essequibo 
“usurped.” 

Mr. Schomburgk might also have mentioned another note, 
in which Senor Codazzi equaily qualifies as usurped by the 
English, the territory which lies to the south of Rupununias 
far as the Sierra Acarai; and he omitted to observe that the 
only obstacle encountered by Codazzi to the claim of the line 
of the Essequibo, was the difficulty of sustaining a struggle 
against the four conterminous nations. 

The following are his words, page 259 of his Geography: 

“If attention is given to what is said by Sefior José Manuel 
“ Restrepo, former Secretary of the Interior of the Republic of 
‘¢ Colombia, in volume I., of his History of the Revolution, the 
‘‘ boundary towards the east would be different from the one 
« delineated, since it should be the River Essequibo instead of 
‘¢the Moroco, and following the first named up to 4° 50’ north 
“latitude, half way between the mouths of the Sibarona and 
‘the Rupununi, the Essequibo would be crossed in the direc- 
‘‘tion of the mountain ranges in the basins of the Essequibo and 
‘¢Rupununi, thence it would continue along the ridges of the 
‘¢ Cordillera de Tumucuraque, which, according to the latest 
‘explorations of Mr. Schomburgk, must be Carawayme, and 
“turning back it would extend towards the Vasari ranges, 
‘‘ which, as stated by the same traveler, are the mountains of 
« Amajeure Pengheate, Ursato and the Sierra Conocon, 
‘“‘wherein rise the Tacutt and the Rupununi. Continuing 
‘‘thence to the north, towards lake Amacu, so famous in the 
‘fable of ‘El Dorado,’ the line would run over the headwaters 
‘of the Mahu and thence along the Sierra Pacaraima which 
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“divides the tributaries of the Branco and Caroni rivers. 
“« This space would comprise 2,400 square leagues to be defended 
“against four conterminous nations, England, Holland, France, 
“and Brazil, each of which would lay pretensions to an unknown 
“< territory trodden only by independent Indians.” 

This is no contradictory evidence impairing the right of 
Venezuela over the regions in question, but simply a conjec- 
ture that other states might raise contentions against its ac- 
knowledgment. Aber 

Finally it appears from Mr. Markham’s opinion that, at the 
present time, England is still making discoveries in the terri- 
tory of Guayana, forgetting that since 1823 the United States | 
‘declared through President Monroe, that ‘the occasion has 
“been judged proper for asserting as a principal in which the 
“rights and interests of the United States are involved, that 
““the American continents, by the free and independent conditions 
“¢ which they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
“< considered as subjects for future colonization by any Huropean 
EO WETS.. 

This is precisely the principle developed by Mr. Olney in 
his note of July 20th, 1895, in order to justify the intervention 
of the United States in favor of Venezuela, and which is con- 
nected with the other part of the doctrine of Monroe, for, as 
. 1s declared by President Cleveland in his special message of 
December 17th, 1895, ‘If a European power, by an extension 
*¢ ofits boundaries takes possession of the territory of one of 
“¢ our neighboring Republics against its will and in derogation 
‘of its rights, it is difficult to see why to that extent such 
4‘ Huropean power does not thereby attempt to extend its 
“ system of government to that portion of this continent which 
“(is thus taken. This is the precise action which President 
4 Monroe declares to be ‘dangerous to our peace and safety,’ 
“¢ and it can make no difference whether the European system 
“¢is extended by an advance of frontier or otherwise.” 

The jurisconsult, Mr. Emil Reich, already cited, is in accord 
with the foregoing conclusions when he writes at the end of 
this article: * If it be true, as it undoubtedly is, that the Dutch 
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‘were the legitimate owners of the very territory west of the 
‘«¢ Essequibo descended from them to the English; and if it be 
‘further true, as it undoubtedly is, that in pushing their colo- 
‘nization more westward still the English have, previous to: 
“their acceptance of the general tenor of the Monroe doc- 
‘“‘trine (1823), not violated any law whatever, no more than 
‘chad the Dutch in settling the country west of the Essequibo 
“river; if all this be true, as it undoubtedly is, the whole ques- 
“tion is reduced to this—that any new colonizations and settle- 
«ments established by the English after 1823 may imply a breach: 
“of their vague acceptance of the vague contents of the Monroe 
“doctrine. This, and this alone, can be a matter of discussion,. 
‘arbitration, or any other form of precedure. 

Now, most of the British colonizations have been accom- 
plished subsequently to 1823, and particularly those acknowl- 
edged by Lord Salisbury as having been established since 
1844, date of Lord Aberdeen’s offer, and those carried into 
effect after 1884 and 1886, ostentatiously and without the 
slightest concealment. 


SPANISH MISSIONS. 


- Itis said in the Blue Book, page 7, that “about 1664 the 
“ Fathers Llauri and Vergara were sent to explore Guiana 
“‘with a view of seeing whether a Jesuit Mission should be 
“founded there. They reported the province abandoned by 
“the Spaniards, and nothing came of their expedition.”” Cas- 
sani’s History of the Society of Jesus is cited and, without 
further specification, a note is added wherein it is stated that. 
“the date sometimes erroneously assigned to this expedition 
CasT int Oi)? | 
Padre José Gumilla writes on page 29, volume I., of his 
History of the Missions established on the river Orinoco that, 
‘in 1579, when the Corsair Captain Jansen assaulted, sacked, 
‘cand burned St. Thomé de Guiana, he also sacked and de- 
‘“‘stroyed the establishments founded by Padres Ignacio 
‘«‘Llauri and Julian de Vergara, where these fathers were do- 
‘‘mesticating and civilizing the Guianese nation and had 
‘¢ erected five churches.” 
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Padre Caulin, in his “ Historia dela Nueva Andalucia,” 
page 8, chapter ITI, Book I, asserts the following: 

«The first missionaries who undertook the conversion of 
*¢the Indians of this province of Guiana were the Reverend 
«Jesuit Fathers Ignacio Llauri and Julian de Vergara, about 
“©1576, and they remained three years dedicated to the in- 
«structing and catechising of the Indians until the year 1579, 
‘*when, the province being invaded by Captain Jansen, a 
*¢ Hollander, it was left in such a state of destitution that 
“nearly all of its inhabitants retired to the plains of Cumana, 
«¢ where they perished, victims of famine and venomous insects, 
«cand among them the venerable Padre Llauri ; Padre Julian, 
“‘who remained alone, withdrew, by aay Be his Superior, 
“to the Missions of Casanare.” 

In his “Resumen de la Historia Antigua de Venezuela,” 
Baralt says, page 253: “At the beginning, nevertheless, this 
“new method of conquest, introduced in 1576, did not pro- 
“¢ duce any favorable result, because the Dutch of Esequivo 
“and Demerari invaded Guiana in 1579, and, aided by the 
“natives, they expelled from the province the Jesuits Ignacio 
*¢Llauri and Julian de Vergara, who had penetrated into it 
“ with inexpressible sufferings and dangers.” 

The Annals of Guiana, by Rodway and Watt, Volume I, 
page 14, state as follows: “1576.—Two Jesuit fathers, 
“Jonacio Llauri and Julian de Vergara, proceeded up the 
¢¢Orinoco and commenced a Mission, on the site, there is 
‘reason to believe, of what was afterwards called Old St. 
“«Thomé. ‘The missionaries obtained a fair measure of suc- 
“cess, but three years after the establishment of the mission, 
“it was destroyed by Captain Jansen (vide Alcedo).” 

The Blue Book, on page 20, asserts as a fact: ‘“ That, 
“between 1724 and 1796 the Capuchin Missions were estab- 
“lished south of the Orinoco, and gradually extended south- 
‘‘wards and eastwards towards the Dutch territory, the fur- 
“‘thest point occupied by the Spaniards being the village of 
«Tumeremo, founded about 1788.” 
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But others have observed upon reasonable grounds, that 
the inexactness of the asseveration is evidenced by the 
document published in the Blue Book itself, page 134. A 
communication is therein mentioned from Fray Buenaventura, 
Superior of the Missions in Guayana, to the Governor of that 
province, in which he remarks that there should not be any 
great objection to the foundation of the village of Tumeremo 
because this spot was very far from the Cuyuni, and the Gov- 
ernor’s predecessors had found no difficulty in allowing a settle- 
ment to be found at Cura, which was less distant from the Cuyunt 
than Tumeremo, nor at the site of Curamo which was also less dis- 
tant, although it was true that the Caribs, incited by the 
Dutch, had destroyed this last place and since then it had not 
been resettled. | 

The accuracy of the foregoing observation may be easily 
confirmed by examining any map whatever whereon the mis- 
sions are marked, and it will be seen that Cura is very far 
from Tumeremo and very near the Cuyuni; but in Map A of 
the Blue Book, the difficulty is eluded simply by indicating the 
former and omitting the latter! 3 

With reference to the Missions of the Orinoco and Rio 
Negro, Senor Ricardo S. Pereira, Secretary of Legation of 
Colombia, says: “The jurisdictional boundaries of these 
‘“¢ missions were fixed by virtue of a compact or concord, as it 
‘‘ was called, among the missionaries themselves, as follows: 
“From Angostura of the Orinoco down the river as far as its 
‘‘mouth, missions of the Capuchin Fathers; from the same 
«Angostura up the river as far as the mouth of the River 
**¢ Cuchivero, missions of the Observant Franciscan Fathers; 
“and for the missions of the Jesuit Fathers, the territory ex- 
“tending westward of the River Cuchivero, the southern 
‘boundary of all being the Amazon. Guiana and the lands 
“adjacent were thus divided into three parallel strips formed. 
‘‘by the meridians of Angostura and the mouth of the Cuchi- 
“vero. The afcresaid concord was approved and ratified in 
‘call its parts by the ‘real Cédula’ of September 16th, 1736.” 
It is signed at San Ildefonso by the King, and countersigned, 
as he ordered, by Don Juan Benturra Matturana. 
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All well informed persons are acquainted with the beneficent 
results produced by the system of missions in the work of 
catechising and civilizing the Indians. For this reason the 
Spanish government interested itself in their increase. The 
above mentioned royal ‘“cédula” authorized their establish- 
ment in nearly the whole territory of Guayana, so that they 
particularly comprised the Caroni and a great part of the 
Cuyuni district, and could extend as far as the Amazon, which, 
as has been seen, formed the southern limit of the province of 
Guayana. | 

This was recommended by Governor Diguja in 1763, es- 
pecially on account of the service they were rendering by 
checking the advances of the Dutch, as appears in his report, 
pp. 46-47, volume I, of the documents translated into English 
and submitted to the Boundary Commission as follows : 

“4, The growth of the Presidio and the fact that its estab- 
‘lishment has become day by day more permanent and im- 
“portant, have permitted it to provide the missionaries with 
“such escort as they needed to continue their explorations 
“southwards, and found, among others, such villages as 
“ Kl Nato, El Yurwario, and Ave Chica, the latter at about forty 
“or forty-five leagues from the Presidio, all of them on the 
‘“‘ banks of rivers which empty into the Cuyuni, as can be seen 
“in the general map. By means of the missions, serving as 
«¢ advance posts, the Dutch and their assistants, the Caribbean 
«‘ Indians have been prevented, to a great extent, from reach- 
‘‘ing the interior of the country through the Cuyuni and the 
« Mazaroni rivers, committing acts of hostility, kidnapping 
“Indians, not belonging to the Caribbean tribe, and starting 
“some settlements of their own in the center of this province. 
« Several expeditions, the last of which was organized in 1758, 
“have been fitted out, at diverse periods, to frustrate these 
“invasions. The expedition last mentioned succeeded, as 
‘before stated, in possessing itself of the fortified place which 
“the invaders had built on the banks of the Cuyuni river, 
‘‘ which fact had been reported by the missionaries upon in- 
“ formation furnished them by the Indians inhabiting villages 
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“in the neighborhood of said river. All of this is fully proved 
“by the hitherto appended testimony from page 105 to page 
““t40. It is self-evident, according to that testimony, that it 
“is a matter of vital importance to continue these missions 
“‘southwards, and to likewise establish in that direction, on 
‘the most fertile plains of the central part of that province, 
‘‘as many towns and villages as may be possible. ‘To secure 
“this most desirable result, it is indispensable that the Mis- 
“‘sionary Fathers be given assistance, which I explained to His 
“© Majesty when I gave an account of the general visit, and is 
“stated from page 251 to page 252 on the testimony. ‘There 
‘‘is no other way to check the Dutch and prevent them from 
‘‘making settlements, as they attempt to do, in the section of 
“the country aforesaid, which, although unexplored, ‘is 
‘‘watched by the neighboring towns and villages, and kept 
‘under the vigilant eyes of the missionaries, who can report 
‘at once to the Presidio anything which happens.” 

It cannot be too much insisted upon that the division of the 
jurisdiction of the different classes of missionaries in separate 
regions of Guayana, although bearing the royal approval, was 
not an act of political government but of religious administra- 
tion initiated by the fathers themselves. And it is so far from 
having signified an acknowledgment of foreign acquisitions 
there, that, on the contrary, as is emphatically affirmed by 
Governor Diguja, it served as an antemural to the Dutch. 
Moreover, in the agreement, “the Reverend Observant Fath- 
“ers, present and future, were indicated for the purpose of 
“establishing and founding whatever villages they could in this 
“part of Guiana of the Orinoco, from Angostura up to the 
‘banks of this lower side of the River Cuchivero in a right 
‘<< line from the borders of the said Orinoco to the Maraion or 
«« Amazon, there remaining to the Reverend Capuchin Fathers, 
«for the purpose of developing their missions, the territory 
‘and district extending from the same Angostura downwards 
“to the grand mouth of the said Orinoco, where they will 
‘<< distribute whatever missionaries may come to them; to the 
«Reverend Jesuit Fathers, from the banks of the upper side 
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“of the same River Cuchivero, the remaining part of the 
“ Orinoco, always advancing upwards, and all boundaries or 
“demarcations always drawn in a right line from the Orinoco to 
“the Maranon or Amazon.” This was a species of protest 
against the advances of the Dutch, French, and Portuguese 
towards the Spanish frontier on that side. 

The Spanish copy of the “Real Cedula” approving the 
agreement made by the missionaries of the Orinoco in the 
year 1734, inserted in pages 65-66 of the Blue Book, omits 
what is said in the preamble to the effect that, «the Franciscan 
Fathers, by the fervor and zeal of their preaching, had do- 
mesticated a great number of Indians, and with them had 
formed twenty-two villages, together with those founded on 
this side of the said River Orinoco, where they entered upon 
the exercise of their apostolic mission, by the virtue of my Royal 
License, desirous of satisfying their ardor, there being no 
more Indians to convert.” Inthe text of the same agreement 
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a still greater number of words are suppressed, relating to 
the numerous Indians of the Orinoco who had been converted, 
belonging to separate and distinct barbarous nations inhabiting 
those territories, and to the fact that there was no place on the 
other side of this river where the missionaries might continue 
their labor of evangelization, as the work of conversion had 
been so greatly advanced. 

It seems as though by this reticence it has peed desirable to 
undervalue the work of the missionaries, and to ignore their 
purpose of preaching and establishing the Gospel among the 

-numberless tribes of Indians dwelling south of the Lower 
Orinoco, where the Fathers found a broad field, considered 
Spanish, wherein to multiply, as they did multiply, their con- 
versions. 

The Blue Book (page 13) alludes to the aforesaid report of 
Governor Diguja, and asserts that it was written in 1761, with 
the object of dissuading the King of Spain from adopting the 
proposal to transfer the fort of St. Thomé de Guayana to 
Angostura, one hundred miles further up the Orinoco; and it 
is assumed that this proves that, with the exception of the 
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said fort and of the sixteen missions then in existence, the 
Spaniards had occupied no territory on the right bank of the 
Orinoco; and that the local Spanish authorities had been en- 
gaged in ineffectual attempts to induce their government to 
fortify the Orinoco at Angostura, so as to prevent the Dutch 
and Caribs from ascending that river. 

Although the report of Governor Diguja, written in 1763 
and not in 1761, strenuously insisted upon his opinion that St. 
Thomé de Guayana should remain where it was in 1767, still 
it was not written solely with such a limited object. By sim- 
ply reading the titles of the chapters into which the report is 
divided, it will be observed that Governor Diguja’s intention 
was to give to his government a complete idea of the highly 
interesting province of Guayana, of its progress since 1720, 
as well as that of the provinces of Cumana and Barcelona, 
of the measures taken to check the advances of the Dutch, 
and particularly of the condition of the fortifications of the 
Presidio of St Thomé de Guayana, the necessity of augment- 
ing them, adding others and abandoning those of Limones, 
and of the assistance it was convenient to give to the missions 
of Catalonian and Franciscan Capuchins of Pirité. He in- 
sisted, above all, upon the urgency of constructing the For- 
tress of (suayana as a means of guarding the great River 
Orinoco against any possible invasion, and he considered this 
fortress as second in importance only to those of Havana and 
Vera Cruz. 

The last part of the report contains a memorandum of notes 
explaining the general map of the Government of Cumana 
sent to His Majesty by the same Governor Diguja. The most 
remarkable among these notes are those which relate to the 
neighboring Governments and to the boundaries of the proy- 
ince of Guayana, determined in the Royal Order of June 5th, 
1762, viz.: ‘¢on the east, all the coast in which were situated 
the Dutch Colonies of Esquivo, Bervice, Demerari, Corentine, 
and Surinam, and further to windward that of Cayena, be- 
longing to the French; on the south, the dominions of the 
Most Faithful King in Brazil,” etc. Another of the notes re- 
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fers to the Dutch Colonies of Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice, 
Corentin and Surinam. Respecting the first, and on the 
strength of information obtained by Don Juan de Dios Valdez, 
commander of the fortress of Guayana, who is qualified in 
the report as a person of learning and ability, Governor 
Diguja affirms that this colony consisted of sugar cane plan- 
tations established by the Dutch over a distance of thirty 
leagues along the banks of the Essequibo, beginning at its 
mouth, and also of several islands formed by that river, and 
which contain tillable lands. Other notes mention the in- 
juries occasioned by the Dutch colonies, especially that of 
Essequibo; for the Hollanders, protected by the ferocious 
Caribs, were in the habit of making incursions along the 
River Essequibo, as well as the Lower Mazaruni and Cuyuni, 
pillaging, and capturing the Indians of other tribes, carrying 
them off as slaves, as they did with the negroes, and killing 
those who were old. Itis furthermore stated that these pred- 
atory raids disturbed the Missions, because at the news of the 
approach of the Caribs who, besides being naturally warlike, 
had been taught by their friends, the Dutch, to manage Euro- 
pean arms, the Indians there congregated fled, terrified, to the 
woods in spite of the efforts of the missionaries to stop them, 
and sometimes the Caribs were accompanied by the Dutch 
themselves, who surpassed them in cruel deeds. 

Other interesting notes treat of the beginning of the mis- 
sions of 1724, mentioning, at the same time, that other Fathers 
had undertaken the same work before, as appeared from the 
contents of a book of baptisms, wherein it is stated that from 
the year 1664, several other priests, some of them belonging 
to the Barefoot, Jesuit, and Capuchin Orders, had tried, at 
different times, to pacify and tame the Indians, and that the 
Jesuits had made an assignment of the said missions in favor 
of the Capuchins, this act being authorized by the Governor 
of ‘Trinidad and approved by the King. 

Finally, the remainder of the notes speak of the first estab- 
lishment of the Missions in 1724, and of the high convenience 
of aiding them, not only on account of their most important 
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services to God and the King, but also because they helped 
the fortress at Guayana by supplying it with provisions and 
by interposing between it and the Hollanders, who, by all 
means, endeavored to penetrate the interior of this province 
and into the mouth of the Orinoco, the key to all these domin- 
ions. The notes end with a synopsis of the agreement called 
‘Concordia,” in which a distinct territory was assigned to 
each order of missionaries. 

These notes, it is true, are dated in 1761, but not the gen- 
eral Report referred to, which was signed December 15th, 
E703) 

It is asserted on page 23 of the Blue Book that “about 1816, 
‘‘attacks were made by Venezuelan troops upon the Mission 
‘‘villages which had been founded by the Capuchins in the 
“territory to the south of the Orinoco and which are shown 
“upon the sketch map A. The result of these attacks was 
‘that the population of these villages rapidly diminished, and 
‘a few years after 1820, the villages had almost ceased to 
‘exist. A description of these incidents will be found in the 
‘authorities noted in the margin.” 

The authorities noted are the “ Documents for the life of 
the Liberator,” Caracas, 1875, volume VI. 

It is impossible to comprehend the motive of the foregoing 
observation. ‘The Venezuelan troops attacked the Missions 
because they were in the possession of their enemies, the 
Spaniards, who drew from them abundant resources for the 
war. This was a fortunate idea of Piar, which he success- 
fully realized. He was equally successful when the Spanish 
commander, La ‘Vorre, aware of the importance of such a 
loss, tried to regain possession of the Missions. The Span- 
iards’ plans were foreseen by the patriot general, who frustrated 
them in the celebrated battle of San Felix. 

The patriots became masters of the Missions as well as of 
all other parts of the territory of the Captaincy-General of 
Venezuela, a conquest which was confirmed by the treaty of 
peace between the Republic and Spain dated March 3oth, 


1845. 
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The Missions remained since 1816 under the control of the 
Revolutionary government, which, in its turn, drew from them 
no small amount of supplies for the army, thanks to the good 
organization given to the forty-seven villages which consti- 
tuted the said Missions by General José Felix Blanco, appointed 
Commissary for that purpose. 

Some of the Missions are at present districts of the Depart- 
ments into which is divided the territory that was formerly 
the province of Guayana, and is now a section of the State of 
Bolivar. 

It isnot superfluous to recall that at a very early date, the 
great Republic of Colombia, by the law of October 4th, 
1821, began to place the native Indians upon terms of equality 
with the other citizens of the republic, released them from 
the degrading tax called tribute, ordered payment to them of 
the salaries corresponding to their services, gave them the 
wardship of the lands assigned to them by the Spanish laws, 
exempted them temporarily from various contributions, estab- 
lished for them primary schools and curacies, and retained in 
the exercise of their functions those called Protectors of na- 
tives. Later on, in 1824, the Republic assisted in various 
ways the Indians who desired to abandon their errant life, and 
finally, in 1826, declared them worthy of protection, con- 
sideration and especial care from the government, and author- 
ized the executive to take all measures conducive to their civil- 
ization and intimate intercourse with the neighboring towns, 
and to the settlement of their trade with citizens and for- 
elgners. 

Venezuela has followed the same policy in repeated legis- 
lation in respect to subduing and civilizing the native Indians. 

It is clear that this is far from warranting the assumption in- 
volved in the note of January 13th, 1841, addressed by the 
English Consul at Caracas to the Government of Venezuela, 
announcing the commission issued to Mr. Schomburgk for the 
delineation of the boundary, and the orders sent to the Gov- 
ernor of British Guayana to resist any aggression upon the 
territories near the frontier, occupied, until then, by “independ- 
ent Indian tribes.” 
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This pretended ill-treatment of the Indians by the Vene- 
zuelans is an argument still used by the English in order to at- 
tract the natives to their possessions, and the proof of this is 
found in the paragraphs of a report of Schomburgk which oc- — 
cupy pages 216 and 217 of the Blue Book. 

It is asserted on page 23 of the Blue Book (as if such a 
statement had reference to the Missions therein immediately 
‘before mentioned), that: ‘In 1817 General Bolivar, President 
“of Colombia (with which Venezuela was then incorporated), 
‘whose headquarters were at Angostura, issued a decree of 
“the Government of Guyana in the following terms:—” 

“«¢ General Vicenti Sucre, Governor of Guyana, must be 
“¢ considered not only as Governor of the Fort of Old Guy- 
“ ¢ana, but also as Military Governor of the Orinoco to the 
<e Oldvmouthe 

In 1817 Venezuela was not incorporated with Colombia, 
nor was General Bolivar its President, because in 1817 Colom- 
bia had not yet been created. 

The union of Venezuela and New Granada, afterwards 
called Colombia, and with which was subsequently incorpo- 
rated Ecuador, was initiated by the Congress assembled at An- 
gostura on December 17th, 1819, and was not perfected until 
June 12th, 1821, when the representatives of New Granada 
and Venezuela met in the town of Rosario de Cucuta, rati- 
fied the fundamental law decreed by the Congress of Ven- 
ezuela on the aforesaid date, uniting both countries in one 
nation, and specifying that its Government should be, then 
and forever, popular and representative. The constitution of 
the new Republic, denominated * Columbia,” was decreed on 
August 3oth, 1821, thereby consummating the work which 
made of the Captaincy-General of Venezuela and the Vice- 
Royalty of New Granada one great sole republic, which ex- 
isted until 1830. In his note to Sir Julian Pauncefote, dated 
November 26th, 1895, Lord Salisbury correctly states that it 
was in 1889 that the Government of Venezuela was merged 
in that of Colombia, but he erroneously calls the latter the 
United States of Colombia. 
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New Granada, after its separation from Venezuela and 
Ecuador, adopted the name of the United States.of Colombia, 
when, in 1862, it became a federal republic, and maintained 
that political system until 1886, in which year it returned to 
centralism under the name of Republic of Colombia. 

Therefore Bolivar was not President of Colombia in 1817; 
he was Supreme Chief (Jefé Supremo) of Venezuela, and as 
such, issued, on December 17th, 1817, the above-quoted res- 
olution which however does not contain the words that appear 
in the translation, as will be seen by the following: <« Colonel 
««Vicente Sucre must be considered, not only as Governor of 
“the forts of Old Guiana, but also as Military Commander of 
‘the Department of the Lower Orinoco, encharged with the con- 
“trol of the line formed by the series of villages from Carnache 


“as far as Piacoa, as immediate commander there.” 


It is impossible to appreciate the relevancy of the citation 
made by the Blue Book, wherein the translator says General 
instead of Colonel Sucre, fort instead of forts of Old Guiana, 
and of the Orinoco to the old mouth instead of Department of 
the Lower Ovinoco—as is expressed in the aforesaid resolution. 
There being no apparent connection between the words quoted 
and the question of boundary, it seems probable that the 
compiler of the Blue Book did not complete the expression of 
his idea. 

Thus General Bolivar was not, nor could he be, in 1817, 
President of Colombia, which, as yet, did not exist, but Su- 
preme Chief of Venezuela, with the title of Liberator, for 
the purpose of directing the operations of the war in which 
Venezuela was engaged against the mother country. 

The Blue Book contains, on page 29, the following state- 
ments: 

«¢ He (Senior Calcafio) further alleged that the Catalonian 
“¢ Capuchins had occupied the space between the Orinoco and 
“Cape Nassau and between the sea and the River Caroni. 
«There is no trace of any such occupation. A Royal War- 
‘“‘rant or Cédula of 1736, defining the spheres of missionary 
“Centerprise in Guiana, has been quoted as authority for this 
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‘statement, but a reference to the original document shows 
‘that it contains no words that justify the assertion, ‘The 
‘passage which has been cited in support of the contention 
‘of Venezuela is an interpolation.” 

The final part of the said royal “cédula” is copied on 
pages 66 and 67 of the Blue Book, and special attention is 
directed to certain words in italics, because, in the “ Apuntes 
Estadisticos”’ of the State of Guayana, published at Caracas 
in 1874, some words were added which were not in the docu- 
ment above mentioned. 

It is true that the cédula does not contain the words “ which 
extends from the. grand mouth of the Orinoco to the Colonies 
of Essequibo,” nor these others, ‘from north to south those 
existing from the Orinoco to the confines of the provincial 
jurisdiction,” referring to the territory assigned to the Capu- 
chins. 

Undoubtedly this royal cédula was still unknown at Caracas 
in 1874, but became known there only in 1883, when it was 
published in the book of the Colombian Secretary of Lega-_ 
tion, Sefior Ricardo S. Pereira, entitled «« Documents relating 
to the boundaries of the United States of Colombia, copied 
from the originals extant in the Archives of the Indies at 
Seville.” 

But the description published in the “ Apuntes Estadisticos 
de Guayana” of 1874, in Dr. Calcafio’s communication of 
1876, and in the book entitled, “ British limits of Guiana in 
1888,” was probably taken, without any alteration, from the 
“History of New Anduluzia,” by Fray Antonio Caulin 
(pages g and 10), re-edited at Caracas in 1841. 

It is not credible that the Father should have added those 
words as a part of the cédula itself, but only as an explana- 
tion of the sense he attributed to the text. 

Besides this, the royal cédula which approved the agree- 
ment entered into by the missionaries, was simply a confirma- 
tion of the sphere of action assigned to the Observant Fa- 
thers, the Capuchins and the Jesuits, without implying 
thereby that it did not consider as belonging to Spain the 
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territory not comprised within the limits of the evangelical 
labors of these missionaries. ‘The three lines were drawn 
from the Orinoco as far as the Marafion or Amazon, conse- 
quently extending beyond the Dutch colonies situated on the 
coast between the two rivers. 

The said Fathers were therefore authorized to found mis- 
sions on the rivers Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice, and Suri- 
nam, always excepting the part adjacent to the coast, where 
the Dutch were established, and Cayenne which belonged to 
the French. It is believed that there existed missions near 
the Essequibo. ‘The historian, Netscher, as has already been 
said, places about midway the course of the Moroco some 
spots which he marks with the words “Establishments of 
Spanish Catholic Missions among the Indians,” and the Engi- 
neer, Don Francisco Requena, indicates missions near the 
Mazaruni and the Cuyuni, not only on his ‘“ Geographical 
Map of the greatest part of South America, containing the 
countries over which must be demarked the boundary line 
which separates the dominions of Spain and Portugal, drawn 
by Royal Order in the year 1796,” but also on the other map, 
which he appended to his “ Reflections upon the best demar- 
cation of boundaries between Spain and Portugal,” and which 
he presented about the same time: and it is to be noted that 
in the latter he explains the signification of the signs which 
indicate posts, missionary villages, Jndian settlements, forts, 
etc., so that there remains no doubt as to the meaning of the 
marks employed by him. 

As time passed, several of these missions may have disap- 
peared, like many others, some of them without leaving even 
traces; for which reason, several of those mentioned by Father 
Caulin, Centurion, and others are not to be found. There is 
nothing strange in this. Lord Salisbury has written, in answer 
to Mr. Olney, that Sir R. Schomburgk, “from actual explora- 
“tion and information obtained from the Indians, and from the 
“ evidence of local remains, as at Barima, and local traditions, 
“as on the Cuyuni, fixed the limits of the Dutch possessions, 
“and the zone from which all trace of Spanish intiuence was 
mapsent.’’ 
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Then it is sufficient that the missions did exist in some part, 
although, at present, there are only remains or traditions left 
of them, as Lord Salisbury states, in order to present them as 
proofs of the influence of the Spaniards in the places wherein 
such remains or traditions are to be found. 

It is notorious that the Dutch, seeking to extend their com- 
merce, and especially their traffic in Indian slaves, insisted in 
opposing the establishment of Spanish missions, which were 
insuperable obstacles, not only to this inhuman trade, but also 
to their constant design of extending their territory. The In- 
dians themselves, enticed and armed by the Hollanders, be- 
sides sometimes slaying the Fathers, razed the missions so 
that not even traces of them were left. | 


CONTINUOUS RESISTANCE OF THE SPANIARDS 
TO DUTCH USURPATIONS. 


In an article published in “’Timehri,” the journal of the 
- Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society of Demerara, 
Mr. James Rodway, speaking of the old limit of the Esse- 
quibo, makes various statements, which seem worthy of note, 
with the purpose of testifying to some of the acts of persistent 
opposition by Spain against the attempts of the Dutch at 
usurpation, which are equivalent to protests against their 
seizure of territory in the interior of Guayana. He pretends 
to prove that Spain never occupied any portion of Guayana, 
except a small tract on the east of the Orinoco, remote from 
the coast. He says: 

‘«¢ During the sixteenth century the provinces of Spain were 
«¢more or less consolidated, with the result that the Spanish 
‘«¢ Indies consisted of the larger islands of the Caribbean Sea, 
‘and the coast from the Gulf of Paria to the Isthmus, as well 
‘‘as portions of Central America, Mexico, and Florida. The 
“coasts beyond these to both north and south, as well as the 
‘‘Caribbee and Bahama islands, were entirely abandoned, 
“leaving the whole of Guiana and North America, beyond 
‘‘ Florida, undisturbed. Not that Spain ever abandoned her claim 
“to the whole of America; she resented every attempt of other na- 
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“tions to occupy these countries, notwithstanding their utter use- 
“ lessness to herself. Relying on the Papal Bull, the authorities 
“did everything in their power to prevent other nations from 
“even sailing along the shores of America, and the story of 
“the fight for a share of the great continent is one of the most 
‘interesting in history. The English sea-dogs of Queen 
«« Klizabeth’s times argued that the sea and trade were com- 
“mon to all by the law of nature and of nations, and when the 
“ first licenses for plantations were granted they were for ter- 
“ritories ‘not possessed by any Christian Prince or people.’ 
“This proviso was contained in the first grants to Sir Hum- 
“ohrey Gilbert and Sir Walter Raleigh, which, as it were, threw 
“down the gauntlet to Spain. 

“Under these licenses Virginia was established, and although 
« Spain said but little as long as the strong-minded Tudor 
*« Princess lived, no sooner had the weak James come to the 
“throne than his protests and threats were both strong and loud. 
“ These culminated atthe time when the marriage of Prince Henry 
“to a Spanish Princess was projected, and when James was 
‘desirous of conciliating Spain in every possible manner.” 

«‘ Virginia did not progress to any extent during the reign 
“of James the First, mainly for want of the Royal patronage. 
«The King hesitated a great deal as to allowing the claim of 
*« Spain, but ultimately public opinion was too strong for him, 
‘and nothing was done to withdraw the colony. The dispute 


“came to a head from 1611 to 1613, and as may be seen from 


“the State Papers of the time, it created a great deal of ill- 
‘“‘feeling in Spain. In April, 1611, Sir John Digby, English 
‘“Embassador in Madrid, said that the Spaniards were so 
‘¢much troubled that they knew not how to behave them- 
‘“¢ selves in the business. Ships had been built at Havana, said 
“to be ordained for a journey into Virginia, and were then at 
«Lisbon. The rumors of an expedition were repeated during 
“the whole of that year, and in June, 1612, Digby said they 
‘‘were very much displeased with the plantation in Virginia, 
«© which they stick not now tosay that, if his Majesty (King 
««¢ James) will not cause it to be recalled, the King (of Spain) 
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««< will be forced by a strong hand to essay the removal of it.’ 
‘In September he held it for certain that the plantations of 
‘«¢ Virginia and the Bermudas would not be permitted, but that 
‘‘the Spaniards would serve them as they had done the French 
‘¢in Florida. Six months later he said it would be requisite 
“that those of Virginia live in a continual expectation of be- 
“ing assailed, for first or last the Spaniards would certainly 
“attempt them, for thereof they already made profession. 
‘¢ Then the rumors became less warlike, and the Ambassador 
“stated that many Spaniards hoped the colony would fail of 
“itself; their project was suspended for a time on account of 
‘“‘reports that great misery and distress existed in the colony.” 

The author next speaks of Barima and the slave-market 
there by the Caribs, and he states that this place was 
visited by Dutch and French traders. He also adds that the 
Spaniards from Trinidad and Margarita now and then made 
excursions as far as the “ Kingdom of Moruca,” but that these 
were only raids for the purpose of stealing provisions from the 
Caribs. 

The author also mentions that the Dutch were reported as 
having settled on the Pumaron as early as the year 1580, but 
he considers that this settlement was nothing more than a small 
_ trading station ; he continues by saying that there is also a 
report that the Spaniards attacked the Dutch in the Pumaron 
about 1595, but he finds there is little foundation for this, be- 
cause Spain was so very weak in this neighborhood that the . 
Spaniards could hardly protect themselves against rovers, 
much less send out a party of three hundred men, as stated. 
He quotes from the “ Archives de Indias” a report of Vera’s 
attempt to find “ El Dorado,” dated October 27th, 1597, “in 
which it is said that the party captured on their journey five 
Flamencos (Dutchmen) in a boat, who were trading with the 
Indians of Barima.” . . . “In the same paper,” says 
Mr, Rodway, “is a curious statement that Vera sent his Ser- 
‘‘oeant-Mayor to the River Essequebo, where he went and 
“learned very much news of the men who were clothed and 
“fighting with arms. Whether this meant some fabulous 
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“tribe of Indians or a party of Dutchmen is doubtful, as 
“nothing further is given in the way of particulars, but the 
“probability is in favor of the latter. The reason why he 
“could not investigate the matter is given that, not having 
“sufficient men with him he did not wish to tarry about the 
e rivers.” 

Mr. Rodway agrees that a real attack was made by the 
Spaniards on the Dutch, as reported by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Trinidad, in February, 1614. ‘The narrative is as 
follows: 

“Twelve men from Trinidad, twenty from Guiana (prob- 
“ably St. Thomé), and a priest started from Trinidad in Au- 
“oust, 1613. In sixty days they reached their destination, 
“the ‘Corentines,’ having been delayed by severe weather 
“and great danger from the Caribs. On their arrival they 
«waited until night before attacking the Dutch, who dwelt in 
«a strong fort well protected; their presence being betrayed 
“however by the barking of a dog, they were forced to pro- 
“ceed at once. They called upon the inmates of the fort to 
“surrender in the name of the King, doing this three times 
‘before attacking. The Dutch replied with a refusal, saying 
“they would rather die, and fought as brave men should, with 
“the result that the Spaniards suffered much loss. Finally, 
“to protect themselves from further losses, the attacking party 
“resolved to set fire to the fort, which they did, with the re- 
«sult that it was soon in a blaze on account of its palm- 
‘thatched roof. Even then, however, the Dutch refused to 
‘*‘ surrender, preferring rather to die in the flames, but their 
“Carib friends who had assisted in the defence managed to 
“escape. How many were in the fort is not stated, but as 
“the attacking party only numbered thirty-two we may pre- 
‘¢sume that it could only have been a very small party.” 

«After the building was destroyed the Spaniards found a 
‘large number of knives, cutlasses, axes, guns, and other 
‘articles used for barter with the Indians, which they carried 
“off. They also destroyed a large tobacco plantation, which 
‘‘ was in a flourishing condition—for it appears that this planting 
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‘«¢ of tobacco is one of their special objects, although they carry 
‘on much trade with the Caribs and other Indian nations. 
‘‘ Before leaving with their booty they also captured two 
‘Dutchmen who said they were not of the same party, but 
‘chad come from a place four days distant, to which they were 
“expecting the arrival of several Dutch vessels with stores 
“and settlers; these ships were to be laden with tobacco and 
“other produce for Holland. The report also states that 
‘‘ measures were taken to uproot all the Dutch settlements on 
‘the coasts, but no account is given of these settlements nor 
«¢ does it appear that anything further was done.” 

“The expedition took seven months in going and returning 
‘«‘ from the Corentyne, and the report concludes by stating that a 
“« sreat service had been rendered to God and His Majesty by 
“‘thus dislodging the Dutch from their settlements in that ter- 
«‘ritory. Taken altogether the whole affair was nothing more 
‘than a plundering expedition, and instead of dislodging the 
‘Dutch from Guiana, we, know that it made little if any im- 
‘pression. ‘This is proved by other Spanish documents.” 

Whatever may be said, and although the Blue Book (page 
5) calls this a “pretense of dislodging them,” the attack, just 
narrated, by the Spaniards upon the Dutch of the Corentin, is 
one of the most significant acts by which the Spaniards re- 
claimed their rights of property, not only in the Essequibo, 
but even in the Corentin, situated still further southward from 
the Orinoco, and now serving as the boundary between the 
present Dutch Guayana and British Guayana. In 1613, year 
of the successful and memorable attack referred to, the Dutch 
had not obtained the Treaty of Munster of 1648, by which 
Spain, owing to political embarrassments, thought proper to 
renounce in their favor the territory they then occupied, 
but which was not as minutely described as it ought to have 
been. , 

Mr. Rodway continues to argue that Spain had no force in 
Guayana to prevent foreign trading, and was unable to attend 
to the demands of her officials, who earnestly and repeatedly 
asked her to impede the establishment of the Dutch and 
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English, who far from being themselves careless, did all in 
their power to found and consolidate their settlements, thus 
-disturbing the Spaniards. 

All this is unfortunately true, and it brought asa necessary 
-consequence the decrease of the Spanish dominions in America, 
‘to which Spain had to consent, with regard to the Dutch as 
well as tothe British. Nevertheless, the rights of a nation 
do not depend upon the degree of strength it possesses for 
‘their defense; otherwise the weak, on.account of their lack 
-of strength, would be deprived of justice, which is proclaimed 
by reason and morality as the foundation of social ties, and a 
condition sine qua non to their existence, equal, free, sovereign, 
‘and independent. 

It is strange that neither Mr. Rodway, nor any other British 
writer among those quoted, has said anything as to the 
manner in which were terminated the difficulties arising from 
‘the English colonization in America, which, out of respect for 
‘the Bull of the Pope, and on account of the friendly relations 
existing between England and Spain, was unsupported at first 
‘by the English Crown, and received new and vigorous im- 
pulse and all help from the Government only when these rela- 
tions became unfriendly. 

Those difficulties were terminated by the Treaty of 1670, 
-already mentioned, wherein Spain agreed to leave England in 
possession of all the territories which at that time had been 
acquired by the latter in America. This was equivalent to a 
-complete acknowledgment of the rights which Spain claimed 
in the New World and which she renounced, as far as concerned 
‘the said territories, thus exercising one of the faculties per- 
‘taining to ownership, private as well as international and 
‘public. 

Other facts are alleged by Rodway as proofs that Spain 
never made any attempt to occupy Guayana to the east of the 
Orinoco before the year 1612, and that the country was not 
possessed by any Christian Prince or People, unless the Dutch 
came under that designation; and he says that this matter is 
mot worthy of investigation, for, although the Hollanders car- 
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ried on their work in Guayana as enemies of Spain, they did 
little beyond a quiet trade with the Indians. 

It is well known, in this respect, that only States are able to 
acquire international dominion; that private occupation cannot | 
be applied at present to the soil; that in America, the lands- 
which are to be cleared and cultivated by colonists are sold to 
them, however low may be the price, or are given to them by 
the Government of the country; that at present title is de- 
rived from concession, and not from priority of occupation; 
and that consequently the right of acquiring land by priority 
of occupation only exists, so to say, in theory, or upon retro- 
ceding to primitive times, respecting which conjectures only 
can be made. 

Discoveries are authorized by governments whose subjects: 
take possession and form settlements in the name and for the 
benefit of their sovereign; and it is, moreover, an English 
doctrine, that a discovery made by a private individual, in the 
prosecution of a private enterprise, does not confer any: terri- 
torial right. 

The Hollanders who came to trade with the aborigines in: 
spite of its being prohibited by the laws of the Indies, were 
either private individuals or agents of the Low Countries, them 
in rebellion against the King of Spain, their lawful sovereign 
until 1648. Neither in one character, nor in the other, were 
they competent to acquire international dominion by their dis- 
coveries or occupations. 

Nothing is to be said of the British occupations in Guay- 
ana in remote times, for if England possessed Surinam, she 
exchanged it with Holland for what is now the State of New 
York by the Treaty of Breda; and as for the enterprises of 
Raleigh and his companions, and his attack upon St. Thomé- 
de Guayana, which caused the death of his son and of Goy- 
ernor Palomeque and the burning of the town, they resulted 
in the decapitation of the invader, owing to well founded 
remonstrances by the King of Spain. 

The said King, by means of urgent protests, made through 
Gondomar, his Ambassador at London, obtained the revoca- 
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‘tion of the patent granted, in 1619, to Captain Roger North, 
with the object of forming the Amazon Company, and his 
-arrest on returning to London from Guayana, for which place 
the had embarked secretly. 

it appears from the correspondence inserted in the Blue 
‘Book, from page 70 to 84, that the Spanish and Portuguese 
-governments concerted an enterprise for driving the Dutch 
and French from the territory comprised between the rivers 
Orinoco and Marajfion, which unquestionably belonged to the 
two crowns, where, as they declared: “ Any establishment of 
_-*¢the other foreigners in that place is to be looked upon as 
“seized or usurped against any right they may pretend thereto, 
“without being able to oppose or show that we have formally 
“recognized in them that dominion. For the Portuguese 
“ crown has only against it the ‘Treaty of Utrecht, made with 
“« France, in which it was stipulated that the French should 
“not pass from the River Vicente Alonzo Pinzon towards the 
“city of Para, with other matters which contain no recogni- 
‘tion of dominion, nor formal cession of the right. Neither 
“on the part of Spain has any cession to, or formal recogni- 
tion of, the Dutch been made; to which is added the bad 
‘faith with which the one and the other proceed, in order to 
«¢ nenetrate the interior, and draw all possible utility from the two 
«<< dominions, against that provided for by Laws and Treaties.” 
‘This is said in the secret letter of instructions communicated 
to Sefior Iturriago on October 8, 1753, and which occupies 
~page 81 of the Blue Book. It refers, as is seen, not to the 
possessions of the Dutch and French on the coast, because 
these had been recognized to the former by the Treaty of 
Munster of 1648, and virtually to the latter; but to their pene- 
‘trating the interior, which was prohibited to them and placed 
‘them in the light of usurpers. 

In continuation of the record of the acts of resistance made 
‘by Spain against the advance of the Dutch, mention should be 
«made of the secret expedition, ordered on July 27th, 1758, by 
the Provisional Commandant of Guayana, Don Felix Ferreras, 
‘tthe object of which, besides being to put a stop to the 
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traffic in enslaving Indians, carried on by a Dutchman named 
Jacobs and a negro of the same nationality, on the island of 
Caramacuro in the River Cuyuni, was also to deprive the 
Dutch “ of the extension which they, from day to dey, are more 
and more acquiring in this part of His Catholic Majesty’s do- 
minions,” 

According to the remonstrance made by the Director-Gen- 
eral of Essequibo, dated September 30th, 1758, the expedi- 
tion attacked the Dutch post on the River Cuyuni, burnt down 
the shanties, and took prisoners the postholder and his sec- 
ond in command, a creole slave of the Company, and a cre- 
ole woman and her children. The Director demanded, not 
only the release of the prisoners, but also a proper satisfaction: 
for the damages caused, threatened to make reprisals, and. 
addressed a report of this occurrence to his masters. 

The Governor of Cumana, Don Nicolas de Bastro, to whom: 
the Commandant of Guayana sent the Dutch remonstrance,. 
refused to release the prisoners or to attend to the other 
claims, on the ground that the island in the Cuyuni, together 
with the dependencies of this river, formed a part of the 
domains of His Catholic Majesty ; and that the prisoners had 
been carrying on an illicit trade with the Indians, it being in- 
credible that Their High Mightinesses should have authorized 
the Director of Essequibo to enter the said domains and treat. 
with the Indians in order to enslave them. 

On August 26th, 1759, the Dutch Ambassador at Madrid! 
gave formal character to this remonstrance. ‘The preliminary 
statement in the Blue Book (page 13) affirms that the ‘“ demand’ 
for reparation was never formally answered, nor were the 
Dutch claims repudiated,” and it also asserts that a request was 
made.by the States-General that a proper limit between the Colony: 
of Kssequibo and the River Orinoco should be determined by 
authority. On one hand the inaction of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and, on the other, the lack of insistence on the part of 
the States-General implying the abandonment of their recla- 
mation, prove that neither Spain nor Holland looked upon 
this as a grave question. 
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It should be observed that, on this occasion, the Dutch claim 
only one spot in the Cuyuni; while on the English map, three 
spots in this river, and another in one of its affluents, are 
marked as theirs. 

The Blue Book alleges (page 14) that “In 1769 the Dutch 
‘¢Governor having reported further attempts of the Spaniards 
“to establish mission settlements near Dutch territory on the 
“ Cuyuni, the States-General, on the 2nd August, delivered to 
“the Court of Spain a formal remonstrance against the pro- 
“ceedings of the Spaniards of Orinoco.” 

The said book (page 14) after recalling the existence of a 
single post on the River Cuyuni, consisting of a wooden habi- 
tation possessed in the name of the Company, and guarded 
by two persons with some slaves and Indians, states that the 
claim was presented, and that the Netherland embassador at 
Madrid obtained a promise from the Prime Minister “that he 
would send orders to the (Spanish) Governor to discontinue 
all hostilities, and to leave those of the Dutch Colony in quiet 
possession as they had possessed the same until now.” No 
document is quoted to confirm this statement; and as has 
already been seen, fifteen years passed without any new action 
on the part of the Dutch, and thus ended their demand for- 
ever. 

It is recorded in the Blue Book (page 14) that “In 1768 a 
‘raid was made by the orders of Centurion, the Spanish 
‘¢Commandant, against the Dutch who were established upon 
“the Barima, in the immediate vicinity of the grand mouth of 
‘the Orinoco. Strong complaints of this raid were made by 
‘the Dutch to the Spaniards.” 

What appears from the documents in the Spanish archives 
relating to this circumstance is, that on being informed that 
Dutch families were settled in the Cafio de Barima, the Com- 
mandant-General of Guayana, Don Manuel Centurion, sent a 
captain and escort to notify them to leave the territory, it 
being a part of the Province of Guayana. The Spanish com- 
missioners set out with the purpose of giving thrice warning, 
as was prescribed, for the evacuation of the Cafio. On 
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arriving at the mouth of the river they saw several Carib Indians 
who, before they could get near the dwellings and plantations 
of the Dutch, gave notice of their (the Spaniards) approach, 
and thereupon the settlers fled before the warning above re- 
ferred to could be given. ‘The Spaniards found the dwellings 
abandoned, and after making an inventory of effects, tools and 
utensils, and embarking them in their two boats, set fire to 
the huts and destroyed the plantations, as far as possible, in 
order to leave no basis for a future settlement. 

It is stated on page 14 of the Blue Book that a similar raid 
was mace by the Spaniards later on in the year 1768, upon 
the Waini and Moroco. Although an effort is made to di- 
minish the significance of the act, by alleging that it was dis- 
avowed by Centurion, who had not ordered the expedition to 
extend further than the mouth of the Orinoco, it is not even 
pretended that this would have given cause for complaint, as 
did the former expedition, for which the Spaniards gave no 
satisfaction whatever. 

By Royal «‘Cédula” of July 8, 1779, the Americans were 
authorized to attack the subjects of Great Britain, against 
which nation the King of Spain had declared war. It is said 
in that document, by way of justification, that “The Court of 
‘‘ London, after having occupied time with studied promises 
‘‘and delays, has refused to agree to the fair arrangements 
“‘which I proposed, thus evincing its ambitious spirit. The 
“true object of the said Court has been to lull Spain under 
‘pretext of negotiation, to keep separated the maritime 
«forces of the august house of Bourbon, and to give time for 
‘‘the ripening of its project of repairing, with the usurpation 
‘Sof some of my American dominions, the losses it has suf- 
‘fered in its colonies. This hasbeen evidenced by expe- 
‘‘rience, for not only have the English, by various artifices, 
‘raised against me new enemies among the barbaric natives 
‘of Florida, obliging them to conspire against my innocent 
‘‘vassals of Louisiana, and have engaged in secret negotia- 
“tions, with a view to increase the number of their partisans 
‘‘and to deprive me of those who might be my allies in case 
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‘of a rupture, but also, taking advantage of my moderation, 
eee. > 6. 6Lhey ultimately ‘went so far as to usurp 
“my sovereignty over the Darien, the Governor of Jamaica 
‘“chaving granted a patent of Captain-General of those re- 
‘gions to a rebel Indian, and they seized, in the Bay of Hon- 
“duras, the possessions of Spaniards whom they oppressed 
‘cand deprived of their properties. Besides this, they have 
“carried on an immense contraband trade in my dominions of 
“the Indies, and sustained it by means of their ships of war, 
‘‘arrogating to themselves, against the law of nations and the 
“faith of treaties, the just reward for the blood and treasure 
“‘spent in the discovery, acquisition, and defense of those 
“regions.” 

In the, declaration of war made by Spain against Great 
Britain on October 5, 1796, it is adduced, asa good reason 
therefor, that England frequently sent vessels to the coasts of 
Peru and Chili for the purpose of smuggling and recon- 
noitering those coasts on the pretext of whale-fishery, a 
privilege claimed by the British in virtue of the Convention 
of Nootka; moreever, that England had openly declared her 
views against the dominions of Spain by sending great expe- 
ditions and armaments to the West Indies, destined in part 
against San Domingo in order to impede its delivery to 
France, as was evident from the proclamations of the English 
generals in that island, and by the establishment of trading com- 
panies in North America on the banks of the Missouri River, 
with an intention to penetrate through those regions to the 
South Sea; “and lastly, by the conquest she has just made on the Con- 
‘«tinent of South America, of the colony and river of Demerari 
‘belonging to the Dutch, which advantageous situation puts her 
“in the way to occupy other important points.” _ 

It has been shown already how His Catholic Majesty, accord- 
ing to the instances of his ally, the Batavian Republic, and 
desiring to give it a proof of his friendship by effectively 
guaranteeing the possessions of the Dutch in South America 
against the aggressions of the common enemy, agreed, by the 
Treaty of March 31st, 1797, to place at the disposal of the 
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Batavian Republic, for the defense of the Dutch Colony of 
Surinam and other adjacent territories, an auxiliary body of 
troops numbering twelve hundred men. 

Mention has also been made of the attack by the Spaniards 
upon the Dutch post of the Moroco, of which Schomburgk 
has given two distinct versions, which was spoken of by Lord 
Aberdeen in his note to Sefior Fortique, dated March 3oth, 
1844, and which is related by Rodway in Volume II., page 
139, of his History of British Guayana. Schomburgk states 
that another attack had taken place before this one. 

As may be seen in pages 231, 232, and 233 of the first book 
of Venezuelan documents, Don Andres de Oleaga, Contador 
Real of the town and province of Guayana, in His Majesty’s 
name, certified on January 28th, 1769, that, since the time that 
Don Manuel Centurion was Captain of the Royal Artillery 
Corps and Commandant-General of Guayana, owing to his 
great zeal and activity, nineteen seizures and confiscations of 
vessels had been made, most of them Dutch, English, and 
French, which, for the purpose of smuggling, had penetrated 

‘into the Orinoco and into the Rivers Guarapiche and Teresen. 

In corroboration of this, it may be added also that, accord- 
ing to the asseveration of a great number of important per- 
sons, Centurion built and armed two launches as privateers, 
to prevent the entrance into the Orinoco of foreigners and 
traders of illicitcommerce, who were persecuted and seized 
even in the seas which wash the coasts of Paria and Trinidad; 
and he occupied, in the interior of the province, the Paragua 
River by means of a blockhouse provided with artillery and 
troops to defend the passage against the Dutch, and to pre- 
vent them from continually bringing out Poytos from the 
sources of the Orinoco and its watersheds, forthe benefit of the 
colonies established by foreigners in that continent, on the 
coast of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Adding all this to the authorization given in 1750, to the 
Commissioner, Don José Felipe de Inciarte, to construct forts 
and found settlements, to destroy the post of the Dutch, in 
the Moroco, and to adopt suitable measures for forcing them 
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back to the Essequibo, it will be fully demonstrated that never 
tacitly nor by any positive act, did the Spaniards acquiesce in 
the unjustifiable advances of those foreigners, always covetous 
of lucre. 

According to Rodway, (History of Guayana, Volume II, 
Chapter XXIII,) war being declared by England in 1804 
against Spain, an invasion from the Orinoco began to be feared 
at Essequibo; and as a precaution it was recommended that 
. three gunboats should be obtained, in order to guard the coast, 
it being understood that the British Government would pro- 
vide guns and munitions, and that the colony would pay all 
other expenses. The apprehended hostilities were soon car- 
ried into effect by the Spaniards by means of privateers, which 
frequently made captures, and were so bold that they rendered 
useless all measures of vigilance. Nothing escaped them, 
and they carried away slaves and provisions from the land. 
They audaciously approached the trenches and walked about 
_ the dikes in the middle of the day, as coolly as if they were 
in their own plantations. The owners of these plantations. 
repaired to the Court of Policy, demanding protection; for 
they were unable to obtain, on account of such raids, medical 
assistance, or even the necessaries of life. ‘This lasted several 
years. In 1808, in consequence of it being known that the 
people of the Orinoco were disposed to abandon privateering, 
if it should be agreed that vessels would not be subject to cap- 
ture when more than ten leagues from the coast, Admiral 
Collingwood sent to Guayana the expedition of Mr. Charles 
Waterton, with es acne for the Governor, Don Felipe de 
Inciarte. 

Other papers show that this Spanish official gave a splendid 
reception to the Commissioner, and came to an understanding 
with him on very friendly terms. When the Commissioner ~ 
departed the Governor presented him with a nap of Guayana 
drawn by himself; for, as has been said, he had been occupy- 
ing himself for a long time past in exploring, by authority 
of the Government, those regions and Sune them from 
Dutch invasions. 
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After this, hostilities had to be suspended, peace being re- 
established, and an alliance concluded in 1809 between the 
British and Spanish against the French, 

The occurrence mentioned evidences that, at the date of the 
aforesaid invasions, it was impossible that the English should 
be in possession, as successors of the Dutch, of all the coast 
line from the River Corentin to Barima, which the latter had 
possessed between 1648 and 1796, and which the former pre- 
tend to have occupied and demarked. 


OCCUPATION. 


The standpoint of the whole debate on the part of Great 
Britain is the principle that effective occupation must prevail; 
and that as the Dutch occupied portions of Guayana, here and 
there, unopposed by Spain or with her consent, expressed or 
tacit, they appropriated such portions incontrevertibly. 

Venezuela, on the contrary, as successor to Spain, maintains 
that the Dutch were the legitimate owners only of those parts 
of Guayana where their dominion was recognized by the 
Spanish crown in the Treaty of Munster of 1648. ‘That 
treaty terminated the long war arising from the rebellion of 
the Low Countries, and confirmed their right of ownership to 
the places then possessed by them on the coasts of America. 
With respect to any other territories not possessed by them 
at that time, but which they may have clandestinely or vio- 
lently seized upon afterwards, in spite of the remonstrances, 
reclamations and armed resistance of Spain, the Dutch had no 
legitimate dominion. Their proceedings are to be considered 
as acts of usurpation, incapable of conferring any right of 
dominion whatever. 

In corroboration of this, it will be noticed, as a starting 
point, that, in virtue of the donation of the Pope and the dis- 
covery of America by the Spaniards, Spain obtained over 
all this new continent and the adjacent islands a title of own- 
ership which has been recognized more or less directly by 
other nations. Such was the case with Holland in the Treaty 
of Munster of 1648; with Great Britain in the Treaty of Mad- 
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rid of 1670, renewed in 1713, 1763, and 1783; with Portugal 
in the Treaties of Madrid of 1750, and of San Ildefonso of 
1777; and with France in the divers acts wherein that nation 
and Spain guaranteed to each other their respective posses- 
sions both in and out of Europe—treaties of San Lorenzo el 
Real 1733, Fontainebleau 1743, and Paris 1761. 

Now, since it is certain that there can be no occupation ex- 
cept of that which belongs to nobody, or of that which has. 
been abandoned by a former occupant, it follows that the ter- 
ritory of Guayana, belonging to and never abandoned by 
Spain, was not subject to occupation by any other power. 

The bare fact of the Dutch occupations signifies very little 
in itself, and much less, considering that Spain incessantly op--. 
posed them; not perhaps always by force of arms, but cer- 
tainly by various other acts, such as direct reclamations or 
refusals equivalent thereto, orders issued to her officials, con-. 
struction of forts, employment of privateers, capture and con- 
fiscation of trespassing vessels, settlement of villages, and 
decrees and instructions wherein the boundaries of her domin- 
ions were determined. Assuredly the comparative insuf- 
ficiency of her resources did not allow Spain to appeal, in all 
cases, to force of arms in defense of her territorial rights in 
that region. She could do no more, principally, for want of 
means; since not only the Dutch, but also the English and 
French and others, covetous of the possession of the great 
River Orinoco, were striving to wrest it from her. This is 
proved by the incessant acts of clandestine commerce by the 
Dutch and English, their repeated attacks upon St. Thomé 
de Guayana and their filibustering expeditions, headed by Ra- 
leigh, Hawkins, Drake, Lancaster, Rogers, etc., at Hispani- 
ola, Cuba, Carthagena, Porto Bello, Darien, and other places. 

But even admitting that the territory of Guayana was, as is 
alleged, subject to occupation, still all the nations of that part 
of America which was formerly Spanish, have inscribed in 
their fundamental laws, in their treaties, decrees, and corre- 
spondence, the principle of wtt possidetis juris. ‘hat is to say, 
the limits of their territory must be determined, not accord- 
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ing to the extent of the present possession, but according to 
the rights to which they were entitled at the time of the de- 
claration of their independence, whether those rights be 
derived from domestic acts of their common sovereign, or 
from international acts celebrated by him with other powers; 
and it has been seen how this rule was applied by Spain, with 
grave consequences to Venezuela, in the award given in 1891 
in the boundary question between this Republic and Colombia. 
Examination will show whether the alleged occupation by 
Holland and Great Britain in the territories in dispute is a 
rightful one. 

It is taught that occupation is the apprehension of a thing 
nullius by some one capable of exercising power over that 
thing, and of using and employing it to his convenience, add- 
ing to this exercise of power intention, not of curiosity, ex- 
amination, or temporary detention, but of appropriating and 
keeping the thing for his own use, applying to it his industry, 
strength, skill, intelligence, and labor. It is also taught with 
regard to real property, that there are two distinct series of 
operations, namely, those required for transportation to the 
places, establishment, and taking possession, and those which 
come afterwards and which are applied to clearing, cultivation, 
and improvement. 

At the Conference of Berlin, in 1888, the following princi- 
ples were established: 

‘The power which henceforth should take possession of a 
“territory on coasts of the African Continent, situated beyond 
“the limits of its present domain, or which, not having pos- 
“¢sessed them until then, should happen to acquire them, and 
«likewise the Power which should assume there a Protecto- 
“rate, will adjoin to the respective act a notification addressed 
“to the powers that sign the present document, so that they 
“¢may adduce their reclamations if there is occasion for it.” 

«The powers signing the present act acknowledge the ob- 
“ligation of securing in the territories occupied by them on 
«the coasts of the African Continent, the existence of an au- 
“thority capable of enforcing respect to the rights acquired, 
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«« and, if necessary, the liberty of commerce and transit under 
“the conditions which might be stipulated.” 

Occupation consists in sending a sufficient number of per- 
sons of both sexes for the purpose of forming a settlement, 
fixing rules for its government, establishing authority, with 
the necessary-attributes for the preservation of order, admin- 
istering justice, both civil and criminal, constructing buildings 
for private and public use and the works essential to the 
safety of the inhabitants, within and without, furnishing them 
means of instruction and progress, and aiding them to earn 
their livelihood by providing them with lands, animals, and 
agricultural implements for their maintenance and that of their 
families, their trade, etc. 

Did the Dutch occupations in Guayana present such a charac- 
ter? Itis alleged that the Hollanders held commercial * posts” 
at Barima, at Moroco, and on the Pumaron, thatthey had erected 
“posts” in divers sites of the Cuyuni and controlled the whole 
basin of that river, as well as those of several of its affluents. 
On the first of the maps inserted in the Blue Book are places 
marked as ‘¢ Dutch Posts,’’ one each at Punta Barima, New 
Middleburgh, New Zealand, Kyk-over-al, Cartabo, and Arinda, 
two on the Cuyuni, and another on one ofits affluents. Admit- 
ting that all these “posts” were established (which is not 
proven), proof would be still lacking as to the existence there 
of settlements, authorities for the preservation of order and 
protection of the rights acquired, centers of resistance against 
the Indians, plantations, articles of trade, churches, schools, 
family organization with the object of perpetuating the popu- 
lation and inspiring attachment to the soil and utilization of 
natural resources, such as mines and waters, whether of the 
rivers, lakes, or seas. Far from this, the Dutch, according to 
their own historian, Netscher, had only small “ posts ”’ situated 
in the most remote parts of the territory, not with the inten- 
tion of founding towns, villages, or settlements; but solely for 
the purpose of trading with the natives or free Indians, and 
on some maps those “ posts” are unreasonably and exagger- 
atedly styled “forts.” Their principal traffic was in slaves, 
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to which state the ferocious Caribs reduced other Indian tribes 
for the purpose of selling them to the Hollanders. These 
“‘ posts,” according to the author cited, were wooden shanties 
surrounded by an earth wall or a palisade as a precaution 
against surprise and attack by unfriendly Indians, with a flag 
of the West India Company, and occupied by a “‘Postholder,’”* 
two or three Europeans of inferior rank, some twenty soldiers 
as a guard and several Indian slaves. 

With regard to these posts, it is known that some were 
abandoned, such as those at Barima, Pumaron, and Moroco; 
the one at “New Zealand” was destroyed, that at “New 
Middleburgh” was likewise deserted, and the one at Kyk- 
over-al, which, as has been said, was erected upon a building 
constructed by the Spaniards, fell into ruin. The others met 
with similar fate; and, in consequence, Schomburgk, as is 
stated by Lord Salisbury, was obliged to appeal for informa- 
tion to the Indians, and to the evidence of local remains 
and traditions, in order to fix the limits at Barima and on the 
Cuyuni, and in the zone from which all trace of Spanish in- 
fluence seemed absent. ; 

“This fair prospect did not last long; in 1665, England de- 
‘“‘clared war against the Netherlands, and early in 1666 Major 
‘‘ John Scott, under the guidance of a party of Caribs, attacked 
‘‘the Pomeroon colony, destroyed its little fort and pillaged 
‘and burnt the plantations.” (History of British Guayana, 
by James Rodway, Vol. I, Introduction, pp. 5 and 6.) 

«¢ About the middle of the seventeenth century there was a 
‘¢ Dutch outpost at the mouth of the Barima, where a slave 
‘¢ market of the Caribs was held. It was abandoned about 
“the year 1680, probably because it did not pay, but certainly 
‘not from fear of the Spaniards, in fact it was intimately con- 
“nected with the Pomeroon colony and when that failed the 
‘“¢ Barima post was necessarily given up.” (Vide work above 
quoted, Vol. lil, Chap. XXXII, Exploration—the Boundary 
Question, pp. 168-169.) 

‘‘ For some years before 1882 there was no representative 
‘¢of the Government in the Pomeroon, although a post had 
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“been kept up until late years, here or on the Moruca, since 
“a very early period. In 1882, however, Mr. E. F. im Thurn 
** was appointed as Magistrate for the Pomeroon Judicial Dis- 
“trict, and now began a gradual recovery of Jost ground in 
‘‘ what had been so unwisely treated as a No-man’s-land, and 
“which unfortunately gave some color to the idea that Great 
‘*¢ Britain was doubtful of her rights to the territory.” (Vide. 
same, Vol. III, pp. 278-279.) 3 

It appears then, that in 1882, the Pumaron was ina state of 
abandonment; and as occupation loses its efficacy when not per- 
manent, it follows that the occupation by the Dutch or English 
had ceased to have any effect there. It will be alleged that 
the English re-established it in 1882. The argument might not 
lack validity in other cases, but in no way can it be applied to 
this ; because Great Britain voluntarily and freely bound her- 
self, and obtained the same pledge from Venezuela, by the 
Agreement of 1850, not to occupy any part of the territory in 
dispute between the two nations. Hence the appointment of 
Mr. E. F. im Thurn as Magistrate for the Pumaron Judicial 
District in 1882, (that is, when the acts imputed to the Manoa 
Company had not yet occurred, nor had the English Govern- 
ment even begun to place obstacles in the way of the fulfil- 
ment of the pact of 1850,) was simply an infraction of the said 
pact, without power to produce the effects inherent to an en- 
tirely legitimate occupation. It has been seen already how, in 
1887, this pact was invoked by Lord Salisbury for the pur- 
pose of objecting to the erection of a beacon on Point Barima 
without the permission of Great Britain. 

The fact that the Spaniards also had a fort on the Cuyuni, 
named ‘Fuerte Antiguo,” is- evidenced by Codazzi’s Atlas, 
wherein its site is indicated (vide Map of the Canton of Upata), 
in spite of the Blue Book’s assertion that such a fort was never 
constructed. It is also evidenced by documents found in the 
archives of the Captaincy-General of Venezuela, that in 1792, 
some Indians, provided with firearms and sheltered by a pali- 
sade, assembled on an island below the mouth of the River 
Mazaruni which joins the Cuyuni; and that on this account, 
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and as a precaution against whatever might happen, the tem- 
porary Governor of Guayana, Sefior Luis Antonio Jil, ordered 
all possible assistance to be given to the Sergeant who was 
stationed at the fort or guard-house of the Cuyuni River, recom- 
mending him to assure himself as to the facts, for if they were 
true, zt would be necessary to reinforce the post, as this river, 
open to the Colony of Essequibo, was a passage for fugitives 
and others to travel by ; and if they were not true, it would 
be also indispensable to think of the best and surest method of 
securing the subsistence of the troops in garrison there, as he 
had mentioned to the Father Prefect of the Catalonian 
Capuchins of those Missions in a letter dated the 22d day of 
February previous. On the same date the Sergeant in com- 
mand of the detachment on the Cuyuni River had communi- 
cated to the said Governor the news in question, which was 
transmitted by the latter, on March roth of the same year, to 
the Superintendent-General, Sub-Delegate of the Royal 
Treasury at Caracas. 

Moreover, in a return discovered in the above mentioned 
archives describing the state of the troops in garrison in the 
province of Guayana on March 1, 18cg, and signed by Sefior 
José Felipe de Inciarte, then Governor of that province, there 
appears an entry as follows: ‘Cuyuni—Of Infantry, 1 Ser- 
geant, 1 Corporal, 6 Soldiers.” 

Judging from the tenor of these papers, besides the fort 
called “ Fuerte Antiguo,” the occupation of which by the 
English was mentioned as a rumor by the British Chargé 
d’Affaires, Mr. Wilson, on November 16, 1850 (page 260 of 
the Blue Book), there existed on the Cuyuni at the mouth of 
the Mazaruni some other stronghold, guard-house or Spanish 
garrison, where the above mentioned rising of the Indians 
occurred. 

The remonstrance by the States-General to the Court of 
Spain, dated August 2d, 1769, must not be forgotten on ac- 
count of its connection with this matter, as it is therein stated 
that “the Spaniards had founded two Missions which were 
“held by a strong force, one not far above the Company’s 
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4«said post aforesaid on Cayceny (apparently, however, on 
« Spanish territory), and the other a little higher up on the banks 
“of a creek which flows into the aforesaid Cuyuni River.” 
There is no evidence that these two Spanish posts were ever 
withdrawn. 

_ The Blue Book cites:a letter of Fray Benito de la Garriga, 
Prefect of the Missions, and attributes to him the following 
words (pp. 118-119): 

“In the year [17]58 I informed the Commandant of the 
*¢fort of Guayana, that in the River Cuyuni, under the guise 
“of ‘a post, there were two Dutch families settled with a house 
«¢and plantations. He sent a detachment to apprehend them. 
«: And among other papers he found upon them a document or 
« patent of the Governor, containing instructions for the post- 
“¢ holder, etc.” 

“There were in like manner other Dutch families settled very 
“high up in the Cuyuni, close tothe mouth of the Curumo, not 
«¢ fur distant from the Mission of Cavallapi.” 

The foregoing is a bad translation of the original Spanish, 
which reads textually: 

“¢ Hl afio de ’58 avisé al Comandante del Presidio de Guay- 
*¢ana que en el Rio Cuyuni, con capa de Posta, estaban de 
“asiento ‘dos familias Holandesas con casa y labranzas, y, 
«¢mandé a cogerlos, y les hallaron una patente del Gobernador 
“con las ordenes que debian observar, &c. Otros Holandeses 
«se habian domiciliado mui aca arriba de Cuyuni cerca de la 
“ bea de Curwmo que no dista mucho del Cavallapi, y despues 
“ se retiraron.” . 

And in English: “In the year ’58 I informed the Com- 
««mandant of:the Fort of Guiana that on the River Cuyuni, 
“under the guise of a post, there were two Dutch families 
«<settled with a house and plantations, and he ordered them to 
* be apprehended, and a patent of the Governor was found upon 
“them containing the orders they should obey, etc. Other 
“« Dutchmen had settled much to this side up the Cuyuni, near 
“the thouth of the Curumo, which is not far distant from the 
“ Cavallapi Mission, and afterwards they withdrew.” 
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First of all, the translator added that the Commandant had 
sent a detachment to apprehend the families. ‘The Spanish text 
does not say whom he sent; it simply says mandé @ co coger los, 
that is, he ordered them to be apprehended. 

The translation of the second paragraph says other Dutch 
families, whereas it should read “other Dutchmen,” as is found 
in the original; and it also suppresses the fact of their with- 
drawal, which is unequivocally expressed by the author of the 
letter, in the last words of the aforesaid paragraph. Where 
_ the Father wrote otros Holandeses, that is, “other Dutchmen,” 
the translator introduced the word families, and said “ other 
Dutch families,” as if to give the impression that there was a 
certain population there, instead of a few men only. But 
not only has the word * families’? been interpolated, but also 
those affirming the withdrawal of the Dutch have been sup- 
pressed, viz., y despues se retiraron [and afterwards they 
Feured ae 

Returning to the pretended Dutch occupation in the places 
emphatically called forts, it is well to observe that these were 
insignificant thatched huts called “ posts” where a few men 
were engaged in buying or kidnapping Indian slaves. 

Page 89 of the Blue Book contains the version of a letter 
addressed from Cabruta, on December 15th, 1757, by Don 
José de Iturriaga to Don Ricardo Wall, Secretary of State, 
wherein the former states that having been informed that the 
Dutch were building a fort on the River Moroco, to the wind- 
ward of, and ata short distance from, the Boca de Navios of 
the Orinoco, he had requested that a launch be sent there 
for the purpose of ascertaining the truth of this information; 
because, if they were permitted so to proceed, they might 
pass, at some later day, to Barima, and later on to the River 
Aquiare, which flows into the Orinoco itself at a distance of 
some leagues from the sea. The commission having been ex- 
ecuted, Don José de Iturriaga was informed that such report 
was unfounded; for in the whole of the river and the creeks 
in communication with it, there was no fortification of any 
kind, the only cause for this rumor being that the Hollanders 
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from the Colony of Essequibo were moving the guard known 
by the name of “post,” which they possessed on the Moroco, 
dower down towards the mouth where it flows into the sea; 
and that the object of the removal was, as had been heard by 
the Commissioner, to prevent the negro slaves and residents 
of the said colony from deserting so easily, as theretofore, to. 
these dominions; for the said post being placed at the mouth 
of the Moroco, would be able to command the surrounding 
country and observe therefrom the vessels which, without en- 
tering the river, passed along the coast in search of the grand 
mouth of the Orinoco. 

Undoubtedly the removal was never carried into effect, for, 
‘speaking of the same post in his report of November 27th, 1779, 
Don José Felipe de Inciarte, who qualifies it as «a miserable 
‘building containing no more than two dismounted cannon and 
a few swivel-guns,” affirms that between this post and the sea, 
there was a distance of about five leagues by the Moroco 
River. 

Be it as it may, however, the said post certainly had disap- 
peared, since Governor Light, in his despatch to Lord Glenelg, 
-dated September rst, 1838, stated, (according to the passages 
inserted in page 285 of the Blue Book,) that there was “ @ coast 
of roo miles between the Pomeroon and the Orinoco, unoccupied by 
any person or under any authority,’ .  .  . and that “the 
Spaniards had no post on this coast, and it seemed to be con- 
sidered neutral ground.” 

In the succeeding paragraph, Governor Longden (despatch 
to the Earl of Carnarvon, dated July 2oth, 1875, Blue Book, 
page 285) writes in reference to the furegoing assertion of Sir 
Henry Light as follows: “In this state it has, under the 
“«« Agreement come to in 1850, remained ever since-—a country 
“which both the Republic and the Government of Great 
«¢ Britain have agreed not to occupy or encroach upon.” 

This means that according to the opinion of the Governor 
of British Guayana in 1875, the 100 miles of unoccupied land 
comprised between the Pumaron and the Orinoco formed part 
of the territory which Venezuela and Great Britain had agreed 
in 1850 not to occupy, that is, to leave it as neutral ground. 
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The Governor and Commandant-General of Guayana, Dom 
Manuel Centurion, was one of the most intelligent and active 
officials sent by the Government of Madrid to these regions.. 
When he was asked to report upon the complaints of the 
States-General respecting the proceedings of the Spaniards of 
the Orinoco against the Colony of Essequibo, he stated, 
among other truths, that: “Jn the Cuyuni they (the Dutch). 
«have no other possession than a settlement at its mouth where it 
“flows into the Hssequibo. For, in 1757, when they wished to 
“establish themselves higher up, some 15 or 20 leagues, with 
‘‘a post and guard, for the purpose of enslaving the Indians. 
“of our territory by means of the Caribs, as soon as our mis- 
‘¢sionaries had assured themselves of the truth of this news,,. 
‘“‘they informed the Commandant of Guayana, who caused 
“them to be dislodged from there the following year, 1758,. 
“by a detachment of soldiers, who burned the post and took 
‘the two Dutchmen prisoners, and a negro and some Caribs, 
‘¢on whom were found instructions and original accounts which 
‘¢ proved the infamous traffic carried on by order of the Direc- 
“tor of Essequibo, and for his vile interest in that post, as. 
‘«¢ well as in the other aavanced posts of the Colony, by which. 
“they bled us (the Spaniards) to the heart or centre of the 
«¢ Province of Guayana.” (Blue Book, page 115.) 

In the same document Centurion further asserts ‘that the 
Dutch were not in possession of the Mazaruni nor of the other 
rivers that flow into the Essequibo on the southwest side ;” and. 
he consequently observes that ‘1F, as the Dutch suppose, the 
‘‘territory which is comprised by the rivers flowing into the 
‘¢Kssequibo and are the Cuyuni, Maseruni, Mao, Apanoni,. 
“* Patara, and other smaller ones, with their arms and streams, 
‘¢ were territory of the Republic, the foreigners would have a 
‘‘ greater part of the Province of Guiana than the King our 
‘<¢ Sovereign.” | 

Centurion sent to his Government several important reports 
respecting other matters and works executed by him in Guay- 
ana, some of which appear translated in the Blue Book ;, 
but the compiler of these documents has endeavored to de- 
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preciate them, and, with that object, either he, or his trans- 
lators, have not hesitated to garble the Spanish text. 

Instances of such tergiversation have already been shown. 
Another will be found on page 131 of the Blue Book, as fol- 
lows: 

“The Council respectfully informs His Majesty that from the 
“last Reports from Lieutenant Colonel Don Manuel Centu- 
“rion, Governor of Guayana, it appears evident that the ad- 
“‘vancements of the Province of Guayana are very increased 
‘as well in the reductions of Indians as in increase of popula- 
“tion, due to the activity and effective measures which he, 
‘“‘ guided by zeal for your Majesty’s service and well-being of 
‘the natives, has forwarded during the nine years he has been 
“Governor there; the Council, however, consider that even 
“when the advantages by which the said province appears to 
“have been benefitted reduce themselves to the half of what 
‘tis said to have been carried out whilst the said Lieutenant 
*¢ Colonel Don Manuel Centurion has been governing; not only 
‘‘does he merit that thanks be given him for his accredited 
“zeal and services, but they should be increased, so as to 
“stimulate him in increasing them . . . . and therefore 
‘your Majesty might confer upon him the grade of Colonel, 
“etc. . . . And lastly, the Council informs your Majesty 
“that having received more particular information regarding these 
“ Reports of the said Governor, which in manner make them appear 
“very improbable, they therefore require to be scrupulously examined; 
‘and consequently the Council recommend to Your Majesty that 
“information in regard to those Reports be procured from the 
“Viceroy of Santa Fé and Governor of Carfcas, etc., and 
‘¢ from the various Secretaries of State, Council of the Indies, 
‘“‘and Superiors of the Capuchins resident in Spain; and that 
‘« when all the Reports are received and examined the Council 
“¢ will report to your Majesty what is just and worthy, etc.” 

The original Spanish text reads: 

“El Consejo en vista de todo lo expuesto y de lo que expone el 
“ Fiscal en la respuesta adjunta,—hace presente a V. M. que con- 
‘¢stando de los tiltimos Informes de Don Manuel Centurion, 
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<«Gobernador de la Provincia de Guayana ser muy crecidos 
‘‘los adelantamientos que ha tenido dicha Provincia asi en 
<“‘reducciones de Indios como en aumento de Poblaciones & es- 
“‘fuerzos de las activas providencias que, guiado de su celo por 
«¢ el Real servicio y bienestar de aquellos naturales ha expedido 
‘cen los nueve afios que cuenta en aquel gobierno, consideré 
«*que atin cuando se reduzcan 4 la mitad las ventajas que apa- 
<¢rece haber tenido la expresada. Provincia desde que la gob- 
“ierna el referido Don Manuel Centurion, es no solamente 
“‘acreedor 4 que se le den las gracias por su acreditado celo 
‘yy servicios, sino que para estimularle 4 que aumente estos y 
“aquel serdé muy propio de la Real munificencia de Vuestra 
«“ Majestad el distinguirle con la graduacion que fuere mas de 
““su Real agrado, cuya gracia le seré del mayor aprecio asi 
«por el grande que ella se merece, como porque el interesado 
“no se declara pretendiente4 alguna. . . ; 

‘‘ ULTIMAMENTE COMPRENDIENDO LOS INFORMES DEL CITADO 
“¢(GOBERNADOR, OTROS PARTICULARES QUE, POR HACERSE EN 
«‘ ALGUNA MANERA INVEROSIMILES REQUIEREN UN ESCRUPULOSO 
«‘ EXAMEN, tiene el Consejo por conveniente que se pidan acerca 
<< de ellos otros al Virey de Santa Fe, al Gobernador de Caracas 
“(con prevencion & este de que tome los correspondientes de la 
« Junta de aplicaciones), al Padre Comisario General de Indias 
<¢y a los Prefectos de Capuchinos residentes en Espaiia (4 cada 
“uno de estos por sus respectivos Missioneros en aquellos 
«« Parajes) para que 4 correspondencia de lo que dicten las res- 
«‘ puestas que se reciban de todos, pueda este Tribunal propo- 
“ner 4 Vuestra Majestad las providencias que parezcan mas 
“onortunas al aumento de las ventajas que conviene se verifiquen 
“en aquella Provincia y dlas mejores muestras de su Real yratitud 
< de que gradue digno al referido Gobernador Don Manuel Centu- 
LON 

This, translated into English, is as follows: 

“ In view of all set forth and of the explanations given by the 
<< Fiscal (Attorney General) in the enclosed answer, and it appear- 
‘cing certain from the last reports of Don Manuel Centurion, 
“¢ Governor of the Province of Guiana, that the said province 
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*¢ has greatly advancedin respect tothe domestication of Indians, 
“¢as well as to the increase in the number of settlements, owing 
“to the effective measures which he, guided by his zeal in 
“Your Majesty’s service and for the welfare of the natives, 
“has forwarded during the nine years he has been Governor 
«‘there—the Council recommends Your Majesty to consider 
“<«that even reducing to the half the advantages by which the 
“¢said province appears to have benefitted during the govern- 
«¢ment of the said Don Manuel Centurion, he not only deserves 
«¢thanks for his noted zeal and services, but also, with a view 
“¢to stimulate him in increasing the one and the others, it would 
“¢befit Your Majesty’s Royal munificence to distinguish him 
‘with the rank which might seem most convenient to Your 
** Royal pleasure, which favor will be highly prized by him 


-*69n account of its own value, and also because he has not 


‘solicited: it.”’ 

“ LasTLY, THE REPORTS OF THE SAID GOVERNOR EMBRAC- 
“ING OTHER PARTICULARS WHICH APPEAR SOMEWHAT IMPROB- 
“¢ ABLE AND THEREFORE REQUIRE TO BE SCRUPULOUSLY EX- 
“¢ AMINED, the Council considers it convenient to ask for further 
‘‘information respecting them from the Viceroy of Santa Fe, 
“the Governor of Caracas (recommending the latter to obtain 
“< relevant information from the ‘ Junta de Aplicaciones’) the Father 
** Commissary-General of the Indies, and the Prefects of Capu- 
‘‘ chins resident in Spain(each of these through their respective 
“« missionaries in those regions), so that, in conformity with 
‘‘what may appear in their answers, this Council will submit 
“to Your Majesty the measures considered most opportune for 
“ increasing the advantages suitable to that province, and for the 
“< better demonstration of the Royal gratitude, according to Your 
“( Majesty's appreciation of the merit of the said Governor, Don 
“© Manuel Centurion.” 

It is at once observed that the Council’s resolution is not dated, 
as asserted by the Blue Book (page 130), on February 16th, 
but on April 30th, 1776. The passages above reproduced in 
italics, are omitted in the Blue Book. The expression, ‘the 
various Secretaries of State,” is not to be found in the original ; 
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and the passages in small capitals have been garbled in sucha 
manner that they result detrimental to Centurion, whereas, 
the real intention of the Spanish Government was to signalise 
his merits by new rewards. 

It is proper to insist, again and again, upon what is said in 
the Memorandum of the Ministry of’ Foreign Affairs, dated 
March 25th, last, viz.: That the rights claimed by Great Britain 
in the region of the Cuyuni and its tributaries, under the pre- 
text that this river is an affluent of the Essequibo, are valueless. 
because Holland was not the discoverer and first occupant of 
the Essequibo, nor of the streams that flow into it, but Spain 
which ceded only the part of it at its disemboguement into the 
Atlantic where the colony of its same name had been founded. 

It must not be lost sight of that the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, said to Schomburgk in 1834 that the dis- 
trict of the Cuyuni was not within British Guayana, and asserted 
in its Journal (Volume VI, page 11) that the southwest 
extremity of the British colony was at the confluence of the 
Rupununi with the Essequibo. 

It being clearly shown, therefore, that whatever “ posts’” 
may have existed on the Barima, Moroco, Pumaron, or Cuyuni, 
were either destroyed by the Spaniards, abandoned by the 
Dutch, or had disappeared from any other cause, the manifest 
conclusion is that even during the presence of the Dutch, much 
less after they had abandoned those regions, they cannot be 
considered as proofs of real occupation even in the case of 
territories nullius. At present, traces of those “ posts” are 
minutely searched for, and a newspaper has stated that a pho- 
tograph of Fort Kyk-over-al has been lately sent to London, a 
fort which, as has been said already, was constructed upon a 
Spanish building. That of New Zealand was once destroyed 
by the English in 1666 ; that of New Middleburgh was aban- 
doned at the time of the French invasion in 1782 ; and neither 
was the former rebuilt, nor the latter ever regarrisoned. The 
fort of the Yuruary is a myth, whatever may be said of its 
foundation in 1755 (Blue Book, pp. 11-12), with vague cita- 
tion of “Hague records,’ which, however, are not produced. 
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Another proof that neither the Dutch nor the English exer- 
cised a real occupation in the disputed territories, is the fact 
that these places do not appear included in the organization of 
the villages of their colonies, nor in the census of their inhab- 
itants, nor in their militia, nor were authorities established 
there for the purpose of maintaining order, or of administering 
justice; in short, of satisfying all the necessities of the social 
life of civilized people. 

Citation will be made of various documents, certified copies 
of which have been forwarded by the Government of Vene- 
zuela to Washington,! and which relate to periods previous to 
1884; since when the condition of affairs has been completely 
disturbed owing to violent usurpations by British authorities. 

From the British official publication entitled «*The Annual 
Miscellany or Local Guide,’ of 1815 and 1819, have been 
taken the following documents, now before the Commission: 

1. An act promulgated on September 21, 1813, ordering 
regulations respecting the rewards for taking up of slaves, 
and the jurisdictional limits appear therein fixed at the Puma- 
ron. 

2. A tariff of charges for the service of Process, wherein 
the limit of the Colony is again placed at the Pumaron. 

3. An alphabetical list of the west seacoast plantations the 
most remote of which, “ Caledonia,” is situated to the east of 
the Pumaron. 

4. Militia Regulations as established by the Honorable 
Court of Policy on June 5, 1817, wherein the jurisdiction of 
each company is marked out without mentioning any one 
beyond the Pumaron. 

5. A Regulation of journeys and attendances in the colony, 
the effects of which extend, at the utmost, as far as Cape 
Nassau and the Pumaron. 

The same publication for 1843 contains a statement of cer- 
tain ecclesiastical establishments of the British colony by 
parishes, the limits of which do not extend beyond the Puma- 
ron. 


1And now before the Boundary Commission. 
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It also contains a summary of the census of 1841, arranged 
according to counties and parishes, and only reaching the 
Pumaron. : 

A report relating to the condition of British Guayana, pre- 
sented to the Governor by a Commission appointed ad hoc, on 
December 28, 1850, and no one of the plantations mentioned 
is situated west of the Pumaron. 

An extract of the Returns of population of the Colony of 
Essequibo, according to the census taken in 1851, the total 
number of inhabitants being fixed at 24,925; whereas the 
British Government has since asserted that if the limit were 
fixed at the Essequibo, the Colony would lose 40,000 British 
subjects. | 

A census of the so-called Province of Essequibo, taken 
from the general census of the Colony in 1891, and according 
to which the whole Province, excepting the islands of Leguan 
and Wakenaam, contained, in 1891, 39,774 inhabitants; and it 
should be noted that in this number was included the popula- 
tion of the recently usurped territory of Barima. : 

A declaration of the Governor of Demerara, published in 
the Official Gazette of British Guayana, January 30, 1867,° 
alludes to “ the mutual engagement entered into in 1850 by 
the Government of Venezuela and that of Great Britain, to 
the effect that neither Government would occupy or encroach 
upon, certain tracts of country theretofore in dispute,’ and 
gives notice ‘“ that Her Majesty’s Government cannot under- 
“take to afford protection to British subjects employed in the 
‘territory in dispute, and that all such British subjects can 
‘‘only be recognized as a community of British adventurers, 
‘¢ acting on their own responsibility and at their own peril and 
** cost... | 

“On the 12th of June (1863), a number of gentlemen, in- 
‘cluding Mr. B. V. Abraham, applied to Governor Hincks © 
‘for a right of occupancy of a tract of land on the Cuyuni. 
‘‘Four days later the Governor replied that he was precluded 
‘from granting them a license, and that he could only regard 


1Certified copy now before the Commission, 
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“them as a community of British adventurers, acting on their 
“ own responsibility at their own peril, and by such organiza- 
‘tion, means, and eh as they might devise for them- 
acives.’’ 

«© On the 31st SE the same eioath (October, 1863) the Pros- 
“‘pectus of the ‘ British Guayana Gold Company’ was first 
«published. ‘The (sovernor had made a provisional grant of 
«Jand in the Wareri (or Warrie Irie) Creek, Cuyuni River, 
«about twenty miles from the Penal Settlement, and the pro- 
“jectors intended to have an Ordinance of Incorporation 
<< passed for a “aes with a capital of $75,000 in fifty-dol- 
“Jar shares.” 

“Mr. Abraham went to enn (in 1866) and entered into 
«‘ negotiations for selling to a large company for about double 
“the amount spent on the place, but these Abas come fell 
“through on account of a Government Notice.” 

‘The Gold Company should address an appeal to Her 
“« Majesty, praying for a settlement, and meanwhile go on 
“with their work.” 

“The Home Government had been asked to increase their 
<¢ orant in aid, but Lord Granville replied that this could not. 
“‘be done, at the same time stating that it was not likely that 
“further results commensurate with the expenditure would 
<‘be obtained and that there was no objection to its discontin- 
‘‘uance. ‘This settled the matter.” (See History of British 
Guiana, by James Rodway, Volume III, Chapter XX XII.) 

At the meeting of the Court of Policy of the Colony of 
Demerara, held on June 7th, 1887, and published in The 
Royal Gazette of the following day,’ the Governor of the Col- 
ony declared that “all licenses, concessions or grants, apply- 
ing to the territory in dispute between Venezuela and Great 
Britain, would be issued and must be accepted, subject to the 
possibility that, in the event of a settlement of the present 
boundary line, the land to which such licenses, concessions or 
grants applied might become a part of the Venezuelan terri- 
tory; in which case no claim to compensation from the Col- 


Certified copy now before the Commission, 
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ony or from Her Majesty’s Government could be recognized; 
but Her Majesty’s Government would of course do whatever 
might be right and practicable to secure from the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela a recognition and confirmation: of licenses, 
etc: 

All this goes to prove that not only has Great Britain exer- 
cised no jurisdiction in the places which are assumed to 
have been unoccupied by Spain (and therefore constructively 
did not belong to her), when she was the possessor of that 
part of America, nor belong at present to Venezuela; but 
also that even Great Britain herself does not consider invul- 
nerable her present pretensions to Barima, Moroco, Pumaron 
and Cuyuni, although she has usurped them, principally since 
1884, under the pretext that Venezuela had infringed the 
Agreement of 1850, as if such a fault (even admitting its 
occurrence, and although Great Britain on her part had also 
committed it) could constitute a new method of acquiring ter- 
ritories which England has spontaneously declared in dispute 
with Venezuela. 

It is announced on page 3 of the Blue Book that divers 
conclusions will be clearly established, among which the 
seventh is as follows: 

“That subsequently to 1796, Great Britain has contin- 
‘‘uously remained in possession, and her subjects have occu- 
“pied further portions of the territory to which the Dutch 
‘«had established their title.” : 

On page 25, a second conclusion is added as follows: 

«That after 1796, Great Britain extended her settlements, 
‘‘and continuously exercised over the. territory originally 
“claimed by the Dutch, all those rights by which nations 
‘usually indicate their claim to territorial possession.” 

The same words just quoted are repeated in the tenth 
proposition, inserted in page 42 of the Blue Book. 

According to this, Great Britain maintains simultaneously 
that the origin of her dominion is not only occupation, but 
that it is also derived from other causes, which, however, 
are not specified; it being simply stated that subsequently to 
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1796, Great Britain has occupied further portions of the terri- 
tory to which the Dutch had established their title, or to the 
ownership of which they had originally laid claim. 

Should this have any connection with the title of contiguity, 
it may he observed that the whole territory of Guayana be- 
longed, since its discovery, to the Spaniards, and that it was 
stipulated to leave the Dutch in possession of only what they 
actually held in 1648, the date of the Treaty of Munster. To 
this the Dutch conformed, as well as to the prohibition of nav- 
igating or trading in the neighborhood of the places possessed 
by the King of Spain; and that the said King was then possessor 
of all the places of Guayana, has been already demonstrated. 
If the Treaty were to be interpreted as authorizing new 
acquisitions in the territory not possessed by the Spaniards, 
it is pertinent to ask again by what authority the Spaniards 
disposed of places which were not theirs, by allowing the 
Dutch to occupy them. Unnecessary and ridiculous would 
be a permission to do what could be licitly done without it. 

Respecting the English, it has been seen also that they 
were forbidden to form any settlement, not only in such parts 
of the coasts and of the adjacent islands which were already 
occupied by Spain, but likewise “in such parts of those coasts 
as are situated to the south of those parts of the same coasts 
and of the islands adjacent.” (Article VI of the Convention 
of 1790, between Spain and Great Britain.) 

In case the Blue Book should refer to the prohibitions men- 
tioned in page g, with citation of a Minute of Proceedings of 
the Court of Policy held at the House Naby, in Rio Esse- 
quibo, on the 2d April, 1730 (Blue Book, page 64), this 
would prove nothing either; because the reason there ad- 
duced for prohibiting to the inhabitants of the Colony in 
general, and for reserving particularly to the West India 
Company, the trade in the Rivers Masaruni and Cuyuni, was 
simply that the said two rivers had, for a long period, been 
exclusively open to the commerce of the Company. The 
Dutch would, upon equal grounds, be entitled to claim the 
Orinoco, which, as they say, was indicated in the concessions 
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limit of its jurisdiction. 

Moreover, the British occupation of the Dutch colonies in 
1796 was an act of war, a military conquest, the effects of 
which were annulled by the treaty of peace of Amiens, con- 
cluded between Great Britain, France, Spain, and the Batavian 
Republic, Article III, which says: 

‘‘His Britannic Majesty restores to the French Republic 
‘and its allies, viz., His Catholic Majesty and the Batavian 
‘Republic, all the possessions and colonies which had be- 
“longed to them and had been either occupied or conquered 
“by British forces during the war, except the island of Trini- 
‘dad and the Dutch possessions in the island of Ceylon.” 

This necessarily comprised the colonies of Essequibo, Deme- 
rara and Berbice. It is true that they were retaken in Sep- 
tember, 1803, in consequence of Great Britain having again 
declared war aginst France and Holland, the result of which 
was that, their surrender being demanded and they being 
without sufficient forces to defend themselves, they were 
obliged to capitulate to the British commanders. 

Thus the English again exercised military occupation of the 
said colonies until the year 1814, when, by the Treaty of 
London of August 13th, they definitely acquired possession of 
them. Since then only can they call themselves legitimate 
owners, as successors of the Dutch; but no demarcation of 
the said colonies was then made, the convention above men- 
tioned only saying, when it names them in Article I: 

‘His Britannic Majesty engages to restore to the Prince 
“ Sovereign of the United Netherlands, within the term which 
‘‘shall be hereafter fixed, the colonies, factories, and estab- 
‘“lishments which were possessed by Holland at the com- 
‘¢mencement of the late war, viz.,on the 1st January, 1803, 
‘in the seas and on the Continent of America, Africa, and Asia;. 
‘¢ with the exception of the Cape of Good Hope and the Settle- 
‘ments of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, of which pos- 
‘“‘ sessions the High Contracting Parties reserve to themselves 
“the right to dispose by a Supplementary Convention, here- 
‘after to be negotiated, according to their mutual interests.” 
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And it is stipulated in the first of the additional articles ap- 
pended to the foregoing convention, on the same date, as 
follows : 

‘¢ In consideration, and in satisfaction of the above engage- 


“ments as taken by His Britannic Majesty, the Prince Sov- 


“ereign of the Netherlands agree to cede in full sovereignty 
“to His Britannic Majesty, the Cape of Good Hope and the 
«¢ Settlements of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, upon the 
“condition, nevertheless, that the subjects of the said Sov- 
“ ereign Prince being Proprietors in the said colonies or set- 
“tlements shall be at liberty (under such regulations as may 
“be agreed upon in a Supplementary Convention) to carry 
“©on trade between the said settlements and the territories in 
«¢ Hurope of the said Sovereign Prince.” 

Previous to this cession the colonies in question were Dutch, 

in spite of war or conquest. 
_ A corroboration of this is to be found in volume III, para- 
graph CCCCVI, of the treatise on international law by Sir 
Robert Phillimore, Law Officer of the British Crown, as 
follows : 

“ With respect to immovable property captured in war, the 
“cestablished doctrine of International Law may now be said 
“10 be that the acquisition of it is not holden to be completed be- 
“fore either the territory in which it is situated has by sub- 
«¢ mission and consequent extinction of its international person- 
“ality, become incorporated in the possessions of the con- 
“queror; or what is a much safer title to property so acquired, 
“ before a Treaty of Peace has recognized and ratified the posses- 
“< sion of the conqueror.” 

“S$ DXXVI. It is now pretty generally acknowledged that there 
“is both absurdity and iniquity in classing territory obtained by 
“ conquest under the category of res nullius, and in applying with 
“unreasoning pedantry or sophistical injustice, not the spirit, but 
“the letter, of the Roman law, to a subject-matter which, like that 
“ of conquest, has necessarily undergone, in all rts bearings, a most 
“important change since the time of Justinian.” 

« The shameless pretext of Frederick the Second for the 
“invasion of Saxony, in 1756, will not be alleged again by the 
*¢ most reckless despiser of International Justice.” 


oO 
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‘¢ Various and many Treaties of Peace fortify the sound in- 
“ternational doctrine that conquest and occupation of territory 
‘‘are distinct public acts, carrying with them very different 
‘¢consequences, both to the State and to the individual. The 
“language of treaties which concern the acquisition of con- 
‘‘quered territory is that the subdued State yields or concedes 
‘a certain territory to another; not that the conquering State 
‘retains or keeps possession of what it has seized, which 
“would be the proper expression in the treaty with respect to 
‘a State obtaining the Hagen ae of an occupied territory.” 

“¢<T) est incontestable’ (says Monsieur de Rayneval) ‘que 
‘6¢le mot céder suppose essentiellement la propriété, par con- 
‘¢¢séquent ni la guerre ni la conquéte la détruisent. Ainsi la 
‘*¢ pratique dément le principe enseigne par le droit Romain 
‘©¢et par la plupart des publicistes.’ ” 

Clearly, therefore, Great Britain was not entitled, (notwith- 
standing the repeated assertion in the Blue Book, and espe- 
cially in page 25,) to “extend her settlements, and continu- 
ously exercise over the territory originally claimed by the 
Dutch, all those rights by which nations usually indicate their 
claim to territorial possession.” 

Perhaps the Blue Book alludes to the ‘discoveries ” men- 
tioned by Mr. Markham, which have been cited, and perti- 
nently dealt with, in a former part of this paper. 

According to publicists, the military occupant of a con- 
quered territory can do only what a bona-fide possessor may 
- do, viz., collect imports and exercise authority and jurisdiction; 
but he cannot validly perform any of the acts involving a 
right of international dominion; he cannot sell property, sub- 
ject the country to hypothecation, alienate the territory in ben- 
efit of a foreign nation, or dispose of it in any manner what- 
soever; his power is transitory, as are the probabilities of suc- 
cess from which he has obtained it, and this power expires 
upon the termination of the occupancy which leaves no traces 
behind. 

Consequently, when the former possessor recovers the ter- 
ritory, which has not been ceded by means of a treaty, he 
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again takes possession of it without any of the alienations 
made by the temporary possessor being considered as valid, 
and things are restored to their original state, a right which is 
called postliminium. 

With regard to the extension given in British Guayana to 
the limits of territories acquired in war, and confirmed by the 
treaty of peace, it is to be observed that it must be reduced to 
what, has been ceded without pretending to increase it; less 
still, when such increase would prejudice, not the assignor, 
but a third party, as occurs in the present case, where an 
effort is made to augment the territory of the British colony 
at the expense of that of Venezuela. T’o such acquisitions can- 
not be applied the principles governing those which emanate 
from occupation properly speaking. To the latter are appli- 
cable only the rules by which the territory of a State must 
comprise what is necessary for its development and security. 


SPAIN MAINTAINS HER DOMINION IN 
GUAYANA. 


After the discovery of America by Spain, Pope Alexander 
VI, on May 4th, 1493, in exercise of an authority then recog- 
nized by all Christian nations, granted to Spain in right of 
property the lands discovered by Columbus in 1492, and later 
on divided between Spain and Portugal the territories which 
might be discovered by the one and the other within the line 
of demarcation, which was afterwards extended by the Treaty 
of Tordesillas, and subsequently approved by the Pontiff. 

“By donation from the Holy Apostolic See and other just 

“and Jegitimate titles,” says the King of Spain (in Law I, 
Title I, Book 3, of the Recapitulation of the Indies), “we 
“are Lord of the West Indies, Islands and Mainland of the 
“Ocean Sea, discovered or to be discovered, and they are in- 
“ corporated in our Royal Crown of Castile.” 

The value of those Bulls at that time has already been de- 
monstrated, and the citatation just made from the Royal Letters 
proves that the said Bulls cannot be set aside as inane doc- 
uments. | 
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In the book entitled «The Federal and State Constitutions, 
«Colonial Charters and other organic Laws of the United 
«« States,” published at Washington in 1877, is inserted, on 
treating of the State of Florida, a document denominated 
«« Prerogatives granted to Christopher Columbus,” and after- 
wards another called “ Bull of Pope Alexander, conceding 
America to Spain.” To the former the following note is ap- 
pended: “Spain claimed and exercised the right of ultimate 
‘dominion over her possessions in America on the rights 
“given by the discovery of America under this commission 
“and the grant of Pope Alexander.” 

The work cited is official, and. was compiled by Mr. Ben 
Perley Poore, by order of the United States Senate. 

This goes to prove that it is there judged that the commis- 
sion of Columbus and the Papal Bull gave to Spain a legiti- 
mate title to Florida, and that for this reason she was able to 
cede to the United States, as she did cede, in full ownership 
and sovereignty, by the Treaty of February 22d, 1319, all the 
territories which belonged to His Catholic Majesty, situated 
east of the Mississippi, and Known by the name of Eastern 
and Western Florida. Brazil and the Argentine Republic 
recently discussed a question of boundary which was sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of the President of the United States 
of America. The brief of the latter begins by citing the 
aforesaid Bull of 1493 and the Treaty of ‘lordesillas between 
Spain and Portugal. The same documents are made use of 
by Sefior J. M. Quijano Otéro in a historical treatise, written 
in 18€9, and relating to the boundary between Colombia and 
Brazil; and alsoin another work, compiled in 1881 by order of 
the Colombian government, entitled *‘ Limits of the Republic 
of the United States of Colombia.” 

As early as September 14th, 1517, Spain invoked those 
just and legitimate titles as being the origin of her rights in 
the West Indies. ‘They were undoubtedly derived from the 
discovery of America in general, and of certain regions thereof 
in particular, as a reward due to so great an enterprise, to the 
organization and expense of the expeditions and voyages, to 
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the dangers and calamities of all kinds which accompanied the 
realization of the undertaking, chiefly by the enormous loss of 
life occasioned by it and by the founding of a new civilization 
on the discovered continent, where ignorance, ferocity aad 
barbarity held sway. 

It has been stated already that Columbus and other discov- 
erers left Spain in the character of Government Commissioners 
and with extensive powers. These were conceded among 
others, in 1568, to Don Diego Serpa, who, towards the close 
of that year, set out, appointed Governor Conqueror of New 
Andalusia and Guayana. About 1591, Don Antonio Berrio y 
Orufia appears there and, considering Trinidad within the 
jurisdiction of his government, he descended the Orinoco, 
founded the town of San José de Orufia, and then reascending 
the same river, began the construction of Santo Tomé de 
Guayana. He was succeeded in his charge by his son, Don 
Fernando, the latter by Don Sancho Alquiza, and this last by 
Don Diego Palomeque, who died in 1618 defending the place 
against Raleigh’s attacks. Later on the same Don Fernando 
Berrio again teok possession of the government. 

The New Kingdom of Granada was created in 1717, and 
the provinces of Maracaibo, Caracas, and Guayana were in- 
corporated in it. This Viceroyalty ceased to exist in 1723, 
and matters returned to their former state. The Viceroyalty 
was restored in 1739, with the addition then, not only of the 
aforesaid provinces, but also those of Cumana, Islands of 
Trinidad, Margarita and Rio Orinoco. 

In 1742 another Royal Cédula relieved the Governor of the 
province of Venezuela from all dependency upon the Viceroy- 
alty of Santa Fé, and ordered that the former should exercise 
vigilance in securing the fulfilment of the obligations of the 
provinces of Maracaibo, Cumana, Trinidad, Guayana, and 
Margarita, respecting illicit trade. 

The aforesaid provinces were separated from the Viceroy- 
alty in 1777, and were incorporated in the Captaincy-General 
of Venezuela which had been established in 1742. 
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These historical antecedents are recalled for the informa- 
tion of English writers, who have gone so far as to ignore the 
existence of the Captaincy-General of Caracas or Venezuela; 
as if it were licit to give the lie in this respect to the Spanish 
Government which, in the aforesaid Royal Cedulas, and in the 
Treaty recognizing the independence of this country, desig- 
nated it by the same name. They might also ignore the fact 
that one of the maps (the 8th) appended to the Blue Book by 
the British Government, is the “ Map of the Captaincy-Gen- 
eral of Caracas, comprising the provinces of Venezuela, 
Maracaibo, Barinas, Cumana, Guayana, and the Island of 
Margarita, explanatory of the Voyage to the Eastern part of 
Terra-Firma in South America made in 1801, 1802, 1803, and 
1804, by F. Depons, Ex-Agent of the French Government at 
Caracas, draughted by J. B. Poirson, Geographical Engineer, 
in 1805.” 

In 1762 the King of Spain resolved to erect into a separate 
‘“ Commandancia” the whole district of the province of Guay- 
ana, the limits of which had been fixed in 1761, as follows: to 
the east, all the coast wherein were situated the Dutch Colonies 
of Hsequibo, Berbice, Demerara, Corentin, and Surinam, and 
more to windward Cayenne belonging to the French. In 1768 
the King again specified the same limits on confirming the 
resolution to the effect that the «“‘Commandancia-General” of 
the new establishments in the upper and lower Orinoco should 
remain, as it had since the death of Iturriaga, under the con- 
trol of the Governor and Commandant of Guayana. 

Such was the state of affairs when, onthe 5th of July, 1311, 
Venezuela declared herself independent of Spain, in the name 
of the united provinces of Caracas, Cumana, Barinas, Mar- 
garita, Barcelona, Merida, and Trujillo, without defining her 
frontiers. | 

When the Congress of Venezuela, assembled at Angostura, 
established, on December 18th, 1819, the fundamental law of 
the Republic of Colombia, it declared as belonging to the 
Republic the territory comprised within the limits of the old 
Captaincy-General of Venezuela and the Viceroyalty and 
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Captaincy-General of the New Kingdom of Granada. This 
was again declared in the Colombian law of July, 1821, ap- 
proving the aforesaid law of Venezuela, and in the Constitu- 
tion promulgated in October of the same year. 

What Schomburgk says (page 237 of the Blue Book) is 
therefore untrue, viz., that “at the Congress of Angostura in 
“1811, the boundaries of the New Republic were alluded to, 
“and without any further application to the other Governments 
‘‘who were interested in that question, they were fixed upon as 
“it appeared most advantageous to the Congress of the young 
“ Republic.” 

No Congress was held at Angostura in 1811, and the one 
then assembled at Caracas, and which formulated the first 
Constitution of Venezuela, made no mention therein of Ven- 
ezuelan territory, imitating even in this the silence of its model, 
the Constitution of the United States of America, adopted in 
1787. | 

Subsequently to the separation of Venezuela from Colom- 
bia, all her Constitutions, viz., those of 1830, 1857, 1858, 
1864, 1874, 1831, 1890, 1891, and 1893, have determined, 
without discrepancy and in terms nearly identical, that the 
territory of the Republic is the same as that which in 1810 
was denominated Captaincy-General of Venezuela. 

An analogous article is to be found in the Constitutions of 
the other Hispano-American Republics; all of which have 
fixed as limits of their territory those to which they were right- 
fully entitled when they were Colonies of Spain, without 
taking into consideration any actual possession not consistent 
with right. This has been called the uw possidetis, and it 1s 
the governing rule in America. 

It has been asserted by some writers (and the Blue Book ap- 
parently alluded to it in pages 23 and 24) that Venezuela did not 
exist in 1814, the date of the cession of the Dutch colonies of 
Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbice to Great Britain. Although 
then in rebellion against the mother country, her independence 
was not achieved until 1821, nor recognized by Spain till 1845; 
consequently any reclamation which might arise, from the oc- 
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cupation of the territories included in the former treaty should 
have been made by the Spaniards against the Dutch, and not by 
the Venezuelans against the British. But a sufficient answer 
to this is found in Article II of the Treaty of recognition of 
Venezuela, where Spain, in consequence of her renunciation 
of her sovereignty, titles, and rights of action over the Ameri- 
can territory known by the ancient name of Captaincy-General 
of Venezuela, now Republic of Venezuela, recognized the latter 
“as a free, sovereign, and independent nation composed of the 
provinces and territories expressed in its Constitution and sub- 
sequent laws, viz., Margarita, Guayana, Cumana, Barcelona, 
Caracas, Carabobo, Barquisimeto,:Barinas, Apure, Merida, 
Trujillo, Coro, and Maracaibo, and all other territories and 
aslands whatsoever which might thereto pertain.” 

The province of Guayana being transferred to Venezuela, 
the latter acquired it with all the titles and rights of action 
which Spain had renounced. One of these was the right of 
remonstrance against the diminution of territory caused by the 
illegitimate extension of the part ceded to the English, who, 
in their turn, have declared themselves successors of the 
Dutch in the territory of their former American colonies, and 
who have added thereto new usurpations which they avow. 

Moreover, prior to the date of the Treaty of 1845 between 
Venezuela and Spain, England looked upon this Republic as a 
nation and entered into relations with her as early as 1834, 
without waiting for the tardy recognition by Spain, as she had 
formerly done in 1825 with regard to Colombia with no other 
antecedents than the example of the United States in 1824, 
and even that of Spain herself who, on the 25th and 26th of 
November, 1820, had treated upon terms of equality with the 
Government of Colombia respecting an armistice and the 
regulations of the war. This was a great deal more than an 
admission of her belligerency, for mention was made therein, 
as of something already in existence, of “the Government of 
Colombia,” its armies, its generals and commanders, its pris- 
oners, its plenipotentiaries, etc. 
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Considering as her own the immense territory of America, 
and desiring to secure it exclusively to herself, Spain legislated 
in this sense and prohibited, not only communication with the 
new continent, but also navigation in its seas, But, being de- 
cided, in spite of insufficient population and resources, to col- 
onize the Floridas, Mexico, Guatemala, Venezuela, the Vice- 
royalties of Granada, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and the islands of 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Jamaica, Hispaniola, etc., it is not surprising 
that she could not simultaneously carry out so many enterprises 
and in the same degree of relative perfection. 

A spirit of jealous rivalry against Spain quickly spread 
among the other nations; partly from hatred of her well mer- 
ited fame, partly from fear that the accusation of new subjects, 
lands, and treasures would immediately increase her power. 
The result was that the commercial States of Europe began 
to devise plans wherewith to oppose the threatened danger. 
Such was the case chiefly with Great Britain, France, Portu- 
gal, and even Holland, then still a province of Spain but in 
open rebellion. They all began by means of clandestine com- 
merce, and by seducing the Indians in order to alienate them 
from the Spaniards and make the latter obnoxious to them. 

This was carried into effect, with untiring perseverance, by 
the Dutch in alliance with the British. They also eagerly 
sought the co-operation of the ferocious tribe of the Caribs, 
at whose hands died, at various times, an infinite number of 
Spaniards, and who efficiently aided the Dutch in all their 
hostile purposes. The Hollanders were so much the less 
scrupulous in making use of this immoral resource, because 
they had been for some time engaged in an internecine war 
for the attainmentof their independence. ‘This, however, they 
did not achieve until 1648, when the peculiar circumstances of 
Spain forced her to it as a political necessity. 

By this time the Dutch had “establishments” on the coast of 
Guayana, which were confirmed to them by the Treaty of 
Peace and Friendship, without, however, naming them or de- 
scribing their extension. Previously the Spaniards had driven 
them away from the Pumaron, from the Blige in 1595; 
and from the Corentin in 1614. 
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History is filled with accounts of the swarms of buccaneers, 
filibusters, and pirates who, in the seventeenth: century, dedi- 
cated themselves to the nefarious industry of seeking riches, 
no longer in the mines of Mexico, Peru, or the New King- 
dom of Granada, nor by searching for the fabled El Dorado; 
but by depredations of all kinds upon the vessels which the Span- 
iards employed in the trade with their colonies in America, and 
in the transport of treasures from these to Spain. Nor were 
the colonies themselves exempt from these depredations, Pi- 
rates and smugglers were favored by the facility for conceal- 
ment in certain remote places of those unpeopled territories, 
unknown tothe settlers, but abounding in wild cattle, fisheries, 
and hunting grounds, and in provisions which they obtained 
from the natives in exchange for trifles, such as hatchets, 
trinkets, and various insignificant articles. It is also well 
known that they likewise provided the Indians with arms and 
taught them how to handle them; thus augmenting the means 
of resistance to the settlers; and of injuring their establish- . 
ments, of destroying their commerce and preventing them 


from carrying on the arduous task of civilizing the natives. 
Thus it was that some of the most promising places fell into 
temporary decadence, as, for instance, Hayti or Hispaniola, 
where war was fomented between the two nations which oc- 
cupied the Island. 

As for the English, they instituted against the Spaniards a 
system of rude and persistent persecution, harassed them on 
land and sea, seizing upon the cargoes of their vessels and 
disturbing their mercantile operations; so much so that it is 
astonishing to read the statement entitled “ Chronological No- 
tice of the injuries inflicted by the English upon Spain during 
the three last centuries, by usurpation of territory and do- 
minion in both Americas,” by the Interdente Don Juan An- 
tonio Enriquez; ‘together with the pillage of islands and ports 
and even inland villages on that continent, and also piracies on 
its seas and coasts and seizures of rich vessels going or com- 
ing, even in full peace, and carrying on illicit commerce in 
ports and inlets,” etc. [San Ildefonso, September 20th, 1795. 
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Archivo General Central: Ministerio de Estado. Legajo 
4817.] 

It is therein asserted that, since 1506, when the foreigners, 
and especially the English, began their piracies, during the 
180 years which ensued, they plundered as many as 200 ves- 
sels and raided the coasts as many as 293 times; that from 
Guayana alone they took away at one time more than three 
millions, without counting the sums expended by the Royal 
Treasury in preparations for defence and succor, or what those 
pirates caused the vessels to expend; the total amount of dam- 
ages amounting to. the sum of 261 million dollars during the 
period named. It is also stated that there were about 160 
foreign vessels yearly engaged in illicit trade; of which 20 
passed by the Straits of Magellan and Lemaire to the south, 
8 went to Buenos Ayres, 40 to the Windward Islands and 
Terra Firma, and more than go to New Spain, whence they 
returned to their respective countries with more treasures 
than those carried to Spain by her own fleets and galleons; 
and this without counting the many articles of trade which 
they continually introduced into Terra-Firma, in smaller craft, 
from their islands and colonies. 

The foreigners readily comprehended the importance of the 
region of Guayana with regard to commerce and many other 
objects; it being traversed by the great Orinoco and bya 
multitude of rivers of all dimensions, by which it is connected 
with various parts of the continent, and which form an easy 
and commodious means of intercommunication. This is why 
Great Britain, Holland and France eagerly struggled for the 
possession of the Orinoco, and even appealed to arms in order 
to wrest it from Spain, as was attempted by the Dutchman 
Jansen, and the Englishman Raleigh, who, without the slight- 
est justification, attacked, burned, and sacked St. Thomé de 
Guayana. Yet Spain, who always overcame all obstacles, 
speedily rebuilt the village, transferred it successively from 
one place to another up and down the river, and protected it 
by means of the forts spoken of by the Governor of the pro- 
vince, to the extent of completely dominating the whole river, 
and impeding the repetition of invasions. 
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The Spaniards did not establish themselves on the banks of 
the Orinoco alone. It is well known how they spread over 
the neighboring regions and scoured the Barima, the Wainy, 
the Moroco, the Pumaron, the Essequibo, the Corentin, the 
Cayenne, and even the Amazon, on the coast side. in the 
interior they trafficked on the Cuyuni and Massaruni and their 
affuents, and had there posts and religious Missions which 
gave such good results, overcoming the repugnance of the 
Indians to a civilized life and to the maxims and precepts of 
the Christian Religion. The Spaniards were also opposed 
in this civilizing conquest by the Hollanders, who, hating the 


methods by which the Indians were catechised, flattered their © 


bad instincts and withheld them from habits of order and 
morality, offering, to them as preferable, a continued aban- 
conment to their old customs. It is thus explained how the 
work of the missionaries was often wrecked; how the savage 
Indians destroyed whole villages founded by them, returned to 
the forests, and often sacrificed those who were eager to at- 
tract them to the social life of civilized nations. 

Other causes must not be forgotten which fomented the 
spirit of hostility between Hollanders and Spaniards; among 
these, their religious differences, the former being attached 
to the ideas of Calvin, which were highly repugnant to the 
latter. In all matters, and more particularly with regard to 
religion, whoever professes a principle wishes to see it adopted 
by otherg, and this desire is quickly followed by an effort to 
that end. 

Besides the powerful incentive of gain derived from licit 
and illicit commerce, the Dutch established the pernicious sys- 
tem of buying as slaves from the fierce nation of the Caribs, 
(whom they made their friends) the more mild and docile In- 
dians, whom they hunted and captured. Such was the origin 
of the “posts” established by the Dutch on the Moroco and 
Cuyuni, where they held the marts of this inhuman traffic. It 
was also the origin of frequent disagreements with the Span- 
iards, when the latter did not immediately and unhesitatingly 
surrender the fugitive slaves. Spain’s policy was to declare 
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them free upon setting foot on her territory, as she did with 
_ those who came from Curacao to Caracas. But the fact is 
that, in 1791, the Extradition Treaty of Aranjuez was cele- 
brated, wherein the Dutch are represented as situated on the 
Essequibo, and the surrender of fugitive negro slaves was 
chiefly stipulated, and in the second place that of white de- 
serters, that is, of soldiers. 

In former times, the English had been the beneficiaries of 
the treaty called “ Asiento de Negros,” in order to introduce 
African negro slaves into the West Indies of America belong- 
ing to His Catholic Majesty, which had been ceded to them 
since 1713. 

Considering also the natural propensity of nations to extend 
the boundaries of their territory, it will be readily understood 
how the Dutch and Spanish lived in continual quarrels; and 
how, owing to the oft-critical circumstances of the latter, 
the former endeavored to increase the extent of their colonies 
in America as they had in the East Indies, impelled in each 
case by the interests of their commerce and navigation, which 
at one time were so preponderant everywhere. 

In spite, however, of obstacles so numerous and serious, 
Spain was always able to maintain her dominion and posses- 

sion of the celebrated Orinoco against those who, by some 
way or other, pretended to dispossess her of ‘them, and never 
failed to proclaim her exclusive rights over that river, over the 
rest of Guayana, and over all South America. This she did in 
the code of laws known as the Recapitulation of the Indies, 
as well as in all treaties which in any way related to the 
subject. : 

It has been seen already how, in Article XX XI of the 
Treaty of June 26, 1714, between Spain and Holland, His 
Catholic Majesty promised not to allow any foreign nation 
whatever, for any reason or under any pretext whatsoever, 
to send vessels to or trade in the Spanish Indies; but, on the 
contrary, His Majesty bound himself to re-establish, and 
maintain afterwards, navigation and commerce in these In- 
dies in the same manner as they existed during the reign of 
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the deceased King Charles II, and in conformity with the 
fundamental laws of Spain, which are absolutely prohibited to 
all foreign nations to enter into and commerce with the said 
Indies, reserving the one and the other solely to Spaniards, 
subjects of the said Catholic Majesty. And in the execution of 
this Article, the States-General also promised to aid His Cath- 
olic Majesty, it being well understood that this rule should 
not cause any prejudice whatever to the provisions of the 
contract of “ Asiento de Negros” lately made with Her Maj- 
esty the Queen of Great Britain, 

A supererogatory corroboration of this was added in Ar- 
ticle XXXIV of the same Treaty, wherein it was stated that 
although it had been said in several preceding articles that 
the subjects of both parties could freely go to, frequent, navi- 
gate, reside and traffic in the countries, lands, towns, ports, 
places, and rivers of both High Contracting Parties, it was 
nevertheless understood that the said subjects should enjoy the 
benefit of this license only in the states of the one and the 
other in Europe, since it was expressly agreed that, with re- 
gard to the Spanish Indies, navigation and commerce would 
there be carried on solely in conformity with Article XX XI of 
the same Treaty. 

In the Spanish and Portuguese Treaty of 1715, Article 
XVII, each Government granted to the other all the priv- 
ileges, liberties, and exemptions which they had enjoyed till 
then, or might thereafter grant to the most favored and priv- 
ileged nation of all those which trafficked in the dominions of 
Spain and Portugal; this, nevertheless, to be understood as. 
respecting only their European domains; commerce and nav- 
igation in the Indies being exclusively reserved to each of the 
two nations in his own dominions of America. 

The Treaties of 1750 and 1778 between Spain and Portugal 
have been pertinently adduced, in so far as they especially 
concern the Orinoco. It was stipulated in Article XVIII of 
the former, that all the streams falling into the Orinoco should 
belong to Spain; and, in Article XXV a mutual guarantee 
was established with regard to all the frontier and contermi- 
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nous lands of the dominions of both nations in South America 
—-an obligation which, in the interior, was indefinite, and on 
the seacoasts and neighboring lands, extended on the part of 
His Most Faithful Majesty as far as the banks of the Orinoco 
on both sides. ‘This clause was repeated in identical terms 
in the Treaty concluded between Spain and Portugal at the 
Real Sitio del Pardo, on March 11th, 1778, and ratified on the 
24th of the same month. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE WRITINGS 
Sreeine (AFTERWARDS SIR) ROBERT H. 
SCHOMBURGK. 


In the Description of British Guiana, Geographical and Sta- 
tistical, by Robert H. Schomburgk, published in London in 
1840, there are several points which call for comment, as weil 
as in the relation of his voyages and in some of his reports 
reproduced in the Blue Book. Some instances will be cited. 

Inthe preface to the aforesaid Description of British Gui- 
ana, after announcing that the work is the result of his per- 
sonal examinations during successive years from 1835 to 1839, 
he acknowledges that the accompanying map is incomplete, 
“many of its details resting on information procured from the 
“¢ natives, yet the greater portion has been laid down from my 
“own personal observations, and offers a correct view of the 
‘“‘facilities which the numerous rivers and their tributaries 
‘afford for internal navigation, and will show how important 
‘it is to the colony that its boundaries should be more clearly 
‘‘ defined than at present, and freed from the encroaching claims 
“of the adjacent states, which, if admitted, would deprive British. 
“ Guiana of the greater part of her most valuable territory.” 

This coincides with the assertions of Lord Salisbury in his 
note to Sir Julian Pauncefote, dated November 26, 1895, as 
follows: ‘It is important to notice that Sir R. Schomburgk 
“did not discover or invent any new boundaries. He took 
“particular care to fortify himself with the history of the 
“case. He had further, from actual exploration and informa- 
“tion obtained from the Indians, and from the evidence of local 
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““remains, as at Barima, and local traditions, as on the Cuywni, 
‘¢ fixed the limits of the Dutch possessions and the zone from 
« which afl trace of Spanish influence was absent. On such 
‘¢data he based his reports. At the very outset of his mission 
“he surveyed Point Barima, where the remains of a Dutch fort 
“ still existed, and placed there and at the mouth of the Amacuro 
“two boundary posts.” 

It is convenient to recall that Schomburgk, in his communi- 
cation to Governor Light (Blue Book, page 193), declares 
that he planted a boundary post at the eastern point of the 
mouth of the Barima, “as a testimonial of Her Mayjesty’s 
right of possession,” and another at the western point of the 
River Amacuro,” as a testimonial of Her Majesty’s claim to 
the left bank of that river “as the western limit of her colony 
of British Guiana.” . 

In his Description of British Guiana Schomburgk states 
(page 2) that: “‘ The following description is limited to those 
‘parts which comprehend British Guiana; but the exact 
“knowledge of its area depends upon the determination of its 
“boundaries; and in the uncertainty whether the pretensions 
‘‘of the Brazilian and Venezuelan governments will be at- 
‘“‘ tended to, it is impossible to come toa result. Some mod- 
“ern geographers extend British Guiana from the mouth of the 
“Corentyn in 56° 58’ W. long., to Punta Barima” (Mr. Schom- 
burgk does not say the Amacuro) “in 60° 6! W. long.,; in con- 
_ “sequence of the early Dutch settlers having had occupation 
“of the eastern bank of the river Barima, where they had 
“constructed a military outpost, before the English, in 1666, 
“had destroyed the port of New Zealand or New Middle- 
“burgh.” (The former was the one destroyed: vide Boling- 
“‘“broke’s map.) ‘The Republic of Venezuela claims the 
“country to the mouth of the river Morocco, from thence to 
“the confluence of the rivers Cuyuni and Mazaruni, along the 
“« western bank of the river Essequibo to the confluence of the 
“river Rupununi.” 

What Colombia claimed, and what was subsequently claimed 
by Venezuela through Sefior Fortique, was the Essequibo 
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without stating how far; but according to the Governor and 
Captain-General of Caracas, Don Antonio de Abalos, in the 
instructions given by him, in 1778, to the Commissioner, Don 
Felipe de Inciarte, and according to the maps of Requena and 
others, and to the geographer, Montenegro—the line must 
cross the Essequibo at a point where a Dutch guard stood 
about 2° 30’ N. lat., and thence continue as far as French 
Guayana. 

Schomburgk continues to say in the passage above cited: 
“The Brazilians having lately claimed as far north as the 
‘‘mouth of the Siparunus, its area [British Guiana] would 
“then be reduced to about 12,300 square miles, and it would 
«¢form the smallest of the three colonies in Guiana which are 
‘¢possessed by European powers.” 

The following note is thereto appended: “It is called the 
‘¢smallest European colony in Guiana in the Dictionnaire Géo- 
«¢ sraphique Universel, Paris, 1828, vol. 1V, p. 615, where the 
‘area is stated to consist only of 3,120 leagues.” 

Consequently it is necessary to enlarge British Guayana, 
even at the expense of neighboring countries, so that it may 
not remain the smallest! It has thus gone on increasing to 
such an extent that in one year, from 1886 to 1887, it was 
augmented by 33,000 square miles, and it subsequently appears 
with an area of 109,000 square miles! And this last estimate 
is still retained in the last edition of the “‘Statesman’s Year 
Book,” published this year in London. | 

Mr. Schomburgk discovered a convenient way to enlarge 
the colony, viz.: By taking rivers and mountains as their 
boundaries, disregarding all vested rights. He says, page 3 
of his Description: “If we follow the limits which nature 
“‘ prescribes by its rivers and mountains, and include all the 
“regions which are drained by the streams which fall into the 
«¢ Hssequibo within the British territory, and adopting the river 
«‘Corentyn as its eastern boundary, the counties Demerara, 
«« Hssequibo, and Berbice, which constitute British Guiana, 
“consist of 76,000 square miles.” 
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He remained short in his calculation, for, by adopting his 
system and stretching his line, it has already been seen that 
British Guiana now has an extension of 109,000 square 
miles. 

There is one strange circumstance connected with this 
matter, namely, that while the English had “ marked out” the 
boundaries of Guayana, first in 1781 (Blue Book, page 17) 
and afterwards in 1796 (Blue Book, page 19), to the westward 
of Point Barima, Mr. Schomburgk failed to find any traces 
whatever of this British demarcation! 

It remains to be discovered up to the present, upon what 
grounds he advised the English Government to adopt as 
boundary lines the rivers and mountains extending into the in- 
terior of Guayana. 

The following doctrine is to be read in Travers Twiss: “It 
*¢is obvious that a claim to all the lands watered by a river 
“cand its tributaries, founded on the discovery and occupation 
“of the mouth of the river, must conflict with a claim to all 
«¢the inland territory as far as the line of watershed, founded 
‘¢in the discovery and occupation of an extent of seacoast, 
“about which latter position of Law there is no dispute 
“amongst Nations. Such a claim is, in the second place, in- 
«‘consistent with the position of Law, that the occupation de 
«facto of one bank of a river and the river itself by one Na- 
“*tion, does not establish a Right of Possession over the op- 
‘posite bank, so as to exclude another Nation from settling 
“upon it; it should be vacant de fucto. ‘The doctrine of the 
“United States Commission against which Great Britain 
<¢considered it equally due to herself and other Powers to 
+‘ enter her protest, may therefore be regarded as extravagant, 
“‘since it derives no countenance from the Law of Nature, 
‘‘which regards rivers as appurtenant to land and not land 
«ag adherent to rivers, and it cannot be admitted without der- 
‘‘ogating from established rules of Public Law acknowledged 
«¢by all Nations.” 

How much less can the supposed right be alleged by the 
English who did not discover the mouths of the Barima, nor 
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of the Moroco, nor of the Pumaron, nor of the Essequibo! 
It has been elsewhere proved by various authorities, that the 
Spaniards were the discoverers of the Barima, of the Moroco, 
and of the Essequibo, and that they subsequently expelled the 
Dutch from the Barima and from the Pumaron. But even had 
it been the contrary, the answer of the British Government, 
cited by the same author, to the Spanish Ambassador, who 
remonstrated against Drake’s expedition, is applicable to the 
English, viz., “that for their (the Spaniards) having touched 
«only here and there upon a coast, and given names to a few 
“rivers and capes, were such insignificant things as could in 
‘no way entitle them to property (propietas) further than in 
“the parts where they actually settled and continued to in- 
«¢ habit.” 

Moreover the said rivers formed a part of the territory of 
Guayana which belonged to Spain in consequence of the titles 
enumerated, especially that of contiguity. 

Neither must it be forgotten that Schomburgk alleged no 
British rights to the Amacuro, but only the convenience of the 
frontier beginning there, so as to follow natural limits. 

With reference to the mountains in the above cited Descrip- 
tion, Schomburgk affirms (page 5) that they “form the sep- 
“‘aration of waters of the basins of the Orinoco and Essequibo 
‘‘on the north, and the Amazon on the south, and they are 
«therefore of the greatest importance in deciding the boundary 
“of British Guiana.” 

He undoubtedly means that the affluents of the Orineco 
and Essequibo must pertain to Venezuela, as was established 
in the Treaty of 1859 between Venezuela and Brazil, and in 
that of 1750 between Spain and Portugal. 

With respect to the Essequibo, he affirms (Note on page 11): 
“* The Essequibo is said to have received its name from Don Juan 
“ Essequibel, an officer under Diego Columbus. At its lower 
“ course it was called by the Indians who inhabited the coast 
'«¢Aranauma.’ The Tarumas called the upper Essequibo 
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#¢« Coat-yang-Kityou,’ the Macusis and Caribees ‘ Sipou’. 
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In page 17, he says: * Between the Essequibo and Orinoco 
‘are the rivers Pomeroon, Marocco, and Wai-ina or Guayina;. 
“and although these outlets are comparatively of small size, 
“they are so closely connected by branches and tributaries. 
“that they afford an inland navigation from the Marocco to 
“the Orinoco. Their importance in a political and commer- 
‘‘cial respect becomes therefore evident.” 

Page 50: “The Macusis occupy the open country or savan- 
‘“nahs of the Rupununi, Parima, and the mountain chains. 
«“ Pacaraima and Canucu. Those who inhabit our territory 
‘number 1,500; the whole tribe 1s probably not less than 
*©3,000. ‘They are bordered to the north by the Arecunas,. 
‘‘who inhabit the mountainous regions at the head-waters of 
“the Caroni and Cuyuni. ‘They are a powerful tribe, but are 
“more properly the inhabitants of the Venezuelan territory; about. 
‘¢r50 live at the south-western tributaries of the Mazaruni.”’ 

On Schomburgk’s map the boundary line runs from the 
Amacuro to the south, and at the parallel of 7° N. Lat., de- 
viates to the southwest until it reaches the 61st meridian, and 
thence continues with various inflections to the southeast as. 
far as the sources of the Essequibo, and lastly runs to the 
northeast in search of the Corentin. Nevertheless, in Schom- 
burgk’s zltered map, his line appears as including the whole 
Cuyuni. 

Page 137: “The Dutch formerly cultivated the banks of 
‘the Essequibo a hundred miles above its embouchure; if 
‘we except the three islands at the mouth of the river, culti- 
“vation does not extend at present five miles beyond its. 
“mouth. - The same‘remarks apply to the rich coast land of 
“the rivers Pomeroon and Marocco.” According to this,. 
in the upper parts of the rivers Essequibo, Pumaron, and. 
Moroco, cultivation, and consequently occupation, had been 
given up, and only existed on the coasts. 

Page 56: “In 1837 the Indians, at the river Marocco, who. 
“are mostly emigrants from the former Catholic missions at 
“the Caroni, were given under the charge of a Roman Cath- 
‘‘olic priest.” So that the English have established Catholic 
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missions in the places occupied by them in order to entice the 
Indians from the former Spanish missions. 

Pages 150-151: ‘“‘A short portage of about seven to eight 
«¢hundred yards separates the basin of the Amazon from that 
+¢ of the Essequibo. During the rainy season, the river Ama- 
«zon and the Upper Orinoco may be reached from Demerara 
*¢entirely by inland navigation. So extensive is the water com- 
«munication of these fertile provinces that with a little trouble 
“the inland navigation might be extended to Santa Fé de 
«¢ Bogata, and even to the Pacific on the west, and to Buenos 
«Ayres on the south. This is not avisionary scheme: while 
“tat the Rio Negro, I met a trader from Matto Grosso who 
“(had descended the Madeira with a cargo, which he offered 
*«there for sale at the small villages along the Rio Negro. He 
“‘informed me, that departing from Matto Grosso on the Ma- 
-« deira, they enter the Marmore and its Tributary the Guapore, 
« when they drag their canoes about three miles over land to 
“¢the Aguapeki, which flows in the Jaura and Paraguay. The 
“river Napo offers communication with Quito, the Ucayali 
*¢with Cuzco, the Huallaga with Lima. Ascending the Rio 

_* Negro, and entering the Orinoco by the Cassiquiare, its trib- 
“tutary, the Meta offers an uninterrupted navigation to New 
“« Grenada, and within eight miles of Santa Fé de Bogata. Did 
“‘not British Guiana possess the fertility which is its distin- 
“suishing feature, this inland navigation alone would render 
“it of vast importance ; but blest as it is with abundant fruit- 
“fulness, this extensive water communication heightens its 
‘value as a British colony.” 

If this is true, what need has Great Britain of the Orinoco, 
when from the possession of it she would not derive greater 
advantages than those offered by the Essequibo? Or what 
injury can accrue to Great Britain from leaving the complete 
dominion of the Orinoco to Venezuela, which is a question of 
supreme interest to the Republic, as is recognized by every 
one? Why such insistence upon the possession of the Barima, 
which was never really occupied by the Dutch, since they 
were even obliged to abandon atemporary trading post which 
did not so much as pay its expenses? 
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In his report to Governor Light, dated July 1st, 1839, and 
inserted in pages 183-184 of the Blue Book, Mr. Schomburgk 
says: 

«¢ These two instances, therefore, clearly prove the existence 
“‘of Dutch posts beyond the River Siparuni (at the mouth of 
“which river Captain Leal fancied he discovered the remains 
‘of a former Brazilian boundary mark), and attest the claim of 
‘Her British Majesty tothatterritory. Furthermore, I planted 
“the Union Flag of Great Britain at the sources of the Essequbo, 
“on latitude 0° 41’ north, and did take possession of those regions 
“inthe name of Her Britannic Majesty.” RT ke 

“These limits (Point Barima’s) of our territory were con- 
‘tested by the Spaniards. When in possession of the South 
‘¢ American [Colonies they claimed the banks of the {Rivers 
“‘Moroco and Pomaroon. They pretended that their limits 
‘stretched from this point and across the savannahs, in which 
“some little granite rocks stand prominent, first south-west and 
“then south-east towards the confluence of the Rio Cuyunr 
‘with the Mazaruni, which river they crossed, and extended 
‘along the western bank of the Essequibo as far as the point 
‘‘where the mountains of Pacaraima ae a passage to the 
¢ Rupununi.” aes. 

‘¢ My deductions on the different circumstances to whit 
‘| have attempted to draw the attention of your Excellency 
‘are that it is practicable to run and mark the limits of British 
“Guiana on the system of natural divisions, and that the limits 
‘« thus defined are in perfect unison with the title of Her Bri- 
‘tannic Majesty to the full extent of that territory.” 

«That as it would be insufficient to the future security of 
“the boundary to run the limits of the Colony of British 
‘Guiana upon ex parte authority, necessary steps might be 
“taken to obtain the consent and concurrence of Holland, the 
“ Brazils, and the re of Venezuela to institute a Boun- 
‘¢ dary Commission.” 

‘“This retrospect proves that, dining the venue He des 
‘‘marcation of the Brazilians took place, the Colony was held 
“by Great Britain, France, and Holland, and no Commis- 
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‘“sioners of these great Powers were present, in order to give 
“consent to the extraordinary pretensions of the one-sided 
“and self-elected Brazilian Boundary Commission.” . 

‘‘If Great Britain were to accede to the limits of her terri- 
‘tory as laid down by the Brazilian boundary commission, 
“and claimed by the former Spanish government of Venezuela, 
«she not only loses the Mazaruni, and the regions west of the 
«¢ Hssequibo, where I have proved already the Dutch to have 
“ possessed military posts, but also all claims to the mountain 
“chain known on maps under the name of the Sierra Paca- 
“raima.” 

The foregoing passage is suppressed where it should have 
been inserted, page 184 of the Blue Book; probably because 
it contains no argument of the author, but only a flattery ad- 
dressed to the British Government, persuading them to act, not 
in conformity with justice, but according to their own conve- 
nience. 

Let it be noted moreover, how Schomburgk recognizes that 
the lines of the Barima, Moroco, and Pumaron were contested 
by the Spaniards; that even up to 1839 Great Britain had not 
occupied the Upper Essequibo ; he very reasonably demands 
the concurrence of the four conterminous countries for the pur- 
pose of instituting the Boundary Commission; and consequently 
that he does not accept that one of them alone should run the 
limits upon ex parte authority. There can be no more conclu- 
sive condemnation of Great Britain’s conduct towards Vene- 
zuela in arrogating to herself, exclusively and without 
appeal, the faculty of fixing the frontier of the two countries. 

Let the foregoing passages, written by Mr. Schomburgk in 
1839, when he was only an explorer of British Guiana, on be- 
half of the Royal Geographical Society of London, be compared 
with what the same Mr. Schomburgk affirmed and executed 
in 1841, when he was already Her Lritannic Majesty’s Com- 
missioner for surveying and marking out the Boundaries of 
British Guiana, and the influence of official employment will 
again be manifested. 
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At first he had spoken without passion of the old Spanish 
claims; but in a Memorandum inserted in the Blue Book, 
(pages 235 to 239), respecting the boundary question between 
British Guiana and Venezuela, he qualifies those claims as 
absurd, and is surprised that in spite of their absurdity, they 
should have been renewed in an Atlas of the Republic of 
Venezuela, by Colonel Codazzi, Caracas, 1840, “in which 
the river Moroco is asserted to form the eastern boundary of 
Venezuela.” He next appears astonished that Colonel Co- 
dazzi should have published in his « Resumen de la Geografia 
de Venezuela, Paris, 1841,” that “the eastern boundary of 
“the Republic begins at the mouth of the Rupununi, con- 
‘‘tinues along the left bank of the Essequibo as far as its con- 
“ fluence with the Cuyuni; follows the course of the latter up 
‘to the mouth of the river Tupuru which it ascends, thereby 
“‘reaching the sources of the Moroco, and thence following 
“the course of the last named, it terminates at the Atlantic 
“Ocean.” ; 

These limits being then the same which, according to the 
report addressed to Governor Light on July Ist, 1839, were 
claimed by the Spaniards, why is it to be wondered at that the 
geographer, Codazzi, should have adopted them in his Atlas 
and in his “ Resumen de la Geografia de Venezuela”? But 
Codazzi did not believe that such line ought to be the boundary 
of the Republic ; for in the space extending between the Esse- 
quibo and the Moroco he placed this note: ‘“ Territory consid- 
ered as usurped by the English;” and he repeated it in the 
region where the headwaters of the Essequibo are situated. 
Mr. Schomburgk read this note, as is evidenced by his saying, 
after the description of the frontier: “This boundary, formed 
‘‘according to Venezuelan dictation, includes Cartabo Point 
‘and the island of Kyk-over-al; whereas it is conversant to 
“every one acquainted with the early history of these colonies, 
“the Dutch had their first settlements at the Mazaruni.” 

‘Tt includes old estates, and a recent missionary institution, 
‘“‘ Bartika Grove, at the left bank of the Essequibo; and to 
‘¢crown the whole of their pretended claim, they call the west 
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“coast and Arabian or Arabisi coast of the Essequibo, 
“usurped.” 

«What with the claims of the Brazilians on the south- 
‘western territory, and the Venezuelans on the west, it appears 
“the Governments of the adjacent territories intend to reduce 
« British Guiana to the tenth part of its rightful possessions.” 

«The territory which the Venezuelan Government disputes 
“amounts, only north of the River Cuyuni, to 7,000 square 
«miles; and while it is incontrovertibly proved that the States- 
“ General, or rather their subjects, the Dutch West India Com- 
“ pany, had actual possession of Point Barima, no fact can be 
“adduced that either the Spanish or the present Venezuelan 
«Government were ever in possession of the smallest extent 
“of ground east of Point Barima.” 

“It is true the Spaniards attempted, once or twice, to attack 
‘the Dutch at their settlements, but they were always repulsed, 
“even as late as 1797, when their attack upon Fort New 
“Zealand was not only warmly received by the English and 
“Dutch garrison, but they were totally defeated, many killed, 
‘or driven into the river, and only a few escaped in their 
““ boats,” 

There is accuracy in the remark that, not the States-General 
but their “ subjects,” the Dutch West India Company, were, at 
a certain time, at Barima. In effect, for a nation to acquire 
territory, it is necessary that its Government confer authority 
upon its agents, as was done by the King and Queen of Spain 
with regard to Columbus and other discoverers. 

In this case, as when in order to avoid limitation, efforts are 
made to recover a territory in dispute, it is necessary to pro- 
ceed in the name of the State, as for a public enterprise recog- 
nized by the said State, and not as mere individuals acting 
without a commission and in a private character. It has 
already been recalled that according to English doctrine, the 
discovery made by a private individual, in possession of a 
private undertaking, confers no right whatever. 

Mr. Schomburgk himself, in his report to Governor Light, 
dated June 22d, 1841 (Blue Book, pages 192 to 203), affirms 
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that from the Waini to the Barima there are passages con- 
necting them as the Cassiquiare connects the Upper Orinoco 
with the Rio Negro; that Her Britannic Majesty had undoubted 
right to the Barima with all the tributary streams which flow 
into it, adding the following observation: “But as in the de- 
marcation of a territory it is of great importance to fix upon 
a line of boundary which is permanent and fixed in nature, 
and which cannot be destroyed by human hands, I thought it 
advisable to claim the eastern or right bank of the Amacuro, 
preserving for Her Majesty or for such of her subjects as may 
deem it advantageous for their purposes, the same rights to 
the navigation and fisheries of that stream as the Venezuelans 
may claim hereafter”; that “the pole or post, at the mouth of 
the Barima was planted as an attestation of Her Majesty’s 
undoubted right of possession to that river’; that ‘this point 
in the possession of Great Britain is of great value in a mil- 
itary respect”; that “the peculiar configuration of the only 
channel (Boca de Navios) which admits vessels of some 
draught to the Orinoco, passes near Point Barima, so that if, 
hereafter, it became of advantage to command the entrance 
to the Orinoco, this might be easily effected from that point”; 
that ‘this assertion is supported by Colonel Moody’s evidence, 
who visited the spot in his military capacity in the commence- 
ment of this century”; consequently, that he planted another 
post on the western bank of the River Amacuro “as a testi- 
monial of Her Majesty’s claim to its right bank as the bound- 
ary of British Guiana,”’ 

Nevertheless, what he then called a claim was presented by 
him at the beginning of the line drawn on his map. It is true | 
that he traced a red line with the observation, “ Boundary 
as claimed by Great Britain,” a green line marked “‘ Boundary 
as Claimed by Venezuela,” and a yellow line marked“ Boundary 
as claimed by Brazil.” 

This Mr. Schomburgk, who displayed anger against Brazilb 
for not having invited its conterminate neighbors, Great 
Britain, France, and Holland to concur in the demarcation of 
their common boundaries by appointing a Joint Commission, 
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and who considered that it was indispensable to obtain the 
consent and concurrence of Holland, Brazil, and the Republic 
of Venezuela to institute a Boundary Commission, for he 
judged that the authority of Great Britain alone would be ez- 
parte authority—this same Mr. Schomburgk was commis- 
sioned by England in 1840 to come alone, and without the 
consent orconcurrence of Venezuela, the other interested party, 
for the purpose of surveying and marking out the boundaries 
between Venezuela and British Guayana ! 

In his second report, treating of his explorations of the 
Cuyuni, Mr. Schomburgk says (Blue Book, page 224): 
‘¢ While at Haiowa I proceeded to the mouth of the Acarabisi, 
“¢ which bears from the settlement north 75° ro’ distant about 
«11% miles, and took formally possession of it in the name of 
*¢ Her Britannic Majesty as the point where the western line 
*‘of limit meets the Cuyuni. The line stretches from thence 
‘across the Cuyuni to its right or southern bank (where 
“another tree was marked with Her Majesty’s initials), and 
«continues upwards to its source.” 

So that as late as 1841, in spite of the Monroe Doctrine, 
this Mr. Schomburgk was making new discoveries in Guayana 
and marking its trees as a sign of occupation! 

In the paragraph following the passage just quoted, Mr. 
Schomburgk flatly contradicts the Preliminary Statement of 
the Blue Book, wherein it is affirmed (page 19) that the post 
recommended to be stationed in the fork of the Curiamo, a 
tributary ef the Cuyuni, in order to cover these frontiers and 
prevent the robberies of the Dutch and Caribs, was never es- 
tablished. He says, in fact, that: “The mountains west of 
“the Acarabisi rise to a considerable height, and the summits 
‘“‘of the Ekreku are estimated at 2,000 feet above the level of 
“the Cuyuni. Catiya, or Curmnu, where, in the Royalist 
“time, a Spanish military post (Destacamento de Cuyuni) was 
‘¢established, is about zo miles to the westward of Acarabisi; 
«but the Spaniards penetrated during the revolutionary war 
“as far east as the River Airekuni, only 8 miles above the 
« Acarabisi. All the old inhabitants, both Waikas and Carabisi, 
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‘‘ concurred in the assertion that the Spaniards up to that time 
“had never penetrated further eastward than the Airekuni 
‘River, whilst Father Caulin, in his ‘ Historia Carografica de 
‘la Nueva Andalucia y Vertientes del Rio Orinoco’ (1779), 
“has observed that at the period he visited the Orinoco, while 
*‘ attached to the expedition of limits, the Dutch had already 
‘‘carried on an extensive trade by means of the Cuyuni with 
‘“‘the Indian tribes at the Caroni and Parawa, and it was at 
‘“‘that period (1750-1760) that the Dutch possessions extended 
‘¢to the foot of that series of falls, of which Kanaima is the 
“most considerable.” — 

What he omitted to add is, that Padre Caulin complains of 
these audacious incursions of the Dutch as one of the greatest 
evils which they continually caused to the possessions of Spain 
and to the work of the Catholic missionary priests. 

It is curious that Schomburgk should say that he had met 
Indians belonging to a race improved by the education received 
at the Capuchin missions of the Caroni, and that he should 
advise the continuance of their system, as the most suitable 
for the civilization of those peoples. 

He declares that he “acquired a true knowledge of the 
‘‘ course of the Rivers Waini, Barima, Amacuro, Barama, and 
“ Cuyuni, all of which had never been visited before by any 
‘“‘ person competent to delineate them on a map. No wonder, 
“therefore, that their actual course should be almost opposite 
‘“‘to what it is represented to be on extant maps.” 

He concludes by stating that those regions were then in- 
habited by about 2,500 Indians belonging to the tribes of the 
Warraus, Arawaaks, Waikas, and Chaymas. 

Mr. Schomburgk did not discover any.settlement of Dutch 
or British origin. Had it been otherwise, he would not have 
kept silence respecting it. 

When he refers to Dutch “ posts,” he states that *‘ about eight 
“miles below Arakuna.. . .1is the Island Tokoro (Tokoro 
‘¢ Patti), where, towards the close of the last century, the farthest 
‘‘ outpost of the Dutch was situated,’’ and he adds that this 
was known only by tradition. He further relates that “the 
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“post was afterwards destroyed by the Spaniards and the 
«¢ post-holder withdrawn nearer towards the cultivated part of 
“the Colony.” 

He makes no mention of the various “ posts” marked on 
Map A appended to the Blue Book; but he does mention, 
as has been already noticed, the Spanish post denominated 
“‘Destacamento de Cuyuni.” 

The foregoing statements show that Mr. Schomburgk 
who, after his first voyage of exploration, had suggested to 
Governor Light the urgency of marking out the boundary 
between British Guiana and Venezuela, and who was after- 
wards authorized to mark it out himself in virtue of a com- 
mission issued to that effect by Her Britannic Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and by which he was knighted later on, only had in 
view to gain the good will of the English Government, flatter 
their territorial pretensions at the expense of Venezuela, and, in 
short, do all that was in his power to persuade them of the 
“convenience” of extending British “‘ commerce ” and dominion 
throughout South America; an object which Great Britain 
had been pursuing for a long time, and towards which she 
made great progress by occupying, in 1796, the Colonies of 
Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbice to the south of the Orinoco, 
and in 1797, the island of Trinidad north of the same stream, 
thus making herself, on both sides, owner of the neighborhood 
of the great river, whose mouth she is now so eager to pos- 
sess as the crowning act of her ancient plans. 

In spite of all, however, Schomburgk, in some cases, made | 
accurate assertions respecting certain points, and he did not 
dare to present as rights, but only as claims or pretensions, the 
limits which Great Britain had appropriated by the strong 
hand and to which she has given much greater extension, 
although she still calls them by the name of the aforesaid ex- 
plorer, afterwards official Boundary Commissioner. It was 
he who induced Great Britain to usurp a great portion of the 
territory in Guayana, in order to derive from its possession all 
the advantages assured to her by her power and her wealth, 
and by the spirit of universal domination which has taken pos- 
session of her. 
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Such was the greatest of Schomburgk’s blunders. It has 
been seen how erroneously he spoke of the meeting of a Con- 
gress of Venezuela at Angostura in 1811, and of the faculties 
which he supposes to have been arrogated by the new Repub- 
lic with regard to limits which she fixed, according to his state- 
ment, in the manner which she deemed most advantageous, 
without consulting the other Governments interested in the 
question, etc. 

Lastly, from the time of his arrival at Demerara in 1841, — 
Schomburgk’s greatest endeavor was, as he admits in his 
memorandum of November 30 of the same year, to fix the 
western boundary of the British colony at the mouth of the 
Orinoco, which, as he asserts, had been always considered 
the boundary of the former Dutch possessions, in that Point 
Barima had been once fortified by that nation. 


ACTION OF VENEZUELA IN DEFENSE OF HER 
TERRITORIAL RIGHTS IN GUAYANA. 


From the beginning of the British aggressions upon the 
territory of Guayana, Venezuela has been untiring in her em- 
ployment, of the means necessary to the fulfillment of the 
sacred duty of defending the integrity of her soil. Negotia- 
tions, protests, appointment of diplomatic agents at London; 
requests for mediation on the part of friendly powers, partic- 
ularly the United States and the Pope; her appeal to all the 
Hispano-American Republics in quest of their moral support, 
and for the purpose of promoting an assembly of these in Con- 
gress in order to treat of a question which is of common interest 
to all; establishment of stations in divers sites of the frontier, so 
as to check the advances of the invader and recover the. soil; 
despatch of commissions to the venues in order to make 
sure of the acts alleged and proceed in consequence thereof ; 
adoption of measures of public security ; all this, and more, 
has been done by the Government of Venezuela. 

The official documents stand as proofs of the foregoing as- 
severation, and will, in future, testify to the importance given 
by this Government to a question so transcendental as is the 
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dominion of the Orinoco; the principal river of the Republic, 
recognized generally as one of the greatest in the world, 
owing to its ramifications and connections which make it a 
central point of action for connecting the republics of South 
America, and fertilizing and enriching the immense territories 
watered by it. ; 

Venezuela remonstrated energetically in 1841 against the 
intrusions of Schomburgk in the province of Guayana, and 
against the planting of boundary posts, sentry boxes, flags, 
initials, and other signs of British sovereignty at Barima and 
Amacuro; which, however, in 1842, Lord Aberdeen agreed 
to have removed, no doubt on strength of the representations 
made him through the Venezuelan Minister, Dr. Alejo For- 
tique. 

She earnestly promoted, through the same channel, the ne- 
gotiation of the treaty of boundaries with Great Britain, claim- 
ing the Essequibo as the limit; which, however, was unfortu- 
nately paralyzed by the sudden death of Dr. Fortique in 1845. 

In attention to the earnest request of the British Legation 
in Caracas, Venezuela consented, in 1850, to agree that 
neither of the interested parties would occupy or encroach 
upon any part of the territory in dispute, thinking to secure 
thereby the maintenance of the status quo. 

The report of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for 1858 
contains the following: “‘ That portion of the Republic where 
“‘nature has accumulated so many gifts, converting it into a 
“flourishing emporium, begins to attain the development to 
‘¢ which it is entitled. The discovery of the Caratal mines, 
“the productions of which are confirmed as positive, abund- 
* ant, and pure, has drawn there a multitude of Venezuelans 
‘«‘ and foreigners, has attracted scientific expeditions, and ex- 
“¢ cited in the Colony of Demerara the desire of opening di- 
“rect communication with the auriferous regions. The en- 
“trance into them, otherwise than through the ports open to 
‘importation, has been forbidden by the Executive Power, 
“¢ which has also opposed the opening of a highway. They 
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“being evidently situated within the limits of the nation, and 
‘‘as no one is allowed to penetrate the territory except as per- 
‘“ mitted by law, that is, through the ports open to importa- 
‘tion, it was not possible to consent to the violation of a legal 
‘‘ precept. Moreover the State alone has a right to construct 
‘highways, which is an act of dominion, when they are to 
‘run through territory belonging to the said State and with- 
‘out passing the frontiers; and as these have not yet been 
‘«« delineated, it would not be improbable that in the future the 
‘‘ tolerence of Venezuela should be construed as an abandon- 
“ment of her legitimate claims. Neither has it been consid-— 
“ered convenient to open an entrance through places where 
‘¢ custom-houses do not exist, since this would be equivalent 
‘‘to their suppression, to the inundation of the country with 
«¢ merchandise illegally introduced, and to the invalidation of 
“the laws taxing imports and exports. But access to the 
‘¢ mines has not been refused on this account to any foreigner; 
‘¢on the contrary, it has been facilitated by a resolution of the 
‘Ministry of Finances opening ‘Puerto de Tablas,’ among 
‘other objects, for the purpose of allowing visitors to pro- 
‘“‘ceed to and return from the Caratal. This authorization 
‘¢relieves them from the necessity of extending their voyage, 
‘sas was formerly the case, as far as Ciudad Bolivar. The 
‘‘ government proposes to follow up actively the question, 
‘¢ with a view to putting an end to the evils iia are being 
‘¢ experienced on account of its undetermined state.’ 

Towards the close of 1874 an English cana Thomas 
Garrett, was arrested upon a charge of murder, at Amacuro 
within Venezuelan territory, and by constables in the service 
of the government of British Guiana. His delivery was de- 
manded through various channels, and a suspension of the pro- 
ceedings instituted was obtained; but shortly after, Her Majes- 
ty’s Government ordered them to be continued. It was alleged 
that Amacuro was within the territory in dispute, and that 
such places should not be allowed to become sanctuaries in 
which criminals from both countries might take refuge, and it 
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was hoped that the Venezuelan Government would recog- 
nize the justice and expediency of the decision arrived at. The 
Executive did not find this solution satisfactory, and ordered 
that the rendition of the culprit should be insisted upon, sus- 
taining that Amacuro was Venezuelan territory, and had been 
considered as such by authorities, and by the Government of 
Great Britain itself. All in vain. The Government of Vene- 
zuela protested against Great Britain’s refusal through Sefior 
Montbrun, Consul-General in the British Antilles. (Report 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Venezuela for 1876, and 
Blue Book, pages 269 to 286.) 

In 1876, when tranquillity had been restored to the Republic, 
the Government again turned their attention to the boundary 
question, and by means of a note from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, insisted with new arguments, and upon new authori- 
ties, on the proposed line of the Essequibo. 

In the same year, 1876, Dr. José Maria Rojas was sent to 
London, commissioned to continue the negotiations relating to 
the boundary; but as he resigned his charge in 1878, the nego- 
tiations were suspended. They were, however, renewed in 
1879, when Dr. Rojas was again appointed for that purpose, 
but his efforts did not give the results expected. He had pro- 
posed a line which began a mile to the north of the mouth of 
the Moroco, and after running westward as far as the sixtieth 
meridian, descended the said maridian until it reached the ex- 
treme limit of both countries. This was in 1881, 

This line was not accepted by the English Government, and 
in its stead they proposed, in September of the same year, 
Lord Granville’s line, which, starting from the seacoast twenty - 
nine miles to the east of the right bank of the river Barima, 
ran inland until it included the sources of the Cuyuni. 

Venezuela did not agree to this delineation, but returned to 
the Essequibo line, to which, since then, she has adhered with- 
out change; she furthermore proposed arbitration, which was 
deemed the only means of terminating boundary questions in 
conformity with her constitution, 
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This question was treated in Caracas in 1883 between the 
Government and the British Legation, but without any suc- 
cessful result. 

In 1884 General Guzman Blanco was accredited as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at London, with 
the object, among others, of advancing these negotiations. 

The British Government did not agree to arbitration, either 
by nations or by jurists. 

In the negotiations of a treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation, arbitration had been covenanted, in 1885, for the 
settlement of all disagreements between contracting parties ; 
but when Lord Granville was succeeded by Lord Salisbury 
he withdrew this clause, under the pretext that it might be 
applied to questions of territory. The remonstrances of the 
Venezuelan Envoy did not improve the state of affairs. 

In 1886, upon Mr. Gladstone’s return to office, he was 
reminded of the promise made by his former administration; 
but it was not fulfilled, and yet another line was proposed with 
new conditions, to which Venezuela could not agree. 

In 1886 the reclamation initiated at Caracas in 1885, was 
continued in London. It had been provoked by the invasion of 
Guayana by English authorities, acting therein as if they were 
on British territory. A demand was made for their with- 
drawal and the re-establishment of things in the condition in 
which they were in 1884, when forcible occupation by the 
English became open an unmasked. This demand was not 
only disregarded but never answered. 

Towards the end of 1886 the British Minister at Caracas. 
was asked to explain the formal establishment of British 
jurisdiction in Guayana; but as no explanation was given, he 
was notified that Venezuela intended to erect a lighthouse at 
Barima, and that, if her Majesty’s Government did not agree 
to evacuate the territory as far as the Pumaron, and to submit 
to arbitration the entire controversy as far as the Essequibo, 
the relations between the two countries would be broken off 
when Congress should meet, February 20th. 

Upon Great Britain’s non-compliance, relations were sus- 
pended. | 
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In August of the same year, General Guzman Blanco was 
again sent to Europe with instructions to procure the re-estab- 
lishment of friendship and the settlement of boundaries, ate yy 
however, he was unable to accomplish. 

The*same mission was entrusted, in 1889, to the Venezuelan 
Minister at Paris, Dr. Modesto Urbaneja. The British Gov- 
ernment declared that they “could not accept as satisfactory 
‘‘any arrangement which did not admit the British title to the 
“territory comprised within the line laid down by Sir R. Schom- 
“ burgk in 1841. They would be ready to refer to arbitration 
‘¢the claim of Great Britain to certain territories to the west of 
“this line.” 

Dr. Urbaneja was presented with a map wherein Schom- 
burgk’s line, now more than ever extended, was drawn; an- 
other line, comprising the Yuruary territory, was considered 
as susceptible to arbitration; and a third line, marking the ex- 
treme British claim, was not to be insisted upon. They were 
all new and unknown to Venezuela. 

Before Dr. Urbaneja could reply he was succeeded by Dr. 
Lucio Pulido. The latter declined to consider these lines ; 
but proposed to declare that the river Essequibo, its banks, 
and lands covering it, belong exclusively to British Guiana; 
that the river Orinoco, its banks, and the lands covering it, 
belong exclusively to Venezuela; and that the title to the 
intervening territory be referred to arbitration. This propo- 
sal was rejected by the British Government, and Dr. Pulido 
protested against the unlawful occupation of Venezuelan 
Guayana by the British. 

In 1893, persevering in their efforts to bring this matter to 
a final settlement, the Government of Venezuela appointed 
Sefior Tomas Michelera for that purpose. He presented a 
project of a Mixed Comrnission, for the purpose of examining 
the documents supporting the claims of each party and fixing 
a limit in accordance with these documents; and in case of 
‘disagreement, the said boundary should be fixed by a juridicial 
arbiter, to be appointed by common agreement between the 
two Governments. 
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Lord Rosebery amended Sefior Michelena’s project by ex- 
cluding from it the territory comprised within the extended 
Schomburgk line. This implied that Venezuela should begin 
by recognizing the arbitrary appropriation of that territory by 
Great Britain. 

The Venezuelan Agent energetically and in justice protested 
against such an outrageous pretension; but as no attention was 
paid to him, and the receipt of his note was barely acknowl- 
edged, he protested again in a similar manner. 

Such has been the course followed through Diplomatic 
Agents. 

Private commissions to Demerara and to the usurped terri- 
tory have been appointed by the Venezuelan Government as 
follows: 

In 1841, the Licentiates José Santiago Rodriguez and Juan 
José Romero, were sent to ask explanations from the govern- 
ment of the British Colony with respect to the displaying of 
the British flag at Amacuro and Barima, and with instructions 
to protest in case of a refusal. 

In 1848, Sefior Andres Eusebio Level was commissioned 
for the purpose of exploring the frontiers in order to elucidate 
the boundary question. 

In 1864, Major Lino José Revenga was sent to make a 
scientific study of the matter. 

In 1881, the President of the State of Guayana despatched 
as Commissioners to Point Barima, Senores Antonio Ricci and 
Herman Courlaender, on having received information that a 
steamer and a sailing vessel had arrived at the Boca de Ori- 
noco, that is, Point Barima, and were placing signs of domin- 
ion. 

On March 16th, 1885, the Federal Government commis- 
sioned General Federico Pulgar, for the purpose of investi- 
gating the facts connected with the occurrence between the 
Manoa Company and the English authorities of Demerara, to- 
gether with all the circumstances concerning the British occu- 
pation of the territory of Guayana. 
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On December 8, 1886, Dr. J. Mufioz Tebar and Sefior Juan 
Bautista Dalla Costa were designated, together with General 
Santiago Rodil as attaché, in order to verify the acts of British 
occupation, appoint officials, protest against the usurping au- 
thorities, and declare as belonging to Venezuela the places in- 
vaded by the English. 

On March 2gth, 1890, Dr. Rafael Fernando Seijas was sent 
in the character of Commissioner to the territories in dispute, 
for the purpose of studying on the spot the state of affairs, and 
of strongly protesting, as he did, against all acts which violated 
_ the rights of Venezuela. 

In the same year, 1890, General Daniel Bricefio was sent 
upon the same mission to Demerara, together with Sefior José 
Cipriani as interpreter, and Nicolas Mesa, commander of the 
force sent to explore the margin of the Cuyuni. 

At the same time, General Santiago Rodil was despatched 
by the National Government, for the purpose of making a 
study regarding the colonization in the Barima-Pumaron 
District. 

In virtue of the report and the suggestions presented by 
Dr. Rafael Fernando Seijas, the Ministry of the Interior 
decided, May 13th, 1890: ‘Ist, to create at the point nearest 
to the disemboguement of the Cuyuni into the Essequibo, a 
jurisdiction denominated ‘“ Essequibo-Cuyuni District,” estab- 
lishing road-houses and organizing a village in the Yuruan ; 
2nd, to create between Point Barima and the River Pumaron, 
another jurisdiction under the name of “ Barima-Pumaron 
District.” | 

By authority of the Organic Code of the Federal Territory 
of Yuruary, a special commission was appointed, April 17th, 
1890, for the regions of the rivers Yuruary, Cuyuni, Maza- 
runi, and Essequibo, and their affluents, as far as the limits 
with British Guiana. Generals D. Bricefio R., and Nicolas 
Mesa were named Commissioners, and, after fulfilling their 
charge, they reported on the subject. 

In October, 1890, assistance was given to General Felipe 
Parra, who spontaneously offered to go to the Cuyuni with 
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his family and twenty-five other persons, for the purpose of 
starting a colony there. They set out in November of the 
same year. | 

In the same month of October was approved the contract 
made with the Governor of the Yuruary Territory for the 
drafting of plans of the mining Territory and River Cuyuni, 
as far as the mouths of the Mazaruni. 

On November 2oth, 1892, the “ Comisaria-General”’ of the 
Amacuro and its affluents was reorganized. It is composed 
of a principal site, at the mouth of the Amacuro; of three 
‘¢sub-comisarias,” one at Punta Cuyuvini, another at Guani, 
and another at Crab Island, at the entrance to the Orinoco; 
and of the Station situated at the “Salto de San Victor,” in 
the path leading to the Acarabisi. 

The “‘ Comisaria-General” of the Cuyuni and its affluents 
was reorganized, December 28th, 1893. It was situated at 
El Dorado, at the confluence of the Cuyuni and Yuruan, 
opposite the Station established by the English in 1892 on the 
right bank of the Cuyuni. It comprises four sub-comisarias 
and two Stations, the former at the Acarabisi, Botanamo, Salto 
del Negro, and San Roque, and the latter at Macairy and 
Yuruan. 

Suitable buildings were constructed for the ‘‘ Comisarias- 
Generales,” the “‘sub-comisarias” and the Stations, and an- 
other for purposes of worship. 

Besides these, other auxiliary measures were decided upon, 
and orders were issued as‘follows: 

To open a road from Guani to Acarabisi and place Stations 
at intervals of twenty kilometres. 

To construct a road from Tumeremo to Botanamo, and 
another from Callao to Cuyuni. (January 5th, 1894.) 

To organize the administration of justice, in conformity 
with the decree of August 2d, 1894. 

To establish schools. 

To establish a special Mission in Cuyuni. (December 14th, 
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To explore the territory comprised between the Cuyuni and 
the Roraima Peak, which was carried into effect and reported 
upon in April, 1895. 

To destine the steamer “Caura,’” renamed “ Barima,” to 
the service of the ‘“‘ Comisaria-General” of Amacuro. 

To construct (as has already been done) the telegraph line 
between Callao and El Dorado, extending it to the ‘sub- 
comisarias.” (January 5th, 1894.) 

To explore the territory for the purpose of choosing suit- 
able sites for new stations. (January 5th, 1894.) 

Various analogous commissions have been given to Sefior 
F. H. C. Gorsira, General Francisco Chartier, and Sefior 
César S. Urdaneta. 

A decree has just been issued for the establishment of a 
new Station on the left bank of the Acarabisi, opposite the 
one recently constructed by the British on its right bank. 

By these several measures Venezuela has clearly demon- 
strated her inflexible resolution not to consent to the establish- 
ment of the British in territories which she considers evidently 
her own, or in those which are in dispute between the two 
countries. She thus continues the opposition and resistance 
constantly made by the Spaniards, her predecessors, against 
the usurpations and unjustifiable advances of the Dutch. 

Strong and oft-repeated protests have been made by Vene- 
zuela for the purpose of forestalling any supposition that 
she might tacitly consent to such pretensions, and to the limits 
the fixing of which the English have forcibly arrogated to 
themselves. Especially has this been the case since October, 
1884, and still more since October 21st, 1886, when the 
British seized upon territory which they asserted to be in dispute. 
Venezuela has addressed some of those protests directly to 
Her Britannic Majesty’s (sovernment; she has presented others 
to the Diplomatic Corps at Caracas; and others have been 
laid directly before the Government of foreign countries, for 
their own information and that of the civilized world, both 
American and European. ‘These various protests and re- 
monstrances have all been published in the “ Official Gazette” 
and in the Keports of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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Among these protests, one of the first and most solemn, 
and which was preceded by the declaration of the suspension 
of official relations between the two countries, was that 
made at Caracas on February 20th, 1887, and addressed to 
Mr. F. R. St. John, Her Majesty’s Minister Resident, on ac- 
count of the refusal of the British Government to evacuate, 
as was demanded, the Venezuelan territory at the mouths of 
the Orinoco, which they had unlawfully seized, and to submit 
to arbitration the entire question of boundary as far as the 
Essequibo. The Government of Venezuela laid thiscomplaint 
before Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, before all nations, 
and before the world in general, protesting against the acts 
of spoliation committed by Great Britain to the detriment of 
the Republic, and which Venezuela at no time and for no 
cause whatever, would recognize as capable of altering in 
the least the rights which she had inherited from Spain, but 
which she would always be ready to submit to the award of a 
third power. 

Since then a series of similar protests has been made when- 
ever a new act of usurpation has occurred; as, for instance, 
those of June 15th and October 29th, 1888, December 16th, 
1889, May 2d and September Ist and 3oth, 1890, December 
30th, 1891, October 6th, 1893, November 15th, 1894, and 
January 3d, 1896. 

Since 1882 the Government Rit to take measures respect- 
ing certain maps on which the boundaries of British Guiana 
were extended as far as the Orinoco, as they gave false no- 
tions and were drawn without the slightest idea of the ante- 
cedents of the question at issue. These measures were re- 
peated in 1890 by declaring apocryphal, capricious, and des- 
titute of authority, the map drawn by Messrs. W. Tiry Stevens 
and Charles Conolly, as was formerly done with respect to the 
Atlas of Modern Geography, constructed under the direction 
of E. Cortambert, and to the map appended to the “Illustrated 
Review” of New York, 1887; and the same measure was 
taken in September, 1890, on account of the publication of an- 
other equally defective map in the Report of the American 
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International Conference on a line of international railway. 
This last named error was cheerfully and readily corrected. 
In 1891 the Government prohibited, on similar grounds, the 
introduction, sale, and circulation of «The New Universal 
Geographical Atlas,” constructed especially for the instruction 
of the Youth of America, edited by C. H. Bouret, and en- 
graved by E. Morien. This measure became generalized 
afterwards, and was applied to all maps found to be in the 
same condition. 

In 1894 the Government obtained the ratification of certain 
data respecting British Guiana, published by the International 
Bureau of Washington, wherein mention was made of the 
productions of the “gold mines of British (suiana,’”’ whereas 
- such mines exist only in territory of Venezuela which has 
been usurped. 

In 1890 the Government sent Plenipotentiaries to all the 
American Republics for the purpose of manifesting to them 
the grave situation of Venezuela, and of requesting their good 
offices, in the name of fraternity and on account of the dan- 
gers to which some of them were exposed as a consequence 
of Venezuela’s peril, in order to secure the settlement of the 
boundary question of Guayana by submitting it to the award 
of an arbiter, or to the investigation by a commission named 
by both parties litigant, whose decision should be taken as a 
basis for a treaty of boundaries or for a definitive status quo. 
All the sister Republics have given a considerate hearing to 
this appeal. In the present year other Legations have been 
appointed with a similar object. 

By force of constant efforts, the Government has obtained 
documentary evidence from the general archives of the Indies 
and of Simancas, and from the Library of the Royal Academy 
of History at Madrid; and from Holland, Rome, and other 
places, histories, geographies, and maps (among which some 
English ones) relating to the question which now absorbs the 
attention of the Republic. 

The book entitled “ British Limits of Guiana,” containing 
the principal documents, correspondence, reports, and opin- 
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ions, which, up to that time, had been collected, was published 
in 1888, in Spanish and English, by order of the Executive, and 
was distributed in London among the Parliament, the Court, 
the high officials of all Departments, people of education, the 
organs of the press, the members of the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Corps, etc. | 

It is well known that as early as 1876, Venezuela invoked 
the support of the United States, and that the phase in which 
the question now appears is due to their powerful and benevo- 
lent intervention, which 1s expected to lead to an honorable 
arbitration respecting the entire territory in dispute. | 

Thus it stands beyond doubt that Venezuela, continuing the 
defensive policy of Spain, has omitted no means of proclaim- 
ing that she has never consented, nor will ever consent, to the 
spoliation of her territory, effected in spite of all by Great 
Britain; and that consequently, the rights of the Republic can- 
not be barred by a limitation inflicted by a force which has 
always been opposed and never assented to, but on the con- 
trary combated unceasingly and by every possible means, in 
conformity with the principles set forth in the Memorandum 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of March 25th of the pres- 
ent year. 


CONDUCT OF GREAT BRITAIN IN RELATION 
TO THE QUESTION. 


Although it is not deemed necessary to analyze the boundary 
controversy between Venezuela and Great Britain, as all the 
correspondence of both parties litigant has been published, it 
may not be.amiss to present here a synopsis of the principal 
features of the dispute. 

The contention became acutein 1841. In the preceding year 
the English Government gave orders to their Consul-General 
at Caracas, Mr. Daniel F. O'Leary, to inform the Government 
of Venezuela that a commission had been issued to Mr. Robert 
H. Schomburgk authorizing him to survey and mark out the 
boundary between British Guiana and Venezuela, and that the 
Governor of British Guiana had.been instructed to resist any 
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aggression upon the territories near the frontier, which, up till 
then, had been occupied by independent Indian tribes. 

The Government of the Republic, surprised at so usual a 
method of proceeding, observed that it was necessary that a 
Treaty of Limits be negotiated previously, and proposed this 
as a basis for the survey. and demarcation of the territory, 
which should be made by Commissioners respectively ap- 
pointed by the contending parties, and not by one of them 
alone. 

To this it was replied that probably Mr. Schomburgk was 
already engaged in the execution of the duty assigned to him, 
and that this circumstance, besides being conformable to estab- 
lished practice, would materially facilitate the labors of any 
future Joint Commission such as the one proposed. __ 

As appears from the Blue Book, (pp. 183, 184,). Mr. Schom- 
burgk had already given his opinion upon the matter to Gover- 
nor Light since July 1st, 1839, urging the necessity of a prompt 
demarcation of the limits, but with the concurrence of all the 
parties interested. In consequence of which Lord Palmerton 
suggested “that a map of British Guiana should be made out 
according to the boundaries described by Mr. Schomburgk ; 
that said map should be accompanied by a Memoir describing 
the boundaries in question; that copies of that map and 
_ Memoir be delivered to the Governments of Venezuela, Brazil, 
and the Netherlands as a statement of the British claim; and 
that, in the meanwhile, British Commissioners should be sent 
to erect landmarks on the ground in order to permanently 
mark out the line of boundary so claimed by Great Bri- 
tain. It would then rest with each of the three Govern- 
ments above mentioned to “ make any objection which they 
might have to bring forward against these boundaries, and to 
State the reasonsupon which such objections might be founded.” 
Mr. Schomburgk came to do this, and this he did; but no 
copy of either map or Memoir was ever delivered to Vene- 
zuela. 

With respect to the intimation that any aggression upon 
lands near the frontier, occupied by independent Indian tribes, 
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would be resisted, it is evident, first, that Venezuela was sup- 
posed to entertain hostile purposes towards the Indians, whereas 
they were guaranteed liberal treatment by the laws of the 
Republic; second, that the said intimation involved an unau- 
thorized interference with the affairs of Indians, non-dependent 
upon Great Britain nor in any way subjected to her protecto- 
rate; and, thirdly, that even had the contrary been the case, 
friendly remonstrances, and not criminations or threats or pre- 
mature reprisals, should have been previously made. The 
intimation was also suggested by Schomburgk. 

Shortly after, it became known at Caracas that Mr. Schom- 
burgk had penetrated into Venezuelan territory, and had 
planted boundary posts and other signs of British dominion at 
Amacuro, Barima, and other places belonging to the Republic. 

National feelings became excited over this outrage, and the 
Government energetically demanded an explanation from the 
Governor of DMemerara by means of two special Commission- 
ers, and from the Cabinet of St. James through the Venezuelan 
Minister, Dr. Alejo Fortique. 

After some discussion, in the course of which Lord Aber- 
deen asserted that the posts fixed by Mr. Schomburgk “would 
afford the only tangible means by which Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment would be prepared to discuss the question of boun- 
daries with the Government of Venezuela, and that those posts 
were erected for that express purpose only, and not, as the 
Venezuelan Government appeared to apprehend, as indications 
of dominion and empire on the part of Great Britain” ( Blue 
Book, page 213). His Lordship, influenced, no doubt, by 
the strength of the reason alleged by the Venezuelan Lega- 
tion, ordered the said posts to be removed (Blue Book, page 
234), a measure which was justly applauded. 

The efforts made by Sefior Fortique to enter upon the ne- 
gotiation of a Treaty of Limits met with difficulties on the 
part of the English Government, as they manifested no inter- 
est in elucidating the question, but rather a desire to let it re- 
main in abeyance. 
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Finally, however, the insistence of the Venezuelan diplo- 
mat succeeded in surmounting all obstacles, and on January 
31st, 1844, Sefior Fortique formally opened the negotiation, 
and upon the basis of a sound doctrine, of numerous historical 
data and of respectable authorities, proposed asa boundary line 
the course of the Essequibo. 

Lord Aberdeen controverted this claim and in his turn pro- 
posed that the inland boundary be marked by “a line drawn 
“directly from the mouth of the Moroco to the junction of the 
«¢ River Barama with the River Waini, thence up the River Ba- 
*‘ramato the Aunama,and up the Aunama to the point at which 
“that stream approaches nearest to the Acarabisi, and thence 
“down the Acarabisi to its confluence with the Cuyuni, from 
«¢ which point it will follow the bank of the Cuyuni upwards 
«until it reaches the highlands in the neighborhood of Mount 
«© Roraima which divides the waters flowing into the Essequibo 
‘¢from those which flow into the Rio Branco.” 

«¢ All the territory lying between a line such as is here de- 
“scribed, on the one side, and the River Amacuro and the 
“chain of hills from which the Amacuro rises, on the other, 
“Great Britain is willing to cede to Venezuela, upon the con- 
“dition that the Venezelan Government enter into an en- 
“« sagement that no portion of it shall be alienated at any time 
“to a foreign Power, and that the Indian tribes now residing 
¢ within it shall be protected against all injury and oppression.” 

This proposition had the following inconveniences: 

1. The line began at the Moroco, instead of at the Esse- 
quibo, as is rightly claimed by Venezuela. 

2. It continued by rivers and mountains, which have not 
been proved to be British or formally Dutch, but only in con- 
sequence of Schomburgk’s suggestion to adopt natural limits. 

3. It next ran along a bank of the Cuyuni, nearly up to 
its headwaters, whereas no part of this river, excepting per- 
haps its mouth, was ever occupied by or belonged to Hol- 
land. 

4. A territory was graciously “ceded” to Venezuela, which 
territory, however, she considered to be her own by indisput- 
able title. 
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5. An obligation was to be imposed upon the Republic not 
to alienate any portion of that territory, thus impairing her 
faculties as a proprietor. 

6. The Republic was to be obligated to protect the Indians 
residing within the territory “ceded,” as if they had been sub- 
jected to persecution instead of being objects of a particular 
solicitude which legally places them on terms of equality with 
other Venezuelan citizens. 

Lord Aberdeen’s line was not accepted. In its stead Ven- 
ezuela decided, as a compromise, to present another, which, 
beginning on the coast at the Moroco, although the limit 
should be, in strict right, at the Essequibo, extended inland as 
far as Mount Imataca, from there it ran straight along the 
meridian of that mountain, and thence, crossing the Cuyuni, it 
went as far as the Sierra Pacaraima, which divides the afflu- 
ents of the Essequibo from those of the Rio Branco. 

It was also decided to stipulate, respecting the Indians, that 
neither of the contracting parties would endeavor to attract 
them from the one territory to the other. 

The stipulation prohibiting alienation was at first rejected 
as disparaging to the sovereignty of the Republic; but upon 
reconsideration of the matter, it was determined to insist that, 
if the clause was to remain, it should be reciprocally binding, 
and should be modified respecting Great Britain in prevision 
that she might, in any way or for any reason whatever, desire 
to dispose of the whole territory of her Colony in favor of a 
foreign power. 

This compromise was decided upon in conformity with the 
opinion of the Council of Government, whose report however 
‘strongly impugns Lord Aberdeen’s opposition to the Essequibo 
houndary. : 

The course of negotiations was suspended in consequence 
of Sefior Fortique’s death, which happened before the presen- 
tation of the counter-project, and they remained in this state, 
as a successor to Dr. Fortique was not appointed. 

The Blue Book contains a correspondence, defamatory to 
Venezuela, written by the British Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. 
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Belford Hinton Wilson, (Aide-de-camp of the Libertador,) to: 
whose respected father the Congress of the old Colombian 
Union very properly accorded a vote of thanks, in recognition: 
of his efforts, in the British Parliament, on behalf of the inde- 
pendence of that Republic. 

The aforesaid Colombian Colonel mentions the rumor which 
had been current that Great Britain was bent upon acquiring 
possession of Venezuelan Guayana ‘in part payment of the 
«debt due to the Anglo-Venezuelan bondholders or as indem- 
‘‘nification for the losses which British subjects have sustained 
“by reason of the operation of the Law of ‘Espera,’ or by 
“purchase from the Venezuelan Government, or by force.” 
This he said to the British Vice-Consul at Ciudad Bolivar, 
authorizing him to expose the falsehood of such a statement, 
“not only as utterly and entirely destitute of any foundation 
whatever, but as the very reverse of the truth.” (Blue Book, 
page 255.) ; 

On November 18th, 1850, he wrote, in the same sense, to: 
Senor Lecuna, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Venezuela, 
adding that her Mayjesty’s Government would not direct or 
sanction any such encroachments or occupation on the part of 
British authorities; and that should there ever be any misappre- 
hension of their determination in this respect, they would will- 
ingly renew their orders upon the point; that they had no- 
intention of occupying or encoaching upon the disputed terri-. 
tory; but that they would not, on the other hand, view with 
indifference aggressions on that territory by Venezuela; that. 
the Venezuelan Government could not, without injustice to 
Great Britain, distrust for a moment the sincerity of the formal 
declaration now made in the name and by the express order 
of Her Majesty’s Government; and that the said Government. 
hoped that positive instructions would be sent to the Venezue- 
lan authorities in Guayana to abstain from taking any measures. 
which might be justly considered aggressive by the British 
authorities, because such measures, if taken, must lead to a. 
collision. Mr. Wilson further stated that he had been in- 
structed by Lord Palmerston to keep Vice-Admiral, the Earl. 
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of Dundonald, informed of what might happen in this matter. 
(Blue Book, page 264.) 

Sefior Lecuna answered accordingly, as has been shown in 
a former part of this Brief. (Blue Book, page 265.) 

The aforesaid British declarations had the result of prevent- 
ing measures being taken by Venezuela for placing Guayana in 
a state of defense; they seem to have been made for the pur- 
pose of inspiring the Venezuelan Government with feelings of 
security and confidence (which has not been justified by sub- 
sequent acts), and of preventing Venezuela from occupying 
her own territory bordering on the English colony. 

This arose from not having specified, by mutual accord, as 
was indispensable, precisely which were the territories then in. 
dispute. Mr. Wilson, however, asserted at that time that the 
Governor of Guayana had spoken of erecting a fort at Barima, 
“a point,” says Mr. Wilson, ‘to which the right of possession 
‘Cis in dispute between Venezuela and Great Britain.” (Blue 
Book, page 263.) 

On May roth, 1875, Dr. J. M. Blanco, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, wrote ‘‘that Amacura, which is situated to the north- 
“Ceast of Moroco, has never formed part of the disputed terri- 
“tory, which is that’ situated to the south-east of the said 
«¢ Moroco, and to the northeast of the Pumaron.” (Blue Book, 
page 283.) 

On January 21st, 1887, Dr. Diego Bautista Urbaneja, then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, affirmed that Venezuela did not 
admit, nor had ever admitted, nor would ever admit, that Barima 
Point was ever in question; that neither had been, was then, or 
would be admitted that Barima Island was in dispute; and that 
Venezuela had never considered as disputed any territory lying 
between the Pumaron and the Amacuro, but only that situated 
between the Pumaron and the Essequibo. (Blue Book, page 
395:) 

Colonel Mansfield, British Minister at Caracas, said in a note, 
dated January 8th, 1885, that he was “directed by Her Maj- 
esty’s Government to attract the attention of that of Venezuela 
to the proceedings of the agents of the Manoa Company in 
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certain districts, the sovereignty of which was equally claimed 
by Her Majesty’s Government and that of Venezuela.” (Blue 
Book, page 327.) 

The negotiations for a Treaty of Limits remained in sus- 
pense until 1876, when Dr. Eduardo Calcafio, at that time 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Venezuela, ina communication 
to the Earl of Derby, dated November r4th, 1876, brought 
mew arguments in support of Dr. Fortique’s proposal. (Blue 
Book, pages 286-291.) 

Lord Derby answered simply that, as he presumed that Dr. 
José Maria Rojas, lately arrived in England in the character 
of Minister of Venezuela, was furnished with instructions upon 
the matters to which the aforesaid despatch related, « Her 
Majesty’s Government would always be happy to receive, and 
would give the most earnest attention to, any representations 
which the Venezuelan Government might think fit to address 
to them, either through Sejfior Rojas or through Mr. Middle- 
ton, Her Majesty’s Minister Resident at Caracas.” (Blue 
Book, page 292.) 

On January roth, 1880, the Marquess of Salisbury made 
the following statement to Dr. Rojas: ‘The boundary which 
“«Her Majesty’s Government claim, in virtue of ancient 
4‘ Treaties with the aboriginal tribes and of subsequent ces- 
“sions from Holland, commences at a point at the mouth of 
“the Orinoco, westward of Point Barima, proceeds thence in 
“a southerly direction to the Imataca Mountains, the line of 
“¢ which it follows to the northwest, passing from them by the 
“Highlands of Santa Maria just south of the town of Upata 
“until it strikes a range of hills on the eastern bank of the 
“‘Caroni River, following these southwards until it strikes the 
“‘ great backbone of the Guiana district, the Roraima Moun- 
“tains of British Guiana, and thence, still southward, to the 
“*Pacaraima Mountains.” (Blue Book, page 293.) 

On February 21st, 1881, Dr. Rojas proposed a line which 
was to start on the coast, at a mile to the north of the mouth of the 
Moroco, where a pillar should be fixed to mark the limit; a par- 
allel of latitude was to be drawn from that point westward as 
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far as the sixtieth meridian of longitude west from Greenwich, 
and thence the line would run southward by the said meridian 
as far as the confines of the two countries. (Blue Book, page 
299.) | 

Lord Salisbury states in his note of November 26th, 1895, 
addressed to Sir Julian Pauncefote, that Dr. Rojas’s proposal 
was referred to the Lieutenant-Governor and the Attorney- 
General of British Guiana, who were then in England, and that 
they presented an elaborate report, showing “that in the thirty- 
“five years which had elapsed since Lord Aberdeen’s proposed 
“concession natives and others had settled in the territory under 
“the belief that they would enjoy the benefits of British rule.” 
Upon these grounds the proposal was rejected by Her Maj- 
esty’s Government. 

The foregoing statement is a manifest avowal that since 
1850 Great Britain has been infringing the Agreement signed 
in that year by Sefior Lecuna and Mr. Wilson, thus authoriz- 
ing Venezuela to complain or to likewise disregard the Agree- 
ment on her part. 

It will be seen, withal how Great Britain has made use of 
the alleged infractions of that Agreement by the Republic, in 

order to appropriate territories, both disputed and not disputed. 
Asa substitute for Dr. Rojas’s proposal, Lord Granville 
submitted the following as a line of boundary: 

«The initial point to be fixed at a spot on the seashore 
‘“twenty-nine miles of longitude due east from the right bank 
‘of the River Barima, and to be carried thence south over 
‘“¢ the mountain or hill, called on Schomburgk’s original map the 
“Tarikita Hill, to the eighth parallel of north latitude, thence 
“west along the same parallel of latitude untilit cuts the bound- 
‘ary line proposed by Schomburgk, and laid down on the map 
‘before mentioned, thence to follow such boundary along its. 
“course to the Accarabisi, following the-Accarabisi to its junc- 
‘tion with the Cuyuni, thence along the left bank of the River 
‘‘Cuyuni to its source, and from thence in a southeasterly 
“direction to the line as proposed by Schomburgk to the Es- 
“sequibo and Correntyne.”, (Blue Book, page 301.) 
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The injuries to Venezuela which would arise from the 
adoption of such a line are clearly manifest, when we consider 
its proximity to the mouths of the Orinoco, and that, as the 
author of the project himself observes, it placed within British 
Guiana the tributaries of the Barima, which is connected by 
them with the centre of the country of Essequibo, and with 
the Waini by a channel through which the tide ebbs and 
flows; thus enabling the British Colonial Government to ex- 
ercise an efficient control over these ways of communication 
with the interior of the country. 

This boundary did not give to Venezuela the entire com- 
mand of the mouth of the Orinoco and about one-half of the 
disputed territory, as Lord Granville asserted (Blue Book, 
page 301) ; because the inhabitants of the British colony could 
have traveled up and down the affluents of the said river, 
without Venezuela enjoying reciprocal advantages, she being 
exposed, moreover, to the danger arising from such a system 
of internal communication through those rivers. 

Lord Granville himself observed that the line proposed by 
him would place the outlets of that fluvial network within 
British Guiana, and consequently under English control. 
Thus the dominion of the Orinoco would be shared by Great 
Britain with Venezuela. 

Contrary to her former method of proceeding, Great Brit- 
ain, upon this occasion, urgently requested an answer to her 
proposal. 

In 1883 Lord Granville expressed, in a very friendly man- 
ner, a wish to arrive at a simultaneous settlement of all the 
questions pending between Great Britain and Venezuela, viz.: 
the boundary, the differential duties, and the pecuniary claims. 
(Blue ‘Book, pages 306-307.) 

The reply was given by the Venezuelan Government, No- 
vember 15th, 1883 (Blue Book, pages 307-309), to the effect 
that, as the Constitution of the Republic prohibited the alien- 
ation of any part of the territory, there existed no way of set- 
tling the question otherwise than,by arbitration, which would 
determine the relative rights of the contending parties; and that, 
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moreover, according to the opinion of the most eminent jurists 
and statesmen consulted, and the evidence derived from docu- 
ments relevant to the question, the Essequibo was indicated 
as the frontier inherited by Venezuela from Spain. 

The Republic formerly asked for arbitration. In reply, 
Great Britain objected that “If Her Majesty’s Government 
‘‘consent to arbitration, the same provision of the Constitu- 
“tion may be invoked as an excuse for not abiding by the 
‘award, should it prove unfavorable to Venezuela. If, on 
‘the other hand, the Arbitrator should decide in favor of the 
‘¢ Venezuelan Government to the full extent of their claim, a 
‘large and important territory, which has for a long period 
‘“‘ been inhabited and occupied by Her Majesty’s subjects, and 
“treated as a part of the Colony of British Guiana, would be 
‘severed from the Queen’s dominions.” , 

For which reasons arbitration was not considered applicable 
for a solution of the difficulty, and it was hoped that some 
other means might be devised for bringing the matter to an 
issue. (Blue Book, pages 309-310.) 

The first reason for the refusal appears destitute of validity. 
Venezuela had already asserted the obligation of abiding by 
the award, which neither gives nor takes away rights, but 
only establishes their actual condition. Were the argument 
to be admitted, the consequence thereof would be the absurd 
assumption that the Constitution deprives the Republic of the 
power of settling its international differences. 

Venezuela has accepted the award relating to her limits 
with Colombia, however unfavorable to the Republic it may 
have been considered by Venezuelans and by foreigners. 

The second objection falls by its own weight. Upon the 
award of an arbitrator, the loser must bear all the conse- 
quences of the decision, whatever they may be. If the sen- 
tence given involves the loss of a territory, considered as his 
own by one of the litigants, this indicates that he was mis- 
taken in his judgment, and the award of an impartial third 
party places things in the right light. 
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It was impossible then to come to an understanding on the 
matter at Caracas, and the negotiation, continued at London 
in 1884, was equally fruitless. 

When the Venezuelan Plenipotentiary suggested that the 
boundary dispute should be submitted to a Commission of 
jurists, the British Foreign Office replied that such pro- 
posal presented constitutional difficulties which made it unac- 
ceptable—an evasion merely. (Blue Book, page 327.) 

The question was laid aside for the moment, in order to 
give attention to the discussion of a new Treaty of Amity 
and Commerce, in place of the Treaty of 1825, adopted and 
confirmed in 1834. 

Lord Granville had agreed to insert in the proposed Treaty 
a clause relating to the use of arbitration for the adjustment 
of all differences arising between the contracting parties, and 
which could not be settled by the usual means of amicable 
discussion. 

This Treaty was about to be signed when a change took 
place in the English Cabinet. Lord Salisbury, successor to 
Lord Granville, withdrew the aforesaid general arbitration ar- 
ticle, alleging that such a clause “ would be without precedent 
in the treaties made by Great Britain, and that questions 
might arise, such as those involving the title of the British 
Crown to territory or other sovereign rights, which Her 
Majesty’s Government could not pledge themselves before- 
hand to refer to arbitration.” (Blue Book, page 351.) All 
efforts, and even ad homiwm arguments, were unsuccessful in 
shaking his indefensible determination. 

While this was happening, or rather, after the latter part of 
1884, the British Government, on account of the proceedings 
of the Manoa Company, as they said (and forgetting the 
Agreement made in 1850, not to occupy the territory in dis- 
pute), began to exercise jurisdiction, publicly and violently, 
in many parts of the said territory, in spite of the repeated 
and well founded remonstrances and protests of the Venezue- 
lan Government against such an arbitrary occupation. 
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Towards the middle of the year 1886 Mr. Gladstone re- 
turned to office, and it was thought that affairs would follow 
the impulse given by him in his former administration. 

Lord Rosebery, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
the new Cabinet, had fixed his attention upon the boundary 
question of Guayana, and wrote to the British Minister at 
Caracas, June 7th, 1886, as follows : 

‘‘T have now to instruct you to address a note to the Vene- 
“zuelan Government informing them that, considering the 
‘¢ many years which have elapsed since the discussion of the 
‘‘boundary question ‘first arose, and the difficulties which the 
«¢ Venezuelan Government have thrown in the way of a satis- 
“factory settlement, Her Majesty’s Government cannot, in 
‘their own interests, allow their rights in the territory which 
“they have always claimed as belonging to Great Britain to 
“remain any longer in suspense; and that it is their intention, 
“therefore, to proceed at once to define the boundary of the 
‘¢ British possessions in Guaiana.” (Blue Book, page 354.) 

The line whick was to be traced was that of Lord Gran - 
ville, already mentioned. 

The above cited instructions further stated that: “ Her 
«¢ Majesty’s Governinent, however, still reserve their right to 
‘insist on a more westerly boundary hereafter, although, 
“partly for the purpose of establishing a more convenient. 
‘natural boundary, and partly from their willingness to gratify 
“the wish of the Venezuelan Government to possess the right 
‘bank of the Orinoco from its mouth, they are ready to come 
‘“to an understanding with the Venezuelan Government, and 
‘care prepared to concede to Venezuela a portion of the dis- 
‘‘ puted territory beyond the line now to be marked out, pro- 
“vided the Government of Venezuela will, without further 
‘“‘delay, recognize the line above described, and which the 
«« British Government are about to define.” 

According to this, the said line would deprive the Republic 
of the left bank of the Orinoco at its mouth. 

The orders contained in the foregoing instructions were 
revoked in the same month of June, 18386 (Blue Book, page 
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356), in consequence, no doubt, of the Venezuelan Minister 
having brought to Lord Rosebery’s notice the state of the 
negotiations relating to the three pending questions. 

Thereupon, Lord Rosebery presented a Memorandum of 
the basis on which he would be prepared to negotiate, wherein 
it was stated, respecting the boundary question, as follows: 

“It is proposed that the two Governments should agree to 
“consider the territory lying between the boundary lines 
“respectively proposed in the 8th paragraph of Sefior Rojas’ 
“note of the 21st February, 1881, and that in Lord Granville’s 
“note of the 15th September, 1881, as the territory in dispute 
*< between the two countries ; and that a boundary line should 
“be traced within the limits of this territory, either by an 
«Arbitrator or by a Joint Commission, on the basis of an 
“equal division of this territory, due regard being paid to 
‘natural boundaries. Her Majesty’s Government attach 
“special importance to the possession by British Guiana of the 
*‘mouth of the River Waini, and they desire, therefore, to 
“‘ stipulate that the line should start from the sea coast west- 
“ward of that point, due compensation being found in some 
“other portion of the disputed territory for this departure 
“from the basis of an equal division. The question of the 
«cession to Venezuela of the Island of Patos will be considered 
“in connection with the boundary negotiations, the River 
“Orinoco to be entirely free to commerce and navigation.” 
(Blue Book, pages 356-357.) 

The Venezuelan Minister did not consider this proposition 
acceptable, for the reasons given by him ina Memorandum 
enclosed in his note to the Earl of Rosebery, dated July 29th, 
1886 (Blue Book, pages 366-371), although it determined 
the territory in dispute and suggested an equal division of the 
said territory, either by an Arbitrator or by a Joint Commis- 
sion, excepting the mouth of the River Waini, westward of 
which point the line should necessarily pass. 

Free navigation and commerce on the Orinoco were also 
demanded, which was incompatible with the laws of Venezuela. 
One of the greatest inconveniences.of the line proposed, was 
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that it gave free access to the great river by way of the Wain» 
and its connections, this being the cause of the importance 
attributed to the possession of the latter river. 

Up to the year 1886, the Governor of the British Colony 
had refused, in virtue of the Agreement of 1850, licenses for 
the working of gold mines, and had looked upon the British 
mining companies established on the Cuyuni without his 
authorization, as societies of “‘ adventurers ” who were acting 
“at their own risk and peril,” without any right to protection 
from the British Government in case of their receiving injury. 
These orders were now revoked, as a preparatory measure 
for what was done in October of the same year of 1886. 

A remonstrance presented by the Venezuelan Minister, July 
28th, probably contributed to bring matters toa head. That 
remonstrance referred to the violations of the Guayana terri- 
tory committed by the British, in consequence of which 
Venezuela demanded the removal of all signs of British sov-. 
ereignty placed in the disputed territories, the recall of the 
officers and public force established there, satisfactory explana- 
tions for the infraction of the Agreement of 1850 and of the 
laws of the Republic, the nullification of the proceedings 
instituted against the Commissary Robert Wells, his release 
and an indemnification for losses, and finally, the complete 
restoration of things to the footing they were on in 1850, the’ 
date of the Agreement referred to, and strict orders for its ful-. 
filment. (Blue Book, page 365.) 

No attention, not even a reply, was given to this reclamation. 

Towards the close of 1886, the President of the Republic 
asked from the British Minister at Caracas, Mr. St. John, expla- 
nations of the occupation by the English of various places of 
Venezuelan Guayana, and advised him of a purpose to erect 
a lighthouse on Point Barima, and to break off relations with: 
Great Britian should she occupy a spot like Barima and 
thus solve by herself the gravest question for Venezuela, 
forcibly depriving the Republic of the exclusive domin- 
ion over the Orinoco. (Blue Book, page 377.) The 
erection of the said lighthouse had been urgently re- 
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quested in 1836 by the British Legation, and proofs may be 
found in the Blue Book that this request was known at the 
Foreign Office, at least as early as 1842, although it was never 
disavowed by Her Majesty’s Government until 1886. Mr. 
St. John manifested, by order of his Government, “that they 
«will give their consent to the erection of a light at Barima 
“Point, on condition that an arrangement shall be come 
“to between the two Governments as to the quantity of land 
“to be occupied for the purpose, and that the Venezuelan 
«Government shall give a formal engagement in writing that 
“the placing of the light will in no way be held as prejudicing 
“the British claim to the territory in dispute, of which Barima 
«Point forms a part, nor be construed hereafter as evidence 
“of any right on the part of Venezuela to Barima Point, nor 
“as an acquiescence of Great Britain in such assumption.”’ 
(Blue Book, page 393.) 

The President deemed it opportune to send new Commis- 
sioners to the invaded territories, and appointed to this effect 
Dr. J. Munoz Tébar and General Santiago Rodil. They 
went over the said territories and met with full confirmation of 
the information received; and, in conformity with their in- 
structions, they went to Georgetown, where, through the 
Consul of Venezuela at that city, they succeeded in bringing 
their observations and their proceedings in virtue of their 
charge, especially the protests against the acts of usurpation, 
within the cognizance of the Governor of the British colony. 
He answered by referring to a Notice, dated October 21st, 
1886, published in the London Gazette, and by stating that 
the districts mentioned in the official note, addressed to him by 
the Consul, were included within the limits as defined by the 
terms of that Notice and formed part of the Colony of British 
Guiana. (Blue Book, pages 382-383.) The Notice referred 
to is in the following language: 

«« Whereas the boundary line between Her Majesty’s Colony 
“of British Guiana and the Republic of Venezuela is in 
“dispute between Her Majesty’s Government and the Gov- 
‘‘ernment of Venezuela:” — 
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‘And whereas it has come to the knowledge of Her 
«¢«Majesty’s Government that grants of land within the terri- 
“tory claimed by Her Majesty’s Government as part of the 
‘“‘said Colony have been made, or purport to have been made, 
“by or in the name of the Government of Venezuela,” 

“‘ Notice is hereby given tnat no title to land, or to any right 
“in, or over, or affecting any land within the territory claimed 
“by Her Majesty’s Government as forming part of the Colony 
“¢of British Guiana, purporting to be derived from or through 
“the Government of Venezuela, or any officer or person 
‘‘authorized by that Government, will be admitted or recog- 
“nized by Her Majesty or by the Government of British 
‘‘ Guiana; and that any person taking possession of, or exer- 
“cising any right over, any such land under color of any 
‘“‘such title, or pretended title, will be liable to be treated as a 
‘‘ trespasser under the laws of the said Colony.” 

“A map showing the boundary between British Guiana and 
«* Venezuela, claimed by Her Majesty’s Government, can be 
‘seen in the Library of the Colonial Office, Downing street, 
“cor at the Office of the Government Secretary, Georgetown, 
‘‘ British Guiana.” (Blue Book, page 372.) 

The boundary alluded to in the aforesaid Notice is the one 
marked out accerding to the altered and enlarged Schom- 
burgk line. | 

Upon the strength of the information given by the Commis- 
sioners, the President demanded that the Venezuelan territory, 
from the mouths of the Orinoco to the Pumaron, be evacuated 
and that arbitration should be accepted for the purpose of de- 
ciding the question of boundaries as far as the Essequibo. 

The British Government replied, February 11th, 1887, that 
“* while still prepared to enter into friendly negotiations with 
the object of settling the Guiana boundary question, they were 
unable to accede to the present demands of the Government 
of Venezuela, much as they would regret the action indi- 
cated.” (Blue Book, page 397.) | 

Thereupon, relations between the two countries were sus- 
pended by the Republic, and the well-known protest was form- 
ulated and published. 
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Mr. St. John departed shortly afterwards. 

The Blue Book inserts the correspondence between Her 
Majesty’s Government and Dr. Modesto Urbaneja, who was 
authorized in 1890 to proceed to London for the purpose of 
negotiating a convention for the renewal of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries, 

Dr. Urbaneja was satisfactorily received, and at his request, 
a Pro-memoria was transmitted to him containing the condi- 
tions which Her Majesty’s Government considered necessary 
for a settlement of the pending questions. ‘The first and prin- 
cipal one was this (Blue Book, page 410.): 

“zr, As regards the frontier between Venezuela and the 
“Colony of British Guiana, Her Majesty’s Government could 
“not accept as satisfactory any arrangement which did not ad- 
“mit the British title to the territory comprised within the line laid 
“down by Sir R. Schomburgk in 1841. They would be ready 
“to refer to arbitration the claim of Great Britain to certain 
“territories to the west of that line.”’ 

The other conditions were stated in the following terms: 

«2. Her Majesty’s Government consider that they are en- 
“titled to expect that the differential duties now levied on im- 
“ports from British Colonies in violation of Article IV of the 
“Commercial Treaty of 1825 shall be repealed.” 

«¢ 3. They would propose that all outstanding claims on the 
“part of subjects of either country against the government 
*¢of the other should be referred to a Mixed Commission.” 

Here British injustice reached its climax. Lord Salisbury 
declared indisputable the territory which he said was com- 
prised within the line laid down by Schomburgk in 1841, and 
then invented new claims which he would be ready to refer to 
arbitration—claims to territories that had never been a sub- 
ject of dispute! 

Dr. Urbaneja refuted the first point, February 13th; and, 
without admitting an infraction of the Treaty, said the other 
two could be arranged. 

On the r9th March Her Majesty’s Government replied, in- 
sisting upon the first two points, and spoke, besides, of some 
concession that had been inade in Caracas to Sefior La Mye. 
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On June 2oth of the same year, Dr. Lucio Pulido presented 
himself in London in the character of Plenipotentiary wis 
hoc of Venezuela, in place of Dr. Urbaneja. 

As soon as he was received, Dr. Pulido submitted a Mem- 
orandum in reply to the second one transmitted to his prede- 
cessor by Lord Salisbury. 

He began by stating that he had been instructed to decline 
the proposals made to Dr. Urbaneja, which created new dif- 
ficulties for the Government of Venezuela. 

He proposed as basis for a settlement of the question ( Blue 
Book, pages 418-419): 

1. That the Government of the United States of Venezuela 
should formally declare that the River Essequibo, its banks, 
and the lands covering it belong exclusively to British Guay- 
ana, and Her Majesty’s Government should formally declare 
that the Orinoco River, its banks, and the lands covering it 
belong exclusively to the United States of Venezuela: 

2. That a mixed Commission, composed of two Engineers, 
should be appointed for the purpose of making the maps of 
the said region, in order to determine the course of the rivers 
and other streams, the precise position and situation of the 
mountains and hills, and all other details which would enable 
both Governments to acquire a reliable knowledge of the re- 
gion to the west and northwest of the Essequibo River: 

3. The said official maps would enable both Governments. 
to determine a boundary with perfect knowledge of the case, 
and a natural boundary should be preferred: 

4. That in case both Governments should not come to a 
direct understanding, the question should be submitted to two 
Arbitrators, to be appointed one by each Government, and a 
third one to be named by the two Arbiters for cases of dis- 
cord, and upon examination of the original titles and docu- 
ments, the said Arbitrators should fix a line of demarcation 
which would have the advantage of constituting, as far as. 
possible, a natural boundary: 

5. That in order to arrive at this desirable result, and to 
prevent the wounding of susceptibilities, both Governments 
should agree to withdraw or remove all posts or signs of pre- 
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sumptive possession and dominion from the said region until 
the final boundary should be fixed; and, therefore, that neither 
Government should exercise any jurisdiction over the disputed 
region pending the final arrangement. 

The Under Secretary of State, Sir T. H. Sanderson, trans- 
mitted to Sefior Pulido a Memorandum in answer to his, and 
added that Lord Salisbury had received with great surprise 
the intelligence of the issuance by the Government of Ven- 
ezuela of two decrees purporting to establish Venezuelan 
administrations in the district between Point Barima and the 
River Pumaron, near the point where the Cuyuni debouches 
into the Essequibo, and that any attempt to put them into ex- 
ecution could only be regarded as an invasion of the Colony 
and would be dealt with accordingly. (Blue Book, pages 
420-421.) 

In the Memorandum transmitted by Sir T. Sanderson, it 
was objected that the proposal relating to the Essequibo and 
the land immediately upon its banks did not include its tributa- 
ries ; that ‘“‘the whole intervening country between the Esse- 
quibo and the Orinoco would remain subject to discussion, 
and, in last resort, to arbitration”; that “such a transaction 
was inadmissible, for in this manner Venezuela would maintain 
her full claim, surrendering nothing to which she can hope to 
show any legitimate title, while Great Britain would not only 
admit the discussion of claims upon the part of Venezuela for 
which she has constantly maintained that there is no serious 
foundation, but would at once and unconditionally abandon a 
considerable portion of territory of which she is in actual oc- 
cupation”’; that “ Her Majesty’s Government had also defined 
the line within which they considered the British title to be unques- 
tionable”; that “they had more than once explained that they 
could not submit to arbitration what they regarded as their indis- 
putable title to districts in the possession of the British Colony” ; 
and that “every fresh investiyation tended only to enforce and en- 
large that title and to make it more incumbent on them to maintain 
it as an act of justice to the rights and interests of the Colony.’’ 
{Blue Book, pages 421, 422.) 
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Dr. Pulido replied that he had received no information re- 
specting the two Decrees mentioned in Sir T. Sanderson’s 
note, but that it proved the necessity of defining the frontiers; 
and he added: “In fact, these frontiers being more or less un- 
‘‘certain and undefined, from the point of view of the Gov- 
‘ernment of Her Britannic Majesty, seeing that they have 
“been constantly extending them on their own authority for 
“the last fifty years, cannot but give rise to conflicts of domin- 
‘ion and territory. Ifthe British Government occupied those 
‘territories in 1884, though they were declared disputable 
‘cand neutral in 1850 by both Governments, and took meas- 
“ures to make a permanent establishment there, they cannot 
‘be astonished that the Venezuelan Government do not aban- 
‘don their rights and their jurisdiction over them while the 
‘question is not settled in the usual manner, and when the dis- 
‘“‘tricts are seized by force. This duty is imposed upon them, 
‘unfortunately, by an inexorable necessity.” (Blue Book, 
page 423.) 

Afterwards Dr. Pulido had an interview with the Under Sec- 
retary of State, Sir T. Sanderson, who said to him that Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government were decided to hear and 
consider the proposals of Venezuela, with the object of mark- 
ing out a line, mutually convenient, not distant from Schom- 
burgk’s ; and that, with regard to the mouths of the Orinoco 
and to Point Barima, they would yield them to Venezuela on 
condition that they receive in compensation therefor a certain 
portion of territory to be fixed upon between the River Uruan 
(Yuruan on the map) and the Cuyuni, to the west of Schom- 
burgk’s line, and Sir T. Sanderson designated the territory on 
the map. Dr. Pulido asked him to put his idea in writing, 
when Sir T. Sanderson wrote the following words: “A line 
“starting from Point Mocomoco, between Point Barima and the 
¢River Waine, and striking S. W. to the Amacuro River. 
‘In exchange or compensation, the frontier line would follow 
“the course of the river Uruan (Yuruan) from its junction 
“with the River Cuyuni, and mig/t be extended to the Sierra 
‘“Usupamo and Sierra Rinocoto.” Sir T. Sanderson deliv- 
ered the paper to Dr. Pulido, after marking it « Personal 
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Suggestion,” and he added that, in case of an agreement, 
Great Britain would withdraw her pretensions to the other 
territories which she did not occupy, situated beyond the orig- 
inal Schomburgk line, her rights to which she could maintain 
with fair chances of success before an Arbitrator. 

After exchanging some words in reference to the matter, 
Dr. Pulido finally stated that he must confine himself to 
listening, always protesting against the injustice done to 
Venezuela and against the abuse of force by Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government; that he took note of Sir T. Sander- 
son’s suggestions, and, the exclusive possession of the mouths. 
of the Orinoco being a question of capital interest for Vene- 
zuela, the promise of restoring them would be duly appreciated 
by the Government of the Republic. 

Not the slightest trace of the foregoing interview between 
Dr. Pulido and Sir T. Sanderson is to be found in the Blue 
Book! ; 

Persevering in their efforts to bring the question to a close, 
in spite of the many obstacles encountered, and to renew the 
interrupted diplomatic relations, the Government of Vene- 
zuela despatched to London, in 1893, another Confidential 
Agent, who should exert himself to attain these ends. Sefior 
Tomas Michelena was appointed to this end, and immedi- 
ately after his arrival, and his reception by Lord Rosebery, he 
entered upon the fulfillment of his duties. 

On May 26th, he presented a Pro-memoria containing the 
bases for the celebration of a preliminary agreement, with the 
view of re-establishing diplomatic intercourse and of amicably 
arranging the pending differences. In the Pro-memoria ap- 
peared the following clauses (Blue Book, pages 430, 431): 

«‘t, The Government of Great Britain claims certain terri- 
‘“¢tory in Guayana as successor in title of the Netherlands, and 
“the Government of Venezuela claims the same territory as 
“‘ being the heir of Spain; both Governments being inspired by 
“friendly intentions, and being desirous of putting an end to: 
“the differences which have arisen on this matter, and both 
“Governments wishing to pay all deference to the titles alleged 
“‘by either to prove its jurisdiction and proprietary rights over 
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«the territory in question, they agree and stipulate that as soon 
‘¢as official relations shall have been re-established between 
“‘the two countries, and after the ratification of the present 
«Preliminary Convention by both Governments, one or more 
‘‘ Delegates shall be named by each Party with full power 
“to conclude a Frontier Treaty, founded ona conscientious 
‘¢and complete examination by the said Delegates of the doc- 
«uments, titles, and data supporting the claims of either Party; 
‘it being agreed that the decision of doubtful points and the 
‘laying down of a frontier on the line of which the Delegates 
«may be unable to agree, shall be submitted to the final deci- 
«¢ sion, from which there shall be no appeal, of a Juridical Arbi- 
“ter, to be appointed, should the case arise, by common agree- 
«ment between the two Governments.” 

‘4. It shall be stipulated in the Preliminary Convention that 
«both Her Majesty’s Government and that of Venezuela 
«¢acknowledge and declare that the status quo of the boundary 
‘‘question is that which existed in 1850, when Sir Belford 
«Hinton Wilson, English Chargé d’Affaires at Caracas, for- 
‘«¢ mally declared, in the name of, and under express instructions 
*¢from Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, that no portion 
“of the territory in dispute should be occupied, and demanded 
«<and obtained a corresponding declaration from the Govern- 
“ment of Venezuela. This status quo shall be maintained 
“pending the conclusion of the Frontier Treaty mentioned 
4¢in 1,” 

Lord Rosebery refrained from offering, for the moment, 
any observation upon the proposals contained in clauses 2, 3, 
and 5 of the above mentioned Pro-memoria, relating to the 
celebration of a new ‘Treaty of Commerce and to pecuniary 
claims, and confined his attention solely to clauses 1 and 4. 
He proposed that the first clause should be amended by the 
following addition: “the said territory in dispute lies tothe west 
“of the line laid down in the Map communicated to the Govern- 
“ment of Venezuela on the 19th March, 1890, and to the east 
“of aline to be marked on the same Map running from the source 
“sof the River Cumano down that stream and up the Aima, and 
“ so along the Sierra Usapamo.” (Blue Book, page 433.) 
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With regard to the fourth clause, he alleged that the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela had, on several successive occasions, 
infringed the Agreement of 1850, by founding, in 1858, the 
village of Nueva Providencia on the south side of the River 
Yuruary; by granting, in 1876, licenses to trade and cut wood 
in the district of Barima and to the eastward of that district; 
by making a grant of great part of the disputed territory to 
General Pulgar, in 1881; and by making, in 1884, concessions 
to the Manoa Company and others. He further asserted that 
the British Government had distinctly declined to entertain 
proposals for the granting of concessions in the disputed terri- 
tory, and that it was only when the encroachments of the 
Manoa Company began to interfere with the peace and good 
order of the Colony, that “Her Mayjesty’s Government 
decided that an effective occupation of the territory could no 
longer be deferred, and steps were taken for publicly asserting 
what they believed to be the incontestable rights of Great 
Britain”; finally, “‘ those rights they are unable now to abandon, 
“and they could not consent that any status quo, except that now 
“existing, should remain in force during the progress of the nego- 
“ tiations.” (Blue Book, page 432.) 

Sefior Michelena vainly endeavored to demonstrate ‘to the 
Earl of Rosebery the injustice of his pretension that Vene- 
zuela, in the first Article of the proposed Agreement, should 
declare the question to be limited to the territory situated 
westward of Schomburgk’s line, which was equivalent to rec- 
ognizing as British territory all included within that line. 

In vain he recalled the last propositions made to Dr. Pulido, 
viz., that Great Britain should abandon the mouths of the 
Orinoco, and that the boundary should be fixed between 
Point Barima and the River Waini by means of a line start- 
ing from Point Mocomoco and striking on the southwest the 
River Amacuro. 

Lord Rosebery did not deign to continue the discussion, 
obstinately and laconically answering that Sefior Michelena’s 
arguments did not afford any opening for arriving at an un- 
derstanding upon the question atissue. (Blue Book, page 
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When the Venezuelan Representative complained that the 
authorities of Demerara had announced great schemes for ex- 
ploiting the northwest district (which extended to the mouth 
of the Orinoco and belonged to Venezuela) by means of cap- 
ital and companies from the Colony; when he complained 
that a party of twenty-nine expeditionists had been sent to the 
Upper Barima in order to expedite the works of the Dixon 
Company; and that all this was happening at a time when 
Venezuela was endeavoring to bring about an amicable ad- 
justment of the differences existing between herself and 
Gréat Britain as to these complaints, Lord Rosebery simply 
replied that those acts of jurisdiction did not constitute any 
infraction of, or encroachment upon, the rights of Venezuela: 
«They are, in fact,” he said, ‘no more than part of the 
‘“‘necessary administration of a territory which Her Majesty’s 
“Government consider to be indisputably a portion of the 
“ Colony of British Guiana, and to which, as it has been their 
‘duty to state more than once, they can admit noclaim on the 
«part of Venezuela.” (Blue Book, page 437.) 


ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED STATES Tie 
QUESTION. 


As early as 1876, the Government of Venezuela, in view 
of the declarations repeatedly made by the Government of 
the United States, and considering that as the strongest and 
oldest of the Republics of the new Continent, it was natural 
that she should give her powerful moral support to the others 
in their territorial disputes with European powers, the President 
of Venezuela deemed it proper to inform the President of the 
United States as to the condition of the relations of this country 
with Great Britain, which had assumed a vexatious character. 
This referred to the question of boundary between Venezuela 
aod British Guiana, and also to the extent of the maritime 
jurisdiction of the Republic. between the coast of the conti- 
nent and the Island of Trinidad. The Executive intended to 
propose to the British Government that these questions should 
be submitted to arbitration. With this object, an uninter- 
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rupted correspondence was carried on with the Government 
of Washington, through the Venezuelan Legation there as 
well as the United States Legation at Caracas, for the pur- 
pose of giving them information respecting the antecedents 
and course of this question, and of all other matters con- 
nected with it. Friendly advances on behalf of Venezuela 
were frequently made by the United States to the Court of 
St. James, and a relation of them was published when, by 
resolution of April rith, 1888, the Senate requested the 
Executive to communicate to it all the correspondence con- 
cerning the question. 

Among other notes there is one addressed, on February 
17th, by Mr. Bayard, then Secretary of State, to Mr. Phelps, 
Minister of the United States at London, accompanying a 
communication from the Venezuelan Diplomatic Agent at 
Washington respecting a protest made by the Governor of 
British Guiana, on December 31, 1887, against the validity of 
a concession granted by the Government of Venezuela for 
the construction of a railway from Ciudad Bolivar to Guaci- 
pati, a village of the Caratal District, under the pretext that 
it would pass through certain territories and lands situated 
within the limits of the Colony of British Guiana formed part ~ 
of it. : 
Mr. Bayard asserted that: “ The claim now stated to have 
«been put forth. by the authorities of British Guiana neces- 
‘“‘sarily gives rise to grave disquietude, and creates an appre- 
«hension that the territorial claim does not follow historical 
“traditions or evidence, but is apparently indefinite. At no 
“‘time hitherto does it appear that the district, of which Gua- 
‘ cipati is the center, has been claimed as British territory, or 
“that such jurisdiction has ever been asserted over its inhab- 
“‘itants; and if the reported decree of the Governor of British 
“Guiana be indeed genuine, it is not apparent how any line of 
“railway from Ciudad Bolivar to Guacipati could enter or 
‘‘traverse territory within the control of Great Britain.” 

The same instructions added: “Itis true that the line 
««claimed by Great Britain as the western boundary of British 
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‘Guiana is uncertain and vague. It is only necessary to ex- 
“ amine the British Colonial Office List for a few years back 
“to perceive this. In the issue for 1877, for instance, the line 
‘runs nearly southwardly from the mouth of the Amacuro to 
‘the junction of the Cotinga and Takutu rivers. In the issue 
“of 1887, ten years later, it makes a wide detour to the west- 
‘¢ ward, following the Yuruari. Guacipati lies considerably to 
“the westward of the line officially claimed in 1887, and it 
‘‘may perhaps be instructive to compare with it the map 
‘¢ which doubtless will be found in the Colonial Office List for 
‘the present year.” 

‘It may be well for you to express anew to Lord Salisbury 
‘‘the great gratification it would afford this Government to 
‘¢see the Venezuelan dispute amicably and honorably settled 
“ by arbitration or otherwise, and our readiness to do anything 
‘¢ we properly can to assist to that end.” 

‘In the course of your conversation you may refer to the 
‘publication in the London Financier of January 24 (a copy 
“of which you can procure and exhibit to Lord Salisbury), 
‘‘and express apprehension lest the widening pretensions of 
‘«‘ British Guiana to possess territory over which Venezuela’s 
“jurisdiction has never heretofore been disputed may not 
‘¢ diminish the chances for a practical settlement.” 

‘¢ If, indeed, it should appear that there is no fixed limit to: 
‘the British boundary claim, our good disposition to aid in a 
‘‘ settlement might not only Be SY but be obliged to give 
“place to a feeling of grave concern.’ 

In further demonstration of good will, the Government of 
the United States had tendered their good offices in order to 
promote an amicable settlement of the respective claims of 
Great Britain and Venezuela, and had even offered their arbitra- 
tion, if acceptable to both countries, with respect to the ques- 
tion at issue, which was understood to turn only upon histor- 
ical facts. | 

Lord Salisbury answered that although he appreciated the 
good feeling which had led the Government of the United 
States to offer their mediation in this dispute, the attitude as- 
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sumed by General Guzman Blanco in the question prevented 
him from submitting it then to the arbitration of a third power; 
that besides this, another offer of mediation had been received 
respecting the same contention, and it had been declined upon 
the same grounds. 

Later on, in May, 1890, the Government of the United 
States again offered their good offices to Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, in order to bring about the resumption of diplomatic 
intercourse between Great Britain and Venezuela, as a prelimi- 
nary step towards the settlement of the boundary dispute by 
arbitration. They thought that the joint proposals of Great 
Britain and the United States towards Portugal, which had 
just then been brought about, would make the occasion pro- 
pitious for submitting the boundary question to an international 
arbitration. The United States Minister to England was re- 
quested to_ propose to Lord Salisbury, with a view to an ac- 
commodation, that an informal conference be had in Washing- 
ton, or in London, of representatives of Great Britain, Vene- 
zuela, and the United States; it being understood that in such 
conference, the position of the United States would be one 
solely of impartial friendship toward both litigants. 

This proposal was also declined by the British Government 
for the reasons previously alleged; that they were right in 
complaining against Venezuela on account of the manner in 
which she had broken off relations; but that they were never- 
theless {inclined to overlook this point, owing to their desire 
that the re-establishment of amicable relations should be ac- 
companied by the settlement of the various pending contro- 
versies. ‘They added that Sefior Urbaneja had been informed 
of the terms upon which the agreement might be effected, an 
answer to which was expected from the Government of Vene- 
zuela; and they finally stated that they had informed Sefior 
Urbaneja of their willingness to abandon certain portions of 
the claim which they believed themselves entitled in strict 
right to make, and to submit other portions to arbitration, re- 
serving only that territory as to which they believed their 
rights admitted of no reasonable doubt. 
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The United States continued to be interested in this ques- 
tion; and for several successive years it has given rise to ob- 
servations made by the President in his ordinary annual 
messages, and always with the hope that a prompt solution 
might be arrived at, which should be satisfactory to both 
parties. 

On their part the successive Secretaries of State have acted 
with energy respecting the Venezuelan question. 

In his later message to Congress, the President of the United 
States again promised to renew the efforts theretofore made 
to bring about a restoration of diplomatic relations between 
the disputants, and to induce a reference of the boundary ques- 
tion to arbitration; a resort which Great Britain so completely 
favors in principle and respects in practice, and which was 
now earnestly sought by her weaker adversary. 

The Senate and House of Representatives, by Joint Reso- 
lution, unanimously adopted, recommended that the President’s 
suggestion, namely, that Great Britain and Venezuela refer 
their dispute as to the boundary to friendly arbitration, be 
earnestly recommended to the favorable consideration of both 
parties in interest. 

Later on, in his annual message dated December 2d, 1895, 
the President informed Congress that a despatch had been 
addressed, in July of the same year, to the United States Am- 
bassador at London for communication to the British Govern- 
ment, in which the attitude of the United States was set forth. 
He stated that the general conclusions therein formulated were 
in substance: “ that the traditional and established policy of 
“this Government is firmly opposed to a forcible increase by 
‘‘any European power of its territorial possessions on this 
‘continent; that this policy is as well founded in principle as it 
‘cis strongly supported by numerous precedents; that as a con- 
‘sequence the United States is bound to protest against the 
‘‘enlargement of the area of British Guiana in derogation of 
“the rights and against the will of Venezuela; that, considering 
“the disparity in strength of Great. Britain and Venezuela, 
‘the territorial dispute between them can be reasonably set- 
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‘“«tled only by friendly and impartial arbitration; and that the 
‘resort to such arbitration should include the whole contro- 
‘“‘versy, and is not satisfied if one of the powers concerned is 
“permitted to draw an arbitrary line through the territory in 
“ dispute and to declare that it will submit to arbitration only 
“the portion lying on one side of it.” 

Mr. Olney’s note to Mr. Bayard, dated July 2oth,. 1895, re- 
lating to the case of Venezuela, is a document of great im- 
portance. It is impossible to exhibit with greater accuracy 
the circumstances attending the question, and to demonstrate 

more forcibly the injustice of the proceedings of Great Britain 
in this unfortunate emergency. The diversity of the lines 
proposed by Great Britain, each one more unfavorable than 
the preceding one; the increase of her pretensions which, in 
only one year (from 1886 to 1887), were augmented 33,000 
square miles; especially her seizure, effected in October, 1837, 
of the territory situated to the west of the new line called 
Schomburgk’s; her refusal to agree to arbitration, except on 
the condition that Venezuela should confirm such usurpations, 
and reduce the question to new and unknown demands; her 
violent advance and stay in the disputed territory; all the acts 
by which she has endeavored to maintain the occupation of the 
most important river, Orinoco, which gives her predominance 
in the commerce of a great part of South America; her un- 
reasonable purpose to disregard moderate propositions of 
arbitration, and to decide the controversy upon her own au- 
thority alone, and under pretext of a long-standing possession ; 
her rejection of the mediation and good offices of the United 
States and of other nations: all these facts are clearly set forth 
in the above mentioned note, in order to prove that the prin- 
ciple followed in this case by England has been solely the sic 
volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas. Mr. Olney admirably 
elucidated the Monroe doctrine, formulated in 1823, with the 
concurrence of Great Britain herself, and which is opposed to 
all attempts on the part of European powers to extend their 
system to any portions of this hemisphere for the purpose of 
oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their des- 
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tiny, as dangerous to the peace and security of the United 
States; and contrary also to future colonization by European 
powers of the American continents which were fully occupied. 
Mr. Olney very ably recalls the application of the rule on va- 
rious occasions, the most striking of which was the evacuation 
of Mexico by the French upon the termination of the civil 
war; he considers that the Americans are indebted to it for 
the provisions of the Clay-Bulwer Treaty, which both neutral- 
ized any inter-oceanic canal across Central America, and ex- 
pressly excluded Great Britain from exercising any dominion 
over any part of Central America; he stated that it was used 
in the case of Cuba, as if justifying the position that, while the 
sovereignty of Spain will be respected, the island will not be 
permitted to become the possession of any other European 
power; and, finally, that it has been influential in bringing 
about the definite relinquishment of any assumed “Protectorate” 
by Great Britain over the Musquito coasts. Mr. Olney further 
explains how the doctrine has been developed, since it has 
been declared upon its authority that the existing American 
dependencies were no Jonger regarded as subject to transfer 
from one European power to another, and that when the pres- 
ent relation of colonies ceases, they are to become independ- 
ent powers; he also mentions the objections to arbitration 
of South American controversies by a European power, be- 
cause American questions, it is said, are for American deci- 
sion, and he recalls that on that ground the United States went 
so far as to refuse to mediate in the war between Chili and 
Peru jointly with Great Britain and France. | 

Mr. Olney declares that it is impossible to take into con- 
sideration an appeal to arms, which, if it were not condem- 
nable as a relic of barbarism and a crime in itself, so one-sided 
a contest could not be invited, nor even accepted by Great 
Britain, without distinct disparagement to her character as a 
civilized state. ; 

After various considerations upon the interest of the United 
States in the prosperity of the other American Republics, 
Mr. Olney comes to the following conclusions: 
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“ Thus, as already intimated, the British demand that her 
“(Great Britain’s) right to a portion of the disputed territory 
««shall be acknowledged before she will consent to an arbitra- 
“tion as to the rest, seems to stand upon nothing but her 
“own ipse dixit. She says to Venezuela, in substance: ‘You 
““¢ean get none of the debatable land by force, because you 
“¢are not strong enough; you can get none by treaty, because 
<<] will not agree; and you can take your chance of getting 
«<a portion by arbitration, only if you first agree to abandon 
“*to me such other portion as I may designate’. It is not 
“perceived how such an attitude can be defended, nor how it 
“is reconcilable with that love of justice and fair play so €m- — 
‘‘inently characteristic of the English race. It in effect de- 
««prives Venezuela of her free agency and puts her under 
“virtual duress. Territory acquired by reason of it will be 
“as much wrested from her by the strong hand as if occupied 
“by British troops or covered by British fleets. It seems, 
“therefore, quite impossible that this position of Great Britain 
«should be assented to by the United States, or that, if such 
“¢nosition be adhered to with the result of enlarging the 
“bounds of British Guiana, it should not be regarded as 
“amounting, in substance, to an invasion and conquest of 
“¢ Venezuelan territory.” 

‘“‘In these circumstances the duty of the President appears 
“to him unmistakable and imperative. Great Britain’s asser- 
“tion of title to the disputed territory, combined with her 
‘refusal to have that title investigated, being a substantial ap- 
“propriation of the territory to her own use, not to protest 
“and give warning that the transaction will be regarded as 
“injurious to the interests of the people of the United States, 
‘as well as oppressive in itself, would be to ignore an estab- 
“lished policy with which the honor and welfare of this coun- 
“try are closely identified. While the measures necessary or 
“‘ proper for the vindication of that policy are to be determined 
‘by another branch of the Government, it is clearly for the 
«« Hxecutive to leave nothing undone which may tend to render 
“such determination unnecessary.” 
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Mr. Olney finally instructs Mr. Bayard to read this commu- 
nication to Lord Salisbury, and expects a definite decision upon 
the point whether Great Britain will consent or will decline to 
submit the Venezuelan boundary question in its entirety to 
impartial arbitration. 

After making such observations as he thought opportune, 
and which have been already refuted in the Memorandum of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Venezuela, dated March 
25th last, Lord Salisbury said, on November 26th, 1895, that 
Her Macresty’s Government could not “ consent to entertain 
‘“‘or to submit to the arbitration of another power or of for- 
‘“‘elgn jurists, however eminent, claims based on the extrava- 
‘gant pretensions of Spanish officials in the last century, and 
‘involving the transfer of large numbers of British subjects, 
‘who have for many years enjoyed the settled rule of a 
‘“‘ British colony, to a nation of different race and language, 
‘‘whose political system is subject to frequent disturbance, 
‘‘and whose institutions as yet too often afford very inadequate 
‘“‘ protection to life and property~” | 

On receiving this answer, the President of the United 
States addressed to Congress, on December 17th, 1895, a 
special Message wherein he suggested that an adequate appro- 
priation be made for the expenses of a Commission, to be 
appointed by the Executive, for the purpose of determining. 
the true divisional* line between the Republic of Venezuela 
and British Guiana, the necessary investigation and report 
upon the matter to be made and presented with the 
least possible delay, after giving due weight to all avail- 
able records, and facts, in support of the claims of both par- 
ties. The President adds: ‘ When such a report is made 
‘‘and accepted, it will, in my opinion, be the duty of the 
“United States to resist, by every means in its power, as a 
«willful aggression upon its rights and interests, the appro- 
‘‘priation by Great Britain of any lands, or the exercise of 
‘‘ governmental jurisdiction over any territory which, after 
‘‘investigation we have determined of right belongs to 
“Venezuela.” 
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Four days afterwards the appropriation suggested by the 
President was unanimously granted by Congress. 

The Commission was then organized and entered upon the 
performance of its duties. Both Venezuela and Great Britain 
have sent to it their briefs, documents, and maps, and owing 
to the activity it has displayed in the preliminary studies, it is 
confidently believed that it will soon terminate its labors. 

Théfé is reason to believe that so transcendental a measure 
will léfd to the friendly and honorable settlement of this long-' 
continued and vexatious controversy. General Crespo’s Ad- 
ministration has had the inexpressible glory of witnessing the 
intervention of the United States in this dispute, speaking in 
the name of seventy millions of souls, and placing its power- 
ful influence in the balance in order to incline it to the side of 
justice. The Republic will never be able to requite such 4 
conduct, although the President, the Congress, the Corpora- 
tions, the People, and the States have hastened to manifest, in 
an extraordinary manner, their gratitude for the attitude assumed 
by the high powers of the Great American Nation in the 
question at issue, with a full knowledge of the case and the 
assurance of Venezuela’s right in demanding justice in a mat- 
ter on which depends her welfare, her progress, and her exist- 
ence. Not only Venezuela, but also the whole world applauds 
the act of energy and international morality to which the 
United States has attached its name and prestige. 

The United States has continued its able efforts.for the pur- 
pose of bringing the contest intothe path of unfettered arbi- 
tration, and has combated the pretension to exclude therefrom 
the districts settled upto January, 1887; for to admit this would 
be equivalent to a ratification of the usurpations committed up 
to the present by Great Britain, in spite of the continual pro- 
tests of Venezuela; and all this has been done without hin- 
drance to the labors of the indefatigable Commission of 
Investigation at Washington. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE MAPS APPENDED. TO 
THE «BLUE BOOK.” 


Map I, 


In reference to Map No, 1, the Blue Book states that’it is 
‘¢an extract from an official chart of the Dutch West India 
‘‘ Company, contemporaneous with their Charters, and one of 
‘‘a series, to the first of which the date 1621 is assigned. The 
‘date of this particular map is approximately 1635. It only 
‘¢ deals with the coast line, and shows the reputed territory of 
“the Dutch West India Company as extending westward 
«beyond Point Barima.”—(Blue Book, page 39.) 

There is a note on the map which reads: ‘*‘Copied from 
the West India Chart representing . . . . . all the-sea- 
coastsof . . . . . America comprised in the Conces- 
sion granted by Their High Mightinesses the States-General 
of the United Netherlands to the General West India aot 
pany ”—as though extending beyond Point Barima. | 

At that date the independence of the Low Countries was 
not yet recognized, and, for the same reason, they did not 
constitute a nation capable of acquiring, and much less of fix- 
ing limits of territories conterminous with those of other na- 
tions. The coast line which is marked as belonging to the 
Dutch, begins at the River Amazon and extends as far as the 
River Amacuro, which latter river, nevertheless, is not 
claimed by England as having pertained to the Dutch, but as 
a limit indicated by nature. In various parts of the Prelimi- 
nary Statement of the Blue Book, it is repeated that, from | 
1648 to 1796, the Dutch remained in uninterrupted posses- 
sion of all the coast line from the River Corentin to Barima, 
but nothing is said of the Amacuro. It is asserted that the 
concession granted to the Dutch West India Company made 
no mention of the Orinoco as being the limit of the said Com- 
pany’s jurisdiction. 

Finally, the map was made by the party interested, and un- 
doubtedly with the object of increasing the extension of the 
territories claimed to have been granted. 
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Respecting Map No. 2, the Preliminary Statement says: 
« This.is a map contained in an atlas by the leading Dutch 
“‘ seographer of the period, Blaeuw; its date is 1640; it is 
“coloured so as to show the boundary of the Dutch and 
«¢ Spanish Colonies along the Orinoco. This map was. copied, 
‘*with the Orinoco boundary still more accurately defined, Py 
« Jannsen in 1647.” (Blue Book, page 39. ) 

It has a foot-note which reads: ‘Reproduced by rie 
lithography from the original, British Museum, 4 Table 9, 
Plate 120. ‘The yellow color is understood to: indicate the 
Dutch Boundary.” 7 

» The authority for this information is not stated. . Similar 
maps have -been seen, but without colors, wherein the 
lines are not drawn asin the present one. Furthermore, this 
is also a Dutch map, like the preceding one. 


MAP 3. 


«This isan extract from a map officially prepared for the 
“ Committee of Trade and Plantations in the year 1733, and 
“seen and approved by Edmund Halley, the Astronomer 
“Royal. This map shows the Dutch boundary extending 
“from the Orinoco River to the westward of Point Barima.” 
(Blue Book, page 39.) | 

It is entitled “ Map of Surinam, extract from a Map of the 
British Empire in America with settlements adjacent thereto, 
executed with the approbation of the Lord Commissioners of 
Trade and Plantations, etc., by Edmund Halley, F. R. S., 
Astronomer Royal, 1733.” 

All this signifies that the map in question was made by an 
Englishman with the approbation of Englishmen. A red line 
indicates the Dutch possessions, and a yellow line the Spanish 
ones. According to this map, the Dutch possessions not only 
extend to the mouths of the Orinoco, but also include all the 
islands of the Delta. The line follows parallel with the course 
of the Orinoco, and afterwards deviates from it and inclines 
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to the southwest, leaving within the territory of Surinam va- 
rious affluents of the great river and parts of others. 

In 1667 the Colony of Surinam ceased to belong to Great 
Britain, who, by the Treaty of Breda, then. ceded it to Hol- 
land in exchange for the latter’s possessionsin North America, 
viz., what is now called the State of New York. 

Mr. Halley does not explain how, in 1733, the Colony of 
Surinam still formed a part of the British Empire in America. 

Surinam, since 1667, has belonged to the Low Countries, 
and, according t6 the limits laid down by Schomburgk on his 
map of British Guiana, the boundary line between the two 
Colonies is the River Corentin. 

Nevertheless, on Halley’s map the name of Surinam has 
been placed so as to comprise Essequibo, Demerara, and Ber- 
bice, which were not even occupied by Great Britain in 1733, 
which she invaded in 1781, 1796, and 1803, and which she 
definitely acquired only in 1814. 

There is no rashness, therefore, in affirming that such a 
map is entirely valueless, and that, were its validity admitted, 
it would be the cause of the premature disappearance of the 
Dutch Colonies from Guiana. 

Nor must it be said that the original from which Halley ex- 
tracted it was made before 1667, previous to the cession of 
Breda, because, then, this explanation would be neutralized by 
the other objections already noted, or else military occupation 
would appear as giving right. 


Map 4. 


With regard to this map, the Blue Book makes the follow- 
ing assertions (pages 39-40): ‘‘ This is an extract from D’An- 
“ ville’s Map of ‘Amérique Méridionale,’ the date of ,which is 
«1748. D’Anville is reputed one of the best geographers of 
‘‘ his day, and his map shows that he had unusual opportuni- 
“ties of information. The map is referred to in the Dutch 
«* remonstrance of the 21st July, 1769. It was compiled largely 
“from Spanish sources, and adopted in the year 1796 by 
«« Sobreviela, a Mission Father, who had personal knowledge 
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“of Guiana. It shows the boundary of Dutch Guiana as 
“ starting a little east of Point Barima, but it is to be noticed 
“that the Amacura is placed a little to the east of the River 
“ Barima. The interior of the country is shown with fair ac- 
“curacy, except that the mountains in which the Yuruari 
‘“‘takes its rise are too far from the Orinoco. As far as can 
‘be gathered from the map, the boundary between the terri- 
‘‘tories of Spaniards and the Dutch was the watershed of the 
“rivers which run to the Atlantic and Orinoco respectively. 

‘This was the view taken by other contemporaneous geog- 
‘“‘raphers, notably Vaugoudy, King’s Geographer, of Paris, 
“in 1750, and Thomas Kitchin, Hydrographer to the King 
“of England, in 1760.” In page qr: “ D’Anville’s map 
‘‘was adopted, not only by Sobreviela, but by other geog- 
‘‘raphers of Spain, Great Britain, and other countries.”’ 

In the map itself, the author shows himself grateful to M. 
de la Condamine for information given, chiefly respecting the 
course of the Amazon and of the rivers which flow into it. 

M. de la Condamine was cited by Dr. Fortique in his note 
to Lord Aberdeen, dated January 3ist, 1844, in the following 
terms: “Dutch Guiana begins on the River Marowine and 
“terminates at the Essequibo; there remains for Spanish 
««Guiana the country comprehended between the Essequibo, 
“at which the Dutch colony terminates, and the Orinoco.” 
(Blue Book, page 249). 

If M. de la Condamine merited D’Anville’s praises on 
account of the information he had acquired, owing to his 
active and enlightened researches and to his own observations, 
it is impossible to despise his opinion respecting the limits of 
Dutch Guiana, so different from those indicated by D’Anville. 

The Blue Book acknowledges two errors in this map, viz.: 
the Amacuro is placed to the east of the Barima, and the 
mountains in which the Yuruary takes its rise are too far 
from the Orinoco. If this were not sufficient to discredit it, 
other inaccuracies extant would contribute to the same end. 

It is a fact that the Cuyuni and the Mazaruni join each 
other and, forming one river alone, flow into the Esse- 
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quibo ; whereas, on D’Anville’s map, the Cuyuni runs 
directly and separately into the Essequibo, into which the 
Mazaruni has previously fallen. 

In D’Anville’s map the Yuruary runs from the southwest 
to the northeast towards the Cuyuni, and on Map A, inserted 
at the beginning of the Blue Book, the Yuruary flows from 
the northwest to the southeast. 

No private authority can successfully oppose that of the 
Spanish Government, which in 1762, in 1765, in 17795 and in 
1791, declared that the Dutch Colonies were situated on the 
Essequibo, this ‘being asserted also by Governors Diguja, 
Centurion, ait and PCS: and by the Comma Re- 
quena, etc. ) | 

D’Anville did not express the reasons which led him to 
place the Dutch limit at the Barima, nor can his opinion su- 
persede that of Dutch authors like Netscher, who contradict 
it, although they acknowledge the existence at Barima of a 
trading “ post” during a brief period ; nor that of the English- 
man Rodway, who admits the fact of the abandonment of the 
said post and the right of Spain to consider the entire Orinoco 
as her own; nor that of other French cartographers of a 
period subsequent to 1748, who place the Dutch limit at the 
Essequibo or at Cape Nassau; nor that of English geogra- 
phers whose charts have been sent to Washington, ' some e of 
which mark the disputed boundary at the Esséquibo. 


Map 5. 


“This! is’ a sketch “map by the Dutch Director-General, 
“made in 1749. Itis not to scale, but it shows approximately 
‘the relative position of the Dutch settlements, and the pro- 
‘‘nosed Spanish Mission, against the establishment of which, 
‘che and the States-General protested.’ (Blue Book, page 40.) 

The map is entitled “Sketch Map by Governor Storm 
Van’s Gravesande, 1749, Rios Essequebe et Demerary ”: and 
at the foot appear the following words: ‘Copied from a 
parchment map in the Ryks archief at Hague. No. 1496. 
July 15, 1887.—J. A. Swettenham.” 


1 And are now before the Commission. 
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It is not known who this Mr. Swettenham is. The map is 
by an interested party, no less than the Dutch Director-Gen- 
eral of Essequibo himself, to whom so much interest is at- 
tributed in the progress of the Colony, an important detail of 
which he doubtless considered to be the increase of its territory. 

He places on the northern side of the Orinoco the Missions 
of the Arragonese Capuchins, and on the opposite side those 
of the Jesuits and of the Catalonian Capuchins, and also those 
simply called Capuchin Missions. Near the last, and on the 
banks of the River Cuyuni, are written the words “ New 
Mission, Road of Ignace Consetrall,” which mission is perhaps 
the one, the establishment of which was protested against, as 
is asserted, but without proof. 

According to the agreement of 1734, the Missions of the 
Catalonian Capuchins, of the Jesuits, and of the Observant 
Fathers, were situated south of the Orinoco. 

The map extends on the coast side from the River Mar- 
towyne as far as the River Orinoco and the Golfo Triste, as 
af these were a part of Essequibo and Demerara. 

Lastly, this map is not oriented as maps should be. 


Map 6. 


The Blue Book, on page 40, says: ‘‘ This map, dated 1783, 
“‘ of the coast of Guiana from the Orinoco to the Amazon and 
‘‘inland parts so far as they had been explored by the French 
‘and Dutch engineers, was prepared from the observations of 
““Captain Thompson, of the British ship ‘ Hyena’ of the Royal 
‘Navy, who himself was in Guiana in 1781 and administered 
“the Government of the Colony of Berbice, Essequibo, and 
““Demerary after their conquest from the Dutch. The bound- 
‘‘ary upon the coast extends as far as Point Barima, and there 
“is a statement that the westward boundary corresponded with 
“the River Barima which 1s marked westward of the Amacuro.” 

In 1781 the English occupied the Dutch colonies during a 
brief period, as, in the following year, they were deprived of 
them by the French. ‘Therefore, not being owner of the said 
colonies, the British could not validly determine their bound- 
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aries ; and Captain Thompson’s observations cannot have beem 
very exact when he fell into the error of placing the Barimz 
west of the Amacuro, thus inverting their geographical posi- 
tions. 

For this reason, and considering Captain Thompson’s natural 
interest in extending the limits of the conquest achieved by his 
countrymen, no credit whatever can be given to this map, 
which was only intended as a means of securing the favor of 
the Home Government. 

It was also inscribed ‘‘To the Merchants of Barbadoes and 
Guayana as a Testimony of Affection, and for the Benefit of the 
Trade in Facilitating the Navigation of the Coast of Guayana.” 
On this account, it also includes the islands of Barbadoes,, 
Tobago, Grenada, and Trinidad. 

It is opportune to repeat that, having guaranteed, by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, to Spain the integrity of her dominions in 
America, England made it impossible for herself to do Spain the 
injury of encroaching upon those dominions; and that, being 
obliged, moreover, by the Treaty of October 28th, 1790, not 
to found in South America any establishment on its coasts and 
adjacent islands to the south of those parts of the said coasts. 
and adjacent islands already occupied by Spain, neither could 
England found establishments south of the coast of the Ori- 
noco already occupied by Spain. It is true that, in conformity 
with the secret article of the said convention, the fulfillment of 
this clause was postponed, it being stipulated that it would not 
be in force while no establishment was founded in the said 
places by subjects of another power. Such a contingency, 
however, has not occurred, for, since 1790, no settlement has. 
been made in the places named by subjects of any other power. 


Map 7. 


‘This is a reproduction of the inset upon the Dutch map of 
‘‘the Colony of Essequibo and Demerara prepared by Major 
““yon Bouchenroeder, an officer in the Dutch army. The 
‘‘ original map is dated in 1796 and it was published in 1798. It 
‘“sives the western boundary as on the River Barima, placed 
‘‘ westward of the River Amacuro.”’ (Blue Book, page 40.) 
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First of all, it is to be noted that this is a Dutch map, the 
work of an officer in the army of the Batavian Republic, and 
that it is presented with an avowal of the erroneous situation 
given to the Rivers Barima and Amacuro by placing them in 
positions, the reverse of which they really occupy. He seems 
to have drawn in red the boundary line at the River Barima, 
but does not explain the meaning of this color, nor of the green 
with which the islands are marked. 

It is pertinent to read what the modern Dutch historian, 
Netscher, says of this map in his Appendix relating to the boun- 
dary question pending between Venezuela and British Guiana: 
‘“‘England, on the contrary,” he states, ‘‘claims for British 
‘‘Guiana a boundary line situated much more to the west 
‘“‘along the Amacuro near Barima, probably founding her 
‘‘claims on the Map, superficial to a certain extent, of Bou- 
‘*chenroeder (1798), on Mr. Robert Schomburgk’s Map (1841), 
‘‘and especially upon the circumstance that, according to these 
‘‘maps and other old reports, there existed formerly, in the 
‘‘seventeenth century, near the mouths of the Barima and of 
‘‘the Amacuro, a Dutch post, it thus being evident, according 
‘‘to the opinion of the English Government, that the territory 
‘of the Colony, previously belonging to the Low Countries, 
‘‘and now to Great Britain, extended as far as the Orinoco.”’ 


‘‘On Bouchenroeder’s map (1798) are also to be seen two 
‘‘military posts situated near each other, one close to the Pom- 
‘‘eron and the other close to the Moroco.” 

“The motive, then, which led Major Bouchenroeder, in 17098, 
‘to fix on his map, with such certainty, near the Barima, the 
‘‘boundary of what was then Essequibo, is incomprehensible to 
‘us, and we can only attribute it to a desire of satisfying the 
‘‘national pride of his sovereign, the Executive Power of the 
‘«State of the Batavian Republic.” 

‘‘His method of proceeding cannot, surely, be the result of 
‘fan exact investigation, for we are persuaded that he never 
‘‘visited the territory personally, this being evident, among 
‘‘other reasons, from the circumstance of his having given in 
‘‘his map the name of Barima to the Amacuro and that of 
‘‘Amacuro to the Barima.”’ 
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Map 8. 


? 


«This map,” says the Blue Book (pages 40-41), “is an 
“extract from that published by Depons in the year 1804 in 
‘‘his work entitled ‘ Voyage a la partie orientale de la Terre 
““<Rerme dans |’ Amérique Méridionale fait pendant les années 
‘¢ 1801-4.’ It was taken from a manuscript map in the archives 
‘¢of Caracas, and shows by a dotted line a narrow limit of the 
‘‘ Dutch possessions similar to that which was suggested by 
‘¢ Centurion in the map referred to at page 16 of this statement, 
‘and subsequently followed by Surville y Villerey. The 
‘‘Caribs and other Indians between that line and the Orinoco 
‘‘are, however, marked as ‘independent,’ and the text of the 
‘¢ work has the passage : 

“<Itis agreed that Spanish Guiana, which on the maps is 
‘‘©¢made to occupy 30 leagues of coast, does not in fact occupy 
‘an inch.’” 

In Volume III, Chapter VII, of the work above cited, the 
author says the following : 

«Surinam, Essequibo and Demerari are Dutch pessessions 
‘¢bounded on the east by the sea; on the south, by the river 
“‘ Maroni; on the north, by the river Essequibo, according to 
“‘ the Treaties, but they have furtively extended these bound- 
‘caries to Cape Nassau; on the west by Spanish Guiana; the 
“‘ portion of Guiana remaining to the Spaniards is bounded on 
“the east by the sea, from Cape Nassau to the mouth of the 
‘¢ Orinoco, distant one from the other about thirty leagues.” 

On the same mapof Depons, which represents the Captaincy- 
General of Caracas, there is a dotted line which apparently in- 
dicates the limit of Dutch Guiana, and which, beginning at 
Cape Nassau, runs to the southwest as far as the 62d meridian, 
and thence follows a southeasterly and southerly direction until 
it joins the river Cuyuni. 

On the other hand, the passage cited from Depons, on page 
41 of the Blue Book, is not only badly translated, but has been 
garbled. ‘The words of the text are as follows: 

“Tl est en effet constant que la Guyane Espagnole, qui 
«sur les cartes parait occuper trente lieues de cotes, de l’ em- 
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‘‘Bouchure de |’ Orénoque au Cap Nassau, n’en occupe pas 
“‘un pouce, car les naturels ont défendu leur indépendance.”’ 

This, literally translated, means: 

‘‘Tt is, in fact, certain that Spanish Guiana, which, on the 
“charts, seems to occupy thirty leagues of coast, from the 
‘‘mouth of the Orinoco to Cape Nassau, does not occupy an 
‘‘inch of it, for the natives have defended their independence.”’ 

It is to be noted that the third Blue Book, recently published, 
contains, on pages i and 2, the following words, which modify 
the principle of strict occupation : 

“The territory which belongs to a nation in a country 
‘“sparsely populated is not confined to the spots or areas which 
‘‘have themselves been the subject of occupation. It is well 
‘‘ established by the law of nations that the extent of the terri- 
“tory to which a nation can justly lay claim depends upona 
‘number of considerations. Regard must be had to the physi- 
‘“cal features of the country itself, and to the question whether 
‘‘the situation and character of the areas occupied would en- 
‘‘able the nation to which the occupants belong to control the 
‘‘adjoining district, and to prevent, if necessary, hostile 
‘‘ageression.”’ 


MAP 9. 


‘‘This map shows the various proposals of boundary lines 
“referred to in the papers.”’ (Blue Book, page 41.) 

Nevertheless, it is to be noted that omission has been made 
of the two proposals presented by Lord Rosebery and which 
occupy: the first one, of 1886, pages 356-357 of the Blue 
~ Book; and the second, of 1893, pages 432--433. 

In the first of these proposals it is suggested that the terri- 
tory declared to be in dispute be divided by an Arbitrator or 
by a Joint Commission, and this is perhaps the reason for the 
omission. It may be, also, that it is desired to relieve Lord 
Rosebery from the disagreeable position in which he is placed 
by his different manner of considering the same question in 
1886 and in 1893. 

It must not be forgotten that the reasons alleged by him in 
1893 for not accepting the project presented at that time by 
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Sefior Michelena, viz., that the arrangement on the basis agreed 
to in 1850, not to occupy or encroach upon the disputed terri- 
tory, had been disturbed by Venezuela on several successive 
occasions, existed already in 1886, when, for the first time, 
negotiations were carried on with Lord Rosebery concerning 
this question. 

This map, which contains the various British lines, shows 
the extended Schomburgk line as being the one described by 
him in 1841, as was asserted by Lord Salisbury to Sefior Ur- 
baneja, in his memorandums of February roth and 13th, 1890. 

Nevertheless, in a special map of British Guiana, which elu- 
cidates the boundary dispute between Venezuela and British 
Guiana, 1895--6, published in London, George Philip & Son, 32 
Fleet street, E. C., Liverpool, 45--51 South Castle street—are 
to be found two Schomburgk lines, one denominated ‘‘ Original 
Schomburgk Line,” marked with an unbroken red line, and the 
other called ‘Extension of the Schomburgk Line,’’ marked 
with a broken red line; the former extends beyond the 62d 
meridian; the latter embraces much less space. 

It has already been noted that the Director of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London asserts that the first Schom- 
burgk line was extended; and this is likewise virtually affirmed 
by the London “ Times” of October 12th, 1895. 


SUMMARY. 


In the preceding pages, the following conclusions have been 
clearly established: 

1—The whole territory of Guayana, from the Orinoco to the 
Amazon, belonged to Spain by virtue of the Pope’s donation, 
and because she discovered, explored, and peopled America in 
general and especially Guayana. 

2—Even in the absence of the aforesaid titles, the territory 
of Guayana pertained to Spain by right of its contiguity to the 
domain which formed the rest of the Captaincy-General of Ven- 
ezuela and the Viceroyalty of New Granada. 

3—Spain always proclaimed her rights over America by 
means of her treaties and her laws, particularly those denomi- 
nated the Recapitulation of the Indies. 
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4—The United Provinces of the Low Countries recognized 
those rights of Spain by accepting from her, in the Treaty of 
Munster of 1648, a confirmation of the acquisitions which they 
had made, as her enemies, in the West Indies. 

§5—The aforesaid rights were also recognized by England in 
the Treaty of Madrid of 1670, whereby Spain granted to the 
King of Great Britain, his heirs and successors, that they should 
“‘hold, keep, and enjoy forever, with the plenary right of 
sovereignty, dominion, possession, and property, all those 
lands, regions, islands, colonies, and places whatsoever, being 
or situated in the West Indies, or any part of America, which 
the said King of Great Britain or his subjects did then hold and 
possess, so as that in regard thereof or upon any color or pre- 
tence whatsoever, nothing more might or ought to be urged, 
nor any question or controversy moved concerning the same 
hereafter. Great Britain attached so much importance to this 
treaty that she had it renewed in 1713, 1763, 1783. 

6—Great Britain seriously contradicts herself and destroys 
the basis of her arguments when, after asserting that Guayana 
was open to occupation, and that the Spaniards had there only 
the village of St. Thomé, she nevertheless seeks the acquies- 
cence of Spain in order to justify the legitimacy of the Dutch 
possessions in the territory of Guayana. 

7—Great Britain also contradicts herself by invoking occu- 
pation as the only title to the acquisition of territories, and then 
by asserting that she has made new discoveries in places to 
which the Dutch had established a claim. 

8—Great Britain again contradicts herself on pretending that 
occupation is the only means of acquiring, and yet by agreeing 
with Venezuela that both nations should abstain from occupy- 
ing the territory in dispute between them. 

9—The principle of contiguity cannot be applied to the 
territory occupied by the Dutch in Guayana, because this prin- 
ciple already covered the discoveries made by Spain. 

10—Neither the Dutch nor the British discovered the Orinoco 
or the Essequibo, or any of the affluents of either, such as the 
Cuyuni, Masaruni, Yuruary, etc. 
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11—If itis true that the Dutch held, as is alleged, ‘‘ posts” im 
Barima and on the Cuyuni, it is no less true that they were 
destroyed by the Spaniards or abandoned by their builders, and. 
were never restored or reoccupied by the Dutch. 

12—Spain never assented to the Dutch acquisitions, except- 
ing those existing at the date of the Treaty of Munster of 1648, 
wherein their limits were not specified. 

13—Neither did the Treaty of 1814, by which Holland ceded. 
to Great Britain the ‘‘ establishments’ of Essequibo, Demerara, 
and Berbice, determine their extension. 

I14—Spain always repelled the advances of the Dutch, and 
sanctioned their presence in the Essequibo only in the Treaty 
of Extradition of 1791, wherein the said river is named as be- 
longing to them. 

15—The line given as Schomburceee is not the one drawn by 
him as the result of his investigations, but another which has- 
been considerably extended. 

16—The line lately attributed to Schomburgk is not in accord 
with his writings, for, although he has said, for instance, in his- 
Description of British Guiana (page 50), that the Macusis. 
Indians are bordered to the north by the Arecunas, who inhabit. 
the mountainous regions at the head-waters of the Caroni and. 
Cuyuni, andare more properly the inhabitants of the Venezuelan 
territory ; still the said line leaves the entire course of the 
Cuyuni within the territory of British Guiana. 

17—Schomburgk’s maps, according to his own avowal, are 
far from being perfect; because they were partly based upon 
information from the Indians, and upon local traditions, as. 
asserted by Lord Salisbury. 


18—The occupation by the Dutch in Barima, Moroco, Pu- 
maron, and Cuyuni, was not real occupation capable of giving 
international dominion to any state; but merely the estab- 
ment of mercantile “ posts’’ for the purpose of purchasing 
Indians sold into slavery by the Caribs. 

19—Even at the best, these posts, having been destroyed or 
abandoned and never re-established, could produce no effect 
against the title of Spain. 
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20—Neither the Dutch in their time, nor their British suc- 
cessors in theirs, ever included the places spoken of in the acts 
of the political organization of their establishments. 

21—The English had no legal power to fix their boundaries. 
with the Spaniards during the time they held military occupa- 
tion of those places. 

22—The English could not fix those boundaries, even after 
having definitely acquired the said places; because, in affairs 
common to conterminous States, no one of these can settle 
them by its own authority without attacking ipso facto the 
sovereignty and independence of the other or others. 

23—Such a right cannot be derived by any one of such 
States from the infraction, committed by either of them, of 
an agreement not to occupy territories in dispute. 

24—In consequence of the foregoing, the appropriation by 
Great Britain of a territory she had spontaneously declared 
to be in dispute with Venezuela, is an unjustifiable offense 
against the rights of the Republic. 

25—All the absurdity of such an oppressive act is shown 
by the grounds on which it was based on October 24th, 1886, 
viz., that although the limits between British Guiana and 
the Republic of Venezuela were in dispute, it had come within 
the cognizance of Her Majesty’s Government that certain 
concessions of lands had been made, or were about to be 
made, by the Government of Venezuela in the territory claimed 
by Great Britain. 

26—Such proceedings can have no validity as against Ven- 
ezuela, because after having found all friendly remonstrances. 
unavailing, she has opposed them by way of reprisals in the 
suspension of diplomatic relations, and by repeated protests, 
made before the British Government itself as well as before all 
civilized nations and the world in general, against the acts of 
spoliation executed by Great Britain in detriment of the Re- 
public ; which acts Venezuela would not, in any case, recog- 
nize as capable of altering, in the least, the rights she has _ in- 
herited from Spain, but which she would always be willing to 
submit to the award of a third power. 
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27—With the same object, and whenever a new motive has 
been given for it, Venezuela has reiterated her protests, more 
particularly those against the many extensions sought to be 
given to the British frontier. 

28—The declaration made by Great Britain since 1890, 
repeated in 1893, and forwarded in 1895 to the United States 
of America, is evidently and notoriously unjust, viz., that ‘*Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot admit any question as to their 
‘title to territory within the line surveyed by Sir R. Schom- 
burgk in 1841, and laid down on Hebert’s Map,” which was 
enclosed to Dr. Modesto Urbaneja, Agent of Venezuela in 
London. 

29—Owing to so numerous and powerful motives, Vene- 
zuela has been under the necessity of continually protesting 
against the encroachments of the British, and of establishing 
at the same time posts in divers places in order to check, as 
they have checked efficaciously, new advances of the English 
by the rivers Amacuro and Cuyuni. 

30—It is a fact that such advances had been carried on, 
at first slowly and stealthily, but since the year 1884, rapidly 
and overtly. 

31—According to what has been noted by the Government 
of the United States since 1888 through their Secretary of 
State, the boundaries of British Guiana have been progres- 
sively extended to the detriment of Venezuela. Thus, from 
1885 to 1886, the area was enlarged by 33,000 square miles; an 
extension which could not be explained by any recognized ces- 
sion or conquest. Itis so asserted in the Report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the United States for 1892; and 
it is repeated in a communication of the Acting Secretary of 
State, published as a complement to Mr. Olney’s note of July 
20th, 1895, addressed to Mr. Bayard, American Minister in 
London, and based upon the British Colonial Office List of 
1885 and 1886, and upon the maps contained in the two vol- — 
umes mentioned. } 

32—In consideration of the doctrine proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Monroe in 1823, and since called by his name; and con- 
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‘sidering the United States, for many reasons, the natural 
protector of the Hispano-American Republics, to whom, 
including Venezuela, they have rendered many services; the 
Venezuelan Government appealed to the Government at 
Washington in order to obtain, by their aid, the consent of 
Great Britain to an arbitration as a just means of settling the 
question of boundary with British Guiana, as England had 
already done on several other occasions. 

_ 33—This appeal being favorably received by the Congress 
and the Executive of the United States, earnest representa- 
tions have been made to the Cabinet of St. James in the hope 
of obtaining its acquiescence. 

34—Mr. Olney, Secretary of State of the United States, 
wrote upon this subject, on July 20th, 1895, a long communi- 
cation to be presented to Lord Salisbury, Her Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, wherein 
the Monroe doctrine is invoked as the chief motive for his 
intervention in the matter; as well as Lord Salisbury’s repeated 
refusal to agree to the arbitration proposed by Venezuela 
otherwise than by limiting it to new and inadmissible conditions, 
and excluding therefrom the territories which Great Britain had 
been seizing upon since 1844, as is admitted by Lord Salis- 
bury himself in his note to Sir Julian Pauncefote, British Am- 
bassador at Washington, dated November 26th last. 

35—Lord Salisbury stated in the above mentioned note that 
the British Government “cannot consent to entertain, or to 

‘submit to the arbitration of another power or of foreign 
“jurists, however eminent, claims based on the extravagant 
«¢ pretensions of Spanish officials in the last century, and 
“involving the transfer of large numbers of British subjects, 
‘‘who have for many years enjoyed the settled rule of a 
“ British colony, to a nation of different race and language, 
*‘ whose political system is subject to frequent disturbance, and 
“« whose institutions as yet too often afford very inadequate 
“« protection to life and property.” 

36—In consequence .of such refusal, President Cleveland 
addressed to Congress a special Message, wherein, after ex- 
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plaining the course of negotiations, he indicated the conve- 
nience of appointing a Commission for the purpose of deter- 
mining, with sufficient certainty, the true divisional line be- 
tween the Republic of Venezuela and British Guiana; giving 
of course, due weight to all available evidence, records and 
facts in support of the claims of both parties. The President 
furthermore declared that, when such a report should be made 
and accepted, it would be, in his opinion, the duty of the Uni- 
ted States to resist, by. every means in its power, as a wilful 
aggression upon their rights and interests, the appropriation 
by Great Britain of any lands, or the exercise of governmental 
jurisdiction over any territory, which, after investigation, should 
be found to rightfully belong to Venezuela. 

37—By virtue of the aforesaid Message the Congress of 
the United States enacted on December 21st, 1895, that is, 
four days after the presentation of the said document to the 
Legislative Chambers, a law whereby the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars was appropriated for the expenses of the 
Commission indicated. 

38—The President then organized the Commission by ap- 
pointing persons designated by their well-known antecedents 
as competent to fulfill successfully the duties of their charge; 
and this being communicated to the Government of Great 
Britain and the United States of Venezuela, the former caused 
to be laid before the Commission the Blue Book presented in 
March last to both houses of Parliament, together with docu- 
ments and correspondence relating to the question of boundary 
between British Guayana and Venezuela. 

39—Venezuela on her part, appointed a special Counsel to 
represent her before the Commission, and through him submit- 
ted without delay documents from the archives of Spain, and 
numerous maps proceeding from divers nations, some of them 
English, and has continually produced other papers, data, and 
information pertinent to the justification of her right; and sub- 
sequently associating with the said Counsel another American 
advocate, she has authorized them to lay before the Commis- 
sion the Brief prepared for that purpose, a portion of which 
has already been presented. 
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40—The Government of Venezuela, in their earnest desire 
to make a complete defence of the rights of the Republic, 
also appointed a special Commission for the purpose of 
examining and classifying the documents, maps, and books 
collected in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; and this being 
accomplished, the said Commission was entrusted with the 
refutation of the statements in the Blue Book, as has been 
undertaken in the present brief. 

41—By the Treaty of Utrecht, concluded on July 13th, 1713, 
Great Britain guaranteed to Spain the integrity of her domin- 
ions in America, She is therefore under obligation to defend 
them against usurpations by others, no less than to refrain 
from such usurpations herself. The conclusion of Article VIII 
of the said Treaty reads as follows: “ And with a view to 
“render navigation and commerce in the West Indies more 
“firmly and thoroughly secure, it has been agreed and stipu- 
“lated also by the present, that neither the Catholic King, nor 
“cany of his heirs and successors, can sell, cede, mortgage, or 
“transfer to the French, or to any other nation whatsoever, 
“any lands, dominions, or territories, or any part thereof, of 
«« Spanish America, nor alienate them in any way therefrom or 
“from the crown of Spain. And on the contrary, so as to 
‘‘maintain the integrity of the dominions of Spanish America, 
“the Queen of Great Britain promises to solicit and give aid 
“¢to the Spaniards in order that the old limits of their dominions 
‘of America be restored and fixed as they were in the time 
“of the said Catholic King, Charles II, if it be found that in 
‘any way, or under any pretext whatever, they have suffered 
«‘dismemberment or partition after the death of the said 
“Catholic King Charles II.” | 

42—The conciliatory means employed by Venezuela looking 
to some amicable and just settlement of the question have 
been disregarded. Even the proposed mediation by friendly 
nations, notwithstanding their high respectability, has been 
disregarded, although they were no less than Spain, the United 
States of America, and the Supreme Pontiff of the Catholic 
Church, who was so considerate as to send to London, on this 
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special mission, His Excellency Monsignor Tonti, Apostolic 
Delegate and Envoy Extraordinary in Venezuela. 

43—It is only now, for the first time (thanks to the interven- 
tion of the United States), that Her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have presented Briefs and copies of documents in support 
of their claim; whereas, previously, they had limited themselves 
to merely affirming that they possessed irrefutable proofs, 
which however they persistently withheld; and even at pres- 
ent they have in some instances mentioned documents with- 
out producing them, and in others have exhibited unauthen- 
ticated versions of such documentary evidence, nearly always 
inaccurately translated. 
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COMMISSION 


FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF DOCUMENTS 


RELATING TO THE QUESTION 


BOUNDARIES OF GUAYANA. 


DOCUMENTS FORWARDED TO THE UNITED STATES. 


TITLES OF VENEZUELA 


RESPECTING HER LIMITS WITH BRITISH GUIANA. 


“‘Archivo General de 
las Indias.’’ Seville. 
Case 133. Bex 3. Bun- 
-djle 16. Letter A. 


-“Aychivo General de 
las Indias.’’ Seville. 
-Case13l. Box 5. Bun- 
dle 7. 


Report sent by the Governor of Cumana, 
Don Jose Diguja, with letter No. 19, 
dated at Cumana, December 15th, 1763, 
containing a long historical description 
of the provinces of the said government. 

From these documents, Chap. VI, Nos. 1 
and 2; from Chap. VII, Nos. 1 and 5; 
from Chap. VIII, Nos. 2 and 4. 

Chapter of notes explaining the General 
Map of the Government of Cumana, 
sent by the Governor of this province, 
Don José Diguja, to his Catholic Maj- 
esty, dated at Cumana December 18th, 
1761. 

From these papers, fol. 5, Adjoining Gov- 
ernments ; fol. 6 over, Limits of the Prov- 
ince of Guayana; fol. g over, Dutch 
Colonies, Hsquibo, Rio Lsquibo and 
continuation of information on the Colony, 
as far as fol. 10 over inclusive; fol. 11 
over, Injuries caused by the Dutch Col- 
onies, especially that of Hsquibo, to the 
Province of Guayana, as far as fol. 12 
inclusive; fol. 19, The Village founded 
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in the year 1724, as far as fol. 20 inclu- 
sive; fol.22 over, How convenient it would 
be to assist the Community of the Catalo- 
nian Fathers Capuchins, as far as fol. 23 
inclusive; fol. 26, Lands pertaining to 
each body of Missionaries, as far as fol, 27 
which terminates the bundle. 


Certification given by Don Andrés de Ole- 


aga, Royal Official «‘ Contador” of the ¢ 
town of Guayana, dated January 28th, 
1769, respecting confiscations and seiz- 
ures accomplished during the govern- 
ment of Commandant-General Don 
Manuel Centurion. 


4. Two letters, dated 1790, from the Gov- 


S. 


ernor of Guayana, Don Luis Antonio 
Jil, to Don Pedro de Lerena, giving in- 
formation with regard to the condition 
of the Dutch colonies situated on the 
coast, at a distance (he says) of 45 
leagues from the “ Boca de Navios ” of 
the Orinoco, and respecting the species 
of independent Republic which had 
been formed by the fugitive slaves at 
the head-waters of the rivers, between 
the Surinam and Esquibo. 


Testimony concerning the Dutchmen ap- 


prehended in the River Cuyuni by the 
secret expedition which set out from the 
town of St. Thomé de Guayana in the 
year 1758. This document was for- 
warded with letter No. 13, dated April 
5th, 1770, by the Commandant of 
Guayana, Don Manuel Centurion, and 
forms part of the Judicial Proceedings 
instituted in consequence of the Dutch 
Ambassador’s complaint against the 


oO 


eekaaee ty General de 
las Indias.’ Seville. 
eet: Box 2. Bun- 
dle 17. 


‘“‘Archivo General de 


las Indias.’’ Seville. 


Case 131. Box2. Bun- 
dle 20, 


“Archivo General de 


jas Indias.” Seville. 
Case 131. Box 7. Bun- 
dle 17. 
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acts of the Spaniards of Orinoco in 
prejudice of the Colony of Esquibo. 

las lading.” Seville 6. Testimony in the proceedings instituted 

nao respecting the seizure of a schooner, 
two launches, and two corials of the 
colony of Esquibo by the Lieutenant 
of Infantry, Don Juan de Dios Gonzalez 
de :Flores. This document was sent 
with letter No. 13, dated April 5th, 
1770, by the Commandant of Guayana, 
Don Manuel Centurion, and forms docu- 
ment No. 4 of the Judicial Proceedings 
instituted in consequence of the Dutch 
Ambassador’s complaint against the 
acts of the Spaniards of Orinoco in 
prejudice of the colony of Esquibo. 
It is to be noted that the said seizure 
was made in 1761. 

“Archivo General | de 7. .Letter. No: 41, dated in S17 7a 

Seppe ee Don Pedro J. de Urrutia to Don Jul- 
ian de Arriaga, giving information with 
respect to the Dutch Ambassador’s 
complaint against the proceedings of 
the Spaniards established in the Ori- 
noco in prejudice of the colony of Es- 
quibo. 

“Archivo General de 8, Extract of the proceedings promoted by 

Case 131. Box Cane the Dutch Ambassador in 1768, alleging 

: right and dominion in the colony of Es- 

quibo, and the right of fishery in the 
Rver Orinoco, and also stating that the 
fisheries of the Dutch were troubled and 
disturbed by the vessels of the King of 
Spain established in the Orinoco. 

rarchivo General de go, ‘Testimony authenticated in the town of 

MCR UR eet Oe St. Thomé de Guayana on November 
20th, 1769, by several civil and ecclesi- 


tO. 


HI. 
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astical authorities, concerning the good 
services rendered by the Commandant- 
General of the Province of Guayana 


and new settlements of the Upper and 


Lower Orinoco and Rio Negro, by im- 
peding the entrance into the Orinoco of 
foreigners and traders engaged in illicit 
commerce, and by driving the Dutch 
away from the River Barima, who had 
usurped various lands on its margins. 
This document was forwarded with 
letter No. 13 by the Governor Don 
Manuel Centurion on April 5th, 1770, 
and forms document No. 8 of the pro- 
ceedings instituted in ‘consequence of 
the Dutch Ambassador’s complaint 
with regard to the proceedings of the 
Spaniards against the colony of Es- 
quibo. 


Report of the Council of the Indies to 


‘Archivo General de 
las Indias.’’ Seville. 


His Catholic Majesty, dated Mctoberae 


27th, 1769, concerning the communica- 
tion of the Dutch Ambassador wherein 
he complains of the proceedings of the 
Spaniards of Orinoco against the col- 
ony of Esquibo; it forms a part of the 
proceedings instituted in consequence 
of the said remonstrance. 


Letter No. 13, dated April 5th, 1770, 


‘Archivo General de 
las Indias.’ Seville. 


Case 131. Box 7. Bun- 


Manuel Centurion, containing informa- 
tion respecting the acts which had been 
complained of by the Dutch Ambassa- 
dor as having been committed by the 


from the Commandant of Guayana, Don die 17. 


Spaniards of Orinoco against the col-_ 


ony of Esquibo. This document, 
marked No. 6, forms a part of the pro- 
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ceedings instituted in consequence of 
the said complaint. 

vArchivo General de 12, Proceedings instituted at the “ Comman-= 

See aes dancia”’ of Guayana, concerning the 
complaint made by the Dutch Ambas- 
sador with regard to the proceedings 
of the Spaniards of Orinoco against 
the colony of Esquibo. This docu- 
ment is No. 1 of those adjoined by 
Don Manuel Centurion to his letter, 
No. 13, dated April 5th, a 77oseane 
forms a part of the proceedings insti- 
tuted in consequence of the aforesaid 
complaint. 

Atehivo General de 13, Letter No. 29, dated. December yous, 

Slatagiad gate gm Latte 1771, from the Commandant of Guayana,. 
Don Manuel Centurion to the Bailiff 
Fray Don Julian de Arriaga, giving in- 
formation respecting the expedition he 
had ordered for the purpose of occu- 
pying Lake Parima, exploring “ El 
Dorado” and subduing the Indians 
dwelling there. 

aces Lech oetks 14. Letter No. 46, dated November 11th, 

Napteg aE RE gene 1773,fromthe Commandant of Guayana, 
Don Manuel Centurion, to the Bailiff 
Fray Don Julian de Arriaga, amplify- 
ing, as was ordered by the Royal Ced- 
ula. of July: 24th,.1772,7> themtepous 
which he had made on December 31st, 
1770, respecting the population of that 
province, and various accompanying 
documents. 

arehive General de 15. Answers. of the Wiscal -of tiem(ioumaus 

omer ok Se FNS dated 1774 and 1785, in the proceed- 
ings respecting the remonstrance of the 


Dutch Ambassador with regard to the 


4 
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acts of the Spaniards of Orinoco against 
the colony of Esquibo, and Resolu- 
tions of the Council in the same years. 
This document forms a part of the 
proceedings instituted in consequence 
of the said remonstrance. 
meeeeer irom the Count of -Aranda to the ,27ghive General de 
Marquis of Grimaldi, dated at Marly on G45 fae 
July 14th, 1776. 
17. Letter from the Count of Aranda, dated (‘Archivo General de 


; las Simancas. Secre- 
Seuedricon july 20th, 1 777, accompany- tia de Estado” Bun- 


dle 7412, fol. 2, 13. 
ing various plans for the better under- 
standing thereof. It refers incidentally 
to the latest treaties celebrated respect- 
ing the island of San Domingo. 
a8. Mixed chorographical description of the j‘Archivo General de 
Province of Guayana wherein are speci- $ase131. Box2. Bun- 
fied the rivers which facilitate commu- 
nication, its population, tillable lands, 
etc., and proposing the means con- 
ducive to its increase; written in 1788 
by Don Miguel Marmion, Governor of 
Guayana, an index being appended 
thereto relating to other documents. 
fee ter trom Don Luis Antonio Jil, dated | Atchivo General de 
October 16th, 1790, to His Excellency {fino oot. 
the Count of Campode Alange. 


Bundle 7237. 
20. Letters from His Mayjesty’s Ambassador ;‘Archivo General. de 


re pees ue 
‘ 9 9 
Poe wt iaoie dated in. 1794, to. Don isis Pox? Bun- 


Antonio Valdés and to the Duke de la 
Alcudia, respecting the reimbursement 
to the Dutch Company of the sum ex- 
pended by it for the crew of the Span- 
ish ship, “ Nuestra Sefiora de la Con- 
cepcion,” during its stay at Surinam. 


“Archivo General de 5 if 
las Indias.’”’ Seville. ~ 
State papers, Caracas. 


“Archivo General de 22 


las Indias.’’ Seville. 
Case 56. Box 6. Bun- 
die 21. 


‘fArchivo General de 2 “yi 


las Indias.”’ Seville. 
Case 131. Box 7. Bun- 
dle 17. 


‘‘Archivo General de 24. 


las Indias.’’ Seviile. 
Case 130. Box 4, Bun- 
dle 9, 
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Letter from Don Antonio Lopez de la 
Puente, dated May 28th, 1790, to Don 
Miguel Marmion, Governor of the 
Province of Guayana, reporting upon the 
result of the commission entrusted to: 
him respecting the exploration of the 
Cuyuni, and proposing the establish- — 
ment of a settlement at the mouth of 
the Curumo River. 

“ Cedula” and “Concordia” (Agreement): 
of the Father Missionaries in the 
Orinoco, dated, the former at San Ilde- 
fonso on September 1 6th, 1736, and the 
latter in the town of St. Thomé de 
Guayana on March 2oth, 1734, included 
in various testimonies of the visit of in- 
spection made in the Province of Guay- 
ana by its Governor Don Gregorio. 
Espinosa de los Monteros, forwarded 
by himself in a letter dated September 
30th, 1743. ‘The. aforésaidi*s@cduiams 
and ‘* Concordia ” are marked No. I in 
the above-mentioned testimonies. 

Letter dated in 1757 from Don José Itur- 
riaga to His Excellency Don Ricardo. 
Wall, respecting information received 
in reference to the construction by the 
Dutch of a new fort on the River Ma- 
ruca (Moroco), situated to windward of, 
and at short distance from, the Boca de 
Navios of the Orinoco; and another 
letter on the same subject from Don Juan 
Valdés, Commandant of the Province 
of Guayana, to Don José Iturriaga. 

Letter dated Cadiz, March 23d, 1762, 
from Don José Solano to the Bailiff 
Fray Don Julian de Arriaga, accom- 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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panying an extract from four letters of 

Don José Iturriaga, and a report of 

said Solano respecting affairs of Guay- 

ana and rights claimed by the Dutch 
_ over those dominions, 


Report ot the Council of War of the In- ‘Archivo General de 
las Indias.’”’ Seville. 


dies, dated in 1676, respecting the col- Case 152. Box 4. Bun. 
ony which the Dutch pretended to 

establish between the Orinoco and the 

Amazon. 


Description of the territories of the Orin- ‘Archivo General Cen- 
tral Ministerio de Es- 


oco, means of retaining them, etc.; cor- 4°. Bundle 2499. 
respondence of Don José Iturriaga in 


Bar ‘Archivo G ld 
. . “Archivo Genera e 

Report respecting the boundaries of jas Indias.” Seville. 
; 5 Bundle entitled, ‘‘Pa- 

Cumana and Guayana, and rights of peles de Estado, Audien- 
cia de Caracas. Reales 


fishery at the mouths of the Orinoco Ordenes Cartas de Cabil- 
= dos, Oficiales Reales, 


7] Personas Particulares, 
claimed by the Dutch. Informes.”’? 1750-1829. 


Certification of Don Andrés de Oleaga, ‘Archivo General de 
las Indias. Seville. 


Peoval-Ornicial “ Contador ”’ of the town Bande marked 1s! 2, 
and province of Guayana, dated Jan- 
uary 28th, 1769. 

Mee eo. 7 4, dated February 1st, 1784, ,,Atchivo General do 


from the ‘Intendente’”? of the Gaps Box 4, Bun- 


taincy-General of Venezuela, respecting 
the progress and population of the 
Province of Guayana. 
Letter No. 65, dated October 25th, 1790, “Archivo General de 


7Jas Indias.’ Seville. 


1 rg Bundle entitled ‘‘ Pa- 
from the Captain-General of Vene- Pind? elido dudien: 


zuela, Don Juan Guillelmi, to His Ex- 7 $e corneas a herna. 


cellency Don Pedro de Lerena, accom- (yrfes,” Gob tt6 
panying a testimonial and other docu- 

ments relating to the construction of a 

fort and the establishment of a settle- 

ment of Spaniards at the fork or junc- 

tion of the Curumo and Cuyuni Rivers, 

in the Province of Guayana. 
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Archivo General de 37, Testimony of four documentsayyaeua 


Bundle entitled ‘‘ Pa- 


peles de Estado Adten- the Governor of Guayana sends to Sefior 
] cas. 1700- . js : 
Ce ee Porlier a sketch relating to the condi- 


tion of the province, to the advances of 
the Dutch of Essequibo and Demerara, 
etc., to the exploration of the Cuyuni 
and establishment of a fort and settle- 
ment of Spaniards at the junction of the 
rivers Curumo and Cuyuni; the Minis- 
ters of the “ Hacienda Real” and the 
Prefect of the Missions are asked to 
aid the said project of said establish- 
ment. 
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Copy of the data found in the Archives of the Captaincy-General 
and of the “Intendencia’ of Venezuela, respecting the aggressive 
movements of the Indians and their retirement to Essequibo. 


My most venerated Chief: 


Considering that the block-house must be 
finished in this voyage, and that there 
must remain militia-men, there being at 
present four, I beg Your Worship to 
inform me whether the provisions are 
to be brought down at the expense of 
the Royal Treasury or at that of the 
militia-men, the transportation of the 
said provisions requiring peons from 
these missions as there are none in the 
Cuyuni, although it seems to me that it 
would be convenient to have here at 
least some families, not only for the 
provisions but for any other emergen- 
cies which might arise; for the militia- 
men thus employed are very much ex- 
posed to many contingencies with re- 
gard to victuals and in other respects, as 
they are very far from any assistance, 
and still more, not having any one to 
send as messenger; although for the 
present there is nothing particular, 
yet news has arrived that in an island 
which is below the mouth of the Maseroni, 
there are various nations of Indians 
armed with fire-arms and a palisade; but 
I believe that they must have armed 
themselves in apprehension of an at- 
tempt to catch them. 

God preserve Your Worship many years. 

Upata, January 29th, 1792. 

Prepro TomAs Bommon. 

To the Governor, Don Luis Antonio Jil. 


Private. — Orders and 
assistance sent by the 
Government to the Ser- 
geant commanding the 
River Cuyuni. 
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It is convenient that with the greatest effi- 


cacy, brevity, and certainty, you should 
assure yourself of the information you 
have communicated to me in your letter 
of January 29th, ultimo, viz., that 7 an 
island which is below the mouth of the 
Mazaruni there are various nations of 
Indians armed with fire-arms and a pal- 
isade; for insuch circumstances, although 
the facts have not been proved, and 
while the truth is being ascertained, no 
measures of precaution should be neg- 
lected in prevision of any surprise pro- 
jected by the Indians against those mis- 
sions, or against any other part of the 
province, as is generally their custom; 
and their is more reason for distrust 
when, as you tell me, they are provided 
with fire-arms in contravention of the 
general ordinances which govern us, 
and still more if serious attention is paid 
to the quality and circumstances of these 
vagrant nations, which, if they were not 
protected by other more civilized ones, 
could not be provided with such arma- 
ment on the frontiers of our possessions, 
or rather, within our own. By virtue 
of such considerations, and as a good 
measure, in order to avert any surprise 
or disorder which may be planned 
against us, I have decided to send you, 
for the present, 250 gun cartridges with 
the veteran militia corporal, José Mon- 
tanchez, so as to supply your men, and 
strictly enjoin you to proceed personally 
to the Cuyuni stronghold where you 
will remain until further orders. You 
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will choose from among the militia-men 
on service in those missions, those you 
may deem fittest up to the number of 
twenty, including the eight you have 
and the aforesaid Corporal Montanchez, 
so that they continue their service as- 
sembled together in that place; and you 
will remain in observation, without 
committing, on your part, any act of 
hostility or making any movement what- 
ever. In case of an attack, you will 
defend the place and give notice of 
anything new occurring. You will 
completely close the passage towards 
Essequibo, both to Indians and other 
kinds of people; but you will try to 
secure in the stronghold those who 
come up from those colonies to the 
Missions; you will examine them with 
the greatest. precaution and © skill 
so as to become acquainted with 
the motive, matter, or business of 
their journey; you will seize whatever 
goods, effects or products they may 
carry, and particularly the papers, 
letters or books found upon them; and 
you will make the most minute search 
in all parts of the vessels, boxes, clothes, 
trunks, or wherever you think that they 
may have hidden them; so that the case 
may not occur that, for lack of diligence, 
they should pass them, for which I 
make you responsible, with out ad- 
mitting in any way, in this respect, 
any excuse, exculpation or pretext 
whatsoever, however well founded it 
may be. You will maintain, by day 


i. 
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and by night, the greatest vigilance 
and precaution, as if you were hourly 
expecting a sudden attack from the 
enemy, so that no omission or care- 
lessness may be cause of a disaster; be- 
Cause it is so ordered by reason and pru- 
dence in such cases, and particularly 
when you know by practical experience 
the treacherous cunning and artifices of 
the savage Indians, the more so if they 


are led or directed by people of greater _ 


intelligence than theirs. To this effect, 
then, you will construct a wooden stock- 
ade as a line of circumvallation, at the 


distance you may deem suitable, having | 


in the centre the block-house or strong- 
hold, and leaving loop-holes or sufficient 
spaces, in order that, in case of attack, 
you may defend yourself by musketry 
and repel the enemy, who, in my opin- 
ion, will never be so strong that you may 
not, for the honor of our arms, be able 
to oblige him to abandon his enterprise, 
and also for the purpose of preventing 
him from setting fire to the said block- 
house or stronghold, under cover of the 
darkness of the night. Every day, 
morning and afternoon, you will send for 
water and earth, to the distance per- 
mitted by the force you may dispose of 
and by circumstances, but never further 
than a cannon-shot, and if it ever happen 
that your people are obliged to retire 
by circumstances worthy of attention, 
you will take measures proportionate to 
the accidents and occurrences which 
cannot be here foreseen, attending to the 
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condition, case and principal object of 
that commission. Thus far, the most 
critical circumstances have been taken 
into consideration, in virtue of the in- 
formation given by you and the natural 
propensity of Indians to surprises and 
their well known fickleness. But if the 
report proves to be groundless rumors 
you will always remain in the block- 
house or stronghold, either with all 
the force which has been assigned to 
you, or with such part as you may con- 
sider sufficient for the wardship and de- 
fence of that road; always maintain- 
ing vigilance and good order as if 
the place were threatened by the enemy, 
and giving me notice of all that occurs. 
I will communicate to you separately 
what is necessary concerning the pro- 
visions and other points relating to the 
subsistence of the troop under your or- 
ders, and to the conclusion of the block- 
house or stronghold, this being a confi- 
dential order which you must not dis- 
close or intimate to any person what- 
ever, either partly or totally. 
God preserve you many years. 
Guayana, February 17th, 1792. 
Luis ANTONIO JIL. 
To the Sergeant Commander, Pedro 
Tomas Bommon. 


Letter from the Mis- 
sionary of the village 
of Tupuquen to the 
Father Prefect, giving 
notice of the rising or 
flight of the Indians of 
the village of Cura, sit- 
uated on the banks of 
the River Yuruario, 
which joins the Cu- 
yuni. 


Letter of notification 
from the Father Pre- 
fect to the Govern- 
ment, and transmis- 
sion of the antecedent. 
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Jesus Maria Joseph—My Dear and Rey- 


erend Father Luis, P. S.: 


I send you this express so that you may 


inform Father Manuel de Castelle- 
Tesote that on Friday night all the peo- 
ple of the village of Cura went away, 
and on Saturday, at nightfall, the militia- 
man of Cura came himself to give me 
the news; and he further told me that a 
few had returned, that the persons who 
remained are perhaps not twenty in 
number, that the fugitives who returned 
said that they went away because those 
from the woods wanted to kill the peo- 
ple of the village; these are the rea- 
sons they give for the moment. Your 
Reverence may send another express 
wherever Father Manuel may. be and 
can forward to him this same letter. I 
send this express as far as Upata in 
order that the letter may not be delayed, 
as usually happens with letters, although 
they be sent by express, and this one of 
mine shall go as far as Altagracia, SO 
that all possible measures be immedi- 
ately taken. On this same date I send 
an express to Bommon at the Cuyuni, so 
that he may proceed to Cura with some 
soldiers. — Vale. 


‘Vupuquen, February 12th, ’92. 


S. Fray LEOPOLD DE BARZ. 








The enclosed will acquaint you with the 


event which has occurred in this Mis- 
sion, and how there has been a rising 
of the village which, of all of ours, 
contained the greatest number of souls, 
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as you may see in the general census; 
and the reason why is not precisely 
known, for although, as it is expressed 
in the letter, it is credible that it may 
mea words: wanting}... I 
Eve taken all possible measures in or- 
der to bring back the Indians, although 
I think I shall not succeed [a word 
wanting] on account of the weak and 
unprotected condition of our villages. 
God preserve you many years. 
Caroni, February 16th, ’92. 
Fray HERMENEGILDO DE WICH. 
To the Governor Commandant-General 
and * Intendente,” Don Luis Antonio 


Jil. 


I hereby despatch the corporal José Mon- Letter written by the 
Government to _ the 


tanchez, accompanied by two militia- Prefect, intorming him 
of the measures taken 


men, and with a box of ammunition for for eee erie 
Sergeant Pedro Tomés Bommon; and Cuyuni. 
Your Reverend Paternity will be 
pleased to see that he is provided with 

the necessary means of conveyance, 

so that he may quickly reachs his desti- 
nation. Isend orders to the Sergeant 
Commander, Simon Denio, that in case 

the Sergeant Commander of the Cuyuni, 
Pedro Tomas Bommon, should ask him 

for the aid of twelve or fifteen militia- 

men of the escort under his command, 

they are to be given to him without any 
delay which might hinder the royal 
service, and at the same time, I instruct 
Denio that in case of great emergency 

and of recognized necessity, he is to ask 

from the Lieutenant of Upata the assist- 
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ance of sufficient people for the reme- 
dying of the occurrence; because the 
scanty number of veteran troops and 
militia-men, which scarcely suffice for 
the daily routine service, does not allow 
me to send from this capital a greater 
re-inforcement than the aforesaid cor- 
poral and the two soldiers. In order to 
supply Sergeant Bommon with provi- 
sicns and the men under his orders at 
Cuyuni, it is necessary to adopt surer 
and less fallible means, and in this re- 
spect, Your Reverend Paternity can 
communicate with Sergeant Bommon, 
so that both may agree as to the man- 
ner, and on what occasions remittances 
are to be made; bearing in mind that a 
militia-man has no more pay than two 
reals per day with which to feed and 
clothe himself, and if the transportation, 
which must be costly, be charged to 
them, not only will two reals alone be 
insufficient for their food, but they will 
run in debt and dress like Adam. On 
this account, my Reverend Father, and 
for the reason that the services of these 
pecple are profitable and of public utility 
to the Missions of the natives, and tothe 
missionaries who direct them, it would 
seem natural that the latter, who derive 
profit from the service, should, in equit- 
able justice, make some return as a sort 
of remuneration, at least by moderation 
in the prices of provisions, their trans- 
portation and conveyance during the 
march of the soldiers; since the funds 
of the community allow this without 
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prejudice to any one, Your Reverend 
Paternity will undoubtedly give atten- 
tion to this point, deciding upon what is 
most convenient, and will please inform 
me of the result. 
God preserve Your Very Reverend Pa- 
_ ternity many years, 
Guayana, February 22d, 1792. 
Luis ANTONIO JIL. 
To the Most Reverend Father Prefect» 
Fray Hermenegildo de Wich. 


Seeerere with the letter of Your Rev- anewerotihe Govern 
ment to the letter of 

erend Paternity of the 16th of the pres- the Father Prefect, re- 
lating to news of the 


ent month, I received the letter dated rising or fight ee 
the 12th of the same month, wherein o Cura. 
the Father, Fray Leopoldo de Barce- 
lona, gives Your Reverence news of 
the flight of the Indians from the village 
of Cura, and the prompt measures you 
have taken are, I am sure, well adapted. 
to the circumstances of the case. Your 
Reverence can also be sure that, on my 
part, lam taking, with all activity and 
efficiency, those which I consider con- 
venient, and respecting which I will 
inform Your Reverence without loss of 
time. Meanwhile, I hope you will 
quickly send expresses for the purpose 
of inquiring about, and making sure of 
the whereabouts of the fugitives, as 
well as the motive and cause to which 
is due their resolution. Your Reverence 
will ask for information from the mis- 
sionaries of the frontiers and from any 
other individual you may think fit, for 
the purpose of learning circumstan- 
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tially what is happening, and of discov- 
ering if there be any secret influence 
bearing upon the Indians, how and 
where is the origin of these circum- 
stances, and by what agent they are 
set at work. Your Very Reverend Pa- 
ternity will enjoin the persons, from 
whom information is required, to pro- 
ceed with the greatest eficacy, pru- 
dence, caution, and promptness, so that 
the truth may be discovered if possible. 
Of all these proceedings, Your Rever- 
end Paternity will send me prompt 
notice, without losing a moment, so that 
upon receiving such notice, and ac- 
cording to the circumstances, more or 
less serious, the most suitable measures 
may be taken for the better service of 
the King. 

God preserve Your Very Reverend Pa- 
ternilty many years. 

Guayana, February 22d, 1792. 

Luis ANTONIO JIL. 

To the Most Reverend Father Prefect, 

Fray Hermenegildo de Wich. 





A true copy of the original letters and their contents. 
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DOCUMENTS, MAPS, BOOKS, AND REPORTS TO 
BE CONSIDERED AS A PART OF THIS BRIEF. 


This Brief is accompanied: 


1. By the documents taken from the Spanish Archives, 
duly authenticated by the Officials having them in charge, 
translated into English, and published in three volumes. 
They contain data relating to the establishment of the Span- 
iards in Guayana, to the opposition and war carried on against 
them, especially by the Dutch, with the object of contending 
for the ownership of the soil; to the pretensions of the Dutch 
to the right of fishery near the Orinoco; and to the measures of 
defense taken by Spain with regard to her lands and rivers, 
above all the Orinoco, such as the construction of forts, vigi- 
lance over the coasts, employment of privateer launches, de- 
struction of Dutch posts, proclamation of the limits of the 
Province of Guayana, establishment of Missions and oppor- 
tune aid rendered them, seizure and confiscation of foreign 
vessels, etc. 

2. By various maps, forwarded together with the aforesaid 
documents, as expressed in the accompanying list, some of 
which indicate as boundary the Essequibo, and others Cape 
Nassau or the Pumaron. 

3. By all the books, maps, and documents subsequently 
submitted to the said Commission through the Minister of 
Venezuela at Washington, or by the Legal Adviser of the 
Venezuelan Government and Special Counsel before the Boun- 
dary Commission, Mr. William L. Scruggs. 

4. By the Briefs submitted by the aforesaid Legal Adviser 
and Special Counsel, and by the Advocate, Mr. James J. Stor- 
row, only the first part of the three which composed it, viz., 
the Introduction and Summary, having been as yet presented. 

5. By the Memorandum of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Venezuela, dated March 25th last, wherein were refuted 
certain statements in Lord Salisbury’s note to Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, of November 25th, 1895, relating to the ques- 
tion of boundary between the Republic and British Guiana. 
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6. By the correspondence between the Government of 
Venezuela and that of the United States respecting the same 
question, wherein the boundary, to which the Republic believes 
itself rightfully entitled, was described in its entire extension. 
(Memorandum of July 15th, 1882.) 

7. By the book entitled British Limits in Guayana, printed 
in £888, and which, translated into English, was distributed in 
London to the members of Parliament, to the various Minis- 
tries, to the principal Officials of the other Departments, to 
the organs of the press, and to the Foreign Diplomatic 
Corps, etc. 





_.__Schomburgk Line 36 published down to /886. 
_.._ Expanded Line first published as Schomburgks in 1886 
Old beach Line from Brown's Survey 
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[ Translation. ] 


UNITED STATES OF VENEZUELA, 
MINISTRY OF FoREIGN AFFAIRS, 
DEPARTMENT OF ExTerior, No. 463, 


Caracas, March 28, 1896. 


Most Excellent Sir: 


‘The reply, dated November 26th last, transmitted to Your 
Excellency through the British Ambassador at Washington 
by the Chief Secretary of State of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
“Government, has elicited special interest in this office ; the 
more particularly since it is known to have been occasioned 
by the very able and lucid exposition which Your Excellency 
had previously brought to the attention of the Court of St. 
James touching the question pending between Venezuela and 
the British Colony of Demerara. The Government of the 
Republic, naturally desirous of not leaving uncorrected some 
of the statements and ideas therein put forth by the repre- 
Sentative of Her Majesty’s Government relative to the ques- 
tion named, has thought it not inexpedient to cause to be pre- 
pared by this Ministry a Memorandum on the subject, which, 
together with a copy of this note, will be handed to Your 
Excellency by Sejficr José Andrade, the Venezuelan Minis- 
‘ter at Washington. 

I beg, therefore, that Your Excellency may be pleased to 
give this Memorandum your careful attention. The facts 
and arguments therein are believed to constitute a complete 
refutation of the adverse opinions and positions put forth and 
assumed by the British Secretary of State ; copies of whose 
mote, together with copies of the very important special mes- 
Sage (of December 17th) of His Excellency President Cleve- 
Jand, and other accompanying documents, Your Excellency 


a was SO ‘good as to transmit hither, through the 
A ~ Legation, on the 26th of December last. 
_ Ihave the honor to again express to Your Exceller , 
"assurances of my highest consideration and esteem. 
eating pat (Signed) PE Ezrquiey Rojas 
“to His Excellency Richard Olney, Secretary of ane of the ‘United 
_ Washington D. C. 
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[Translation. | 


MEMORANDUM. 


As could not fail to be the case, the message sent by Presi- 
dent Cleveland to the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
icaon December 17, 1895, relating to the territorial dispute 
pending between the United States of Venezuela and Great 
Britain, as well as the printed correspondence sent as an ap- 
pendix to said document, has been read with deep interest. 

It is considered opportune to offer here some observations 
‘with respect to the note of Lord Salisbury therein published, 
and which, under date of November 26th last, treats exclu- 
sively of the boundary question as a means of contributing to 
ats elucidation. | 

» * te * * x x 

Although the boundary dispute commenced in 1840, as re- 
gards Venezuela, ever since 1822 her predecessor, Colombia, 
had given her Agent in London, Sefior José Rafael Revenga, 
instructions to present a project of a treaty containing articles 
relating to boundaries, observing to him that the Colonists of 
Demerara and Berbice had usurped a great part of the lands 
‘belonging to the Republic, and that it was indispensable that | 
they place themselves under the protection of her laws or else 
‘withdraw. 

In an article in the London 7Z7mes of October 17th last, 
which appears to have been a reflection of the ideas of the 
Foreign Office, it is asserted that it is exactly a hundred years 
Since the question of determining the true area possessed by 
Holland began. 

The dispute between it and Spain had existed for a much 
longer time, as is proved, among other facts, by the assault in 
1797 on one of the forts which the Dutch had constructed 
under the name of New Zealand and Middleberg, near the 
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Pumaron. Lord Salisbury himself mentioned that in 175 
and in 1769 there were complaints and claims by Holland for 
the incursions of the Spaniards into the settlements and estab- 
lishment on the lower Cuyuni, and the advisability was ex- 
pressed of a proper demarcation between the Colony of the 
Essequibo and the Orinoco river. 

In 1781 the English, having only military occupation a the 
Dutch Colonies, could illy have laid out their boundaries on 
the upper Orinoco further than Punta Barima. 

If Spain took part in the negotiations which led to the treaty 
of cession to Great Britain of the Dutch Colonies in 1814, and 
did not object to the boundaries claimed by her, although fully 
acquainted therewith, that fact does not appear in any article 
of the said Convention, to which the only parties were her 
Britannic Majesty and the United Provinces of the Netherlands.. 
Article 1, principal, and the additional article 1, relating to the 
cession, speak only of the establishments of Demerara, Esse- 
quibo, and Berbice, without in any way establishing their 
boundaries. It is known that England has gone on advancing : 
them progressively. 

When Venezuela proclaimed as her boundaries those of the 
territory which had constituted the Captaincy-General of the 
same name, she did no more than to declare herself inheritor 
' of the rights of Spain therein, without pretending to destroy 
international arrangements previously concluded by the nation: 
from which she separated herself, as has been charged. ‘There 
is no arrangement through which Spain established the divid— 
ing line between her possessions and those of the Dutch 
in Guayana.. Did one exist there would be no ground for this 
dispute. 

The argument of Lord Salisbury in this regard is a petttior 
principit. 

He asserts that there is no authoritative statement by the 
Spanish Government in which the territories of the Captaincy- 
General of Venezuela are determined; for a decree which the 
Government of this Republic sets up, and which was issued by ~ 
the King of Spain in 1768, in which the Province of Guayana 
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is described as bounded on the south by the Amazon and on 
the east by the Atlantic, cannot be soregarded. He adds that 
the decree utterly ignores the Dutch establishments, which 
not only existed de facto, but had been formally recognized by 
the Treaty of Munster ; that it would, if now considered valid, 
transfer to Venezuela the British, Dutch, and French Guay- 
anas, and an enormous tract of territory belonging to Brazil. 

The Royal Rescript of 1768 has nothing absurd init. This 
will be seen by any one who reads the instruction, issued on 
March 9, 1779, by the Intendant General of Venezuela to 
settle and occupy lands in the province of Guayana, which 
says: ‘The Dutch Colony of Essequibo, and the other colo- 
nies of the States-General on that coast were usually situated 
on the banks of the river near the seacoast without penetrating 
much into the interior of the country, and that therefore to 
the rear of the Essequibo and the other Dutch possessions, run- 
ning towards the east as far as French Guayana, and on the 
south to the Amazon river, was the territory unoccupied by 
them, and only occupied by the heathen Indiansand a large pop- 
ulation of fugitive negroes, slaves of the Dutch; that the 
Commissioners should endeavor to occupy the said lands as 
belonging to Spain, their first discoverer, and not thereafter 
ceded to nor at any time occupied by, any other power having 
title thereto ; advancing in the operation as far as possible to 
the extent of reaching French Guayana; and extending also 
as far to the south as possible until the boundaries of the Crown 
of Portugal should be reached ; that the occupation of the 
lands of all the said Colonies should be made as though they 
were a part of the said Province of Guayana, andin the name of 
the Governor and Commandant thereof, as its head and chief, 
by command and appointment of H. M.” 

Therefore, it is clear that, saving the points of the seacoast 
where the Dutch, the French, and the Portuguese were estab- 
lished, Spanish Guayana was bounded on the south by the 
Amazon, and on the east, not only by the Atlantic, but 
(from the Essequibo) by the Dutch, French, and Portuguese 
Colonies. 
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It is true that by the boundary treaty of 1750 between Spain 
and Portugal, the former had ceded the portion which she had - 
on the Amazon from the mouth of the Rio Negro; but as, in 
1761, the parties agreed to rescind the said compact and to 
place things in status quo ante, Spain could, in 1768, declare 
herself riparian owner of the Amazon. 

In 1777 the said parties revived the boundary treaty, and 
then Spain again relinquished her rights to a part of the great 
river of which she only retained the portion comprised from 
the mouth of the Jabari up to the westermost point of the 
Yapura, which empties into the Amazon on its northern bank. 

Although Commissioners were sent for the purpose of 
effecting the demarcation, in 1780 it had not been done; nor 
was it ever concluded, because of the obstacles which the Por- 
tuguese obstinately interposed, as may be seen in the “Histor- 
ical Memorial of the Demarcation of Boundaries of the. 
Dominions of Spain and of Portugal in America, presented in 
1797 by Don Vicente Aguilar y Turado, Clerk of the Second 
Class of the Department of State, and Don Francisco Requena, 
Brigadier Engineer of the Royal Spanish Armies.” 

From such a Royal Rescript it cannot be inferred, then, 
that British Guayana, part of the former Dutch Guayana and 
recognized by Spain, together with that bearing the same 
name to-day as belonging to the Netherlands, or that French 
Guayana, tolerated or virtually recognized by Spain in the 
compacts of alliances, of guarantee, and of family as a posses- 
sion of France, or that Brazilian Guayana, recognized by 
Spain as the property of Portugal in the treaty of October 1 
of 1777, belonged to Spain. 

So much value is attributed by Spain to that Royal Rescript 
of 1768, that upon it, above everything else, did its Govern- 
ment (selected as arbitrator in the boundary dispute between 
Venezuela and Colombia) found its declaration that the latter 
was joint owner of the Orinoco from the entry therein of the 
Meta river to the Guaviare river, in the award made on the 
16th of March of 1891, and adjudicating thereto several towns 
founded and possessed by Venezuela. — | 
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It may be added that even (according to the Annals 
of Guayana, published in 1888 by the Englishmen, Messrs. 
James Rodway and Thomas Watt) King James, learning that 
the King of Spain had actual possession of Guayana in 1620, 
revoked the patent that he had granted in 1617 to Captain 
Roger North to form the Amazon Company, and ordered the 
immediate return of himself and his companions in adventure, 
who found themselves called upon to appear before the said 
King James and renounce all the rights to them granted by 
the patent. 

These compilers add that the Portuguese, when subjects of 
Spain, succeeded in establishing themselves at the mouth of the 
Amazon ; and it is further recorded that the Spaniards were 
the discoverers and first occupants thereof. 

That prior to 1750 the Amazon belonged to Spain, appears 
from the Preamble of the boundary treaty concluded between 
her and Portugal on the 13th of January of that year, which, 
in specifying the grounds therefor, says (Paragraph 2): “ As 
the Crown of Portugal is occupying the two banks of the 
Maranon (or Amazon) river up-stream as far as the mouth of 
the Tabari river, whichenters it on the southern bank, 7¢ 
Clearly results that it has introduced itself in the demarcations of 
Spain for the whole distance, from the said city [of Para] 2 che 
mouth of that river, the same being the case tn the interior of Brazil 
by the inland advances that this Crown has made as far as Cuyaba 
or Matogroso.” 

Cayenne, near the Amazon, afterward a French possession, 
was first colonized by the Spaniards. 

«©7568. Gaspar de Sotelle, with 126 families from Spain, 
formed an establishment in Cayenne, whence he was driven 
out five years later by the Caribs.” (Sloane, M.S., Description 
of Guayana.) Passage taken from the said ‘‘ Annals of Guayana.” 

«¢ But of the territories claimed and actually occupied by the 
Dutch, which were those acquired from them by Great Brit- 
ain,” says Lord Salisbury, “there exist the most authentic 
declarations. In 1759, and again in 1769, the States-General 
of Holland addressed formal remonstrances to the Court of 
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Madrid against the incursions of the Spaniards into their posts 
and settlements in the Basin of the Cuyuni. In these remon- 
strances they distinctly claimed all the branches of the Esse- 
quibo river, and especially the Cuyuni river as lying within 
Dutch territory. They demanded immediate reparation for 
the proceedings of the Spaniards and reinstatement of the 
posts said to have been injured by them, and suggested that a 
proper delineation between the Colony of Essequibo and the 
Rio Orinoco should be laid down by authority. 

“T’o this claim the Spanish Government never attempted to: 
make any reply. But it is evident from the archives which 
are preserved in Spain, and to which, by the courtesy of the 
Spanish government, reference has been made, that the Coun- 
cil of State did not consider that they had the means of re- 
butting it, and that neither they nor the Governor of Cumana 
were prepared seriously to maintain the claims which were 
suggested in reports from his subordinate officer, the Com- 
mandant of Guayana. ‘These reports were characterized by 
the Spanish Ministers as insufficient and unsatisfactory, as. 
‘professing to show the Province of Guyana under too favor- 
able a light,’ and finally by the Council of State as appear- 
ing from other information to be very ‘improbable. They 
form, however, with a map which accompanied them, the 
evidence on which the Venezuelan Government appear most 
tosrely.' 

The Republic is not acquainted with all the documents here 
alluded to. Jt does know that, in 1769, the Dutch as- 
serted the right they believed they had to fish at the en- 
trance of the Orinoco, and that they complained of the actions. 
of the Spaniards who were established there. Then all the 
data was collected with relation to the extension of the boun- 
daries of the Dutch; which, however, was adverse to their pre- 
tensions, and the matter was laid before the Council. But the 
Dutch Government allowed more than fifteen years to pass. 
without making any move in the premises; wherefore it was. 
felt that, being better informed of the want of just grounds 
for their claim, they had desisted therefrom. ‘Then came the 
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Treaty of 1791, which decided the question, describing the: 
Spanish as owners of the establishments of the Orinoco, and 
the Dutch as owners of those of the Essequibo. 

Several agents of Venezuela have inspected the old archives: 
of Spain without discovering therein aught, save proofs in. 
every way contrary to those now, for the first time, cited in 
the communication of Lord Salisbury. 

For instance, it appears therefrom, that in 1757 the Com-- 
mandant of Guayana sent against Cuyuni a detachment by 
which was destroyed a “post” which the Dutch had estab-. 
lished some fifteen leagues from the mouth of this river,. 
taking as prisoners the Dutch, the Indians, and the slaves found 
there; that in 1758 there was also destroyed the hut that the: 
Dutch had on the island of Caramucuro, on the same river 
only a short distance from the Essequibo, taking its occupants,. 
etc., prisoners. 

Lord Salisbury also asserts that: 

«The fundamental principle underlying the Venezuelan ar-. 
gument is, in fact, that inasmuch as Spain was originally entitled: 
of right to the whole of the American continent, any territory 
on that continent which she cannot be shown to have acknowl-- 
edged on positive and specific terms to have passed to another 
power can only have been acquired by wrongful usurpation,. 
and if situated to the north of the Amazon and west of the: 
Atlantic must necessarily belong to Venezuela, as her self-con-- 
stituted inheritor in those regions.”’ 

Venezuela inherited the rights which Spain had in the Cap-- 
taincy-General of that name, in accordance with the cession 
contained in the treaty of peace, amity and recognition, con- 
cluded at Madrid on March 30, 1845; and in the second article: 
of which it appears, that “H.C. M. recognizes the Republic 
of Venezuela as a free, sovereign, and independent nation, com-- 
posed of the Provinces and territories set forth in its Constitu-- 
tion and other subsequent laws, to wit: Margarita, Guayana,. 
Cumana, Barcelona, Caracas, Carabobo, Barquisimeto, Bari-- 
nas, Apure, Merida, Trujillo, Coro, Maracaibo, and other terri-- 
tory or islands whatsoever that may belong to it.” 
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Had not the territory occupied by the Dutch in Guayana 
constituted a part of the dominions of Spain, the mere fact 
of its occupation would have sufficed to confer upon them 
the right of property, without need of the Treaty of Munster 
in 1648 to perfect their title, stipulating, in Article IlI., that 
««The King of Spain and the States respectively shall remain 
in the possession and enjoyment of those seigniories, cities, 
castles, forts, commerce, and countries of the East and West 
Indies, as well as in Brazil and the coast of Asia, Africa, and 
_America, respectively, which the said King and States had and 
possessed.” 

Without this treaty, it was then believed, the Dutch occu- 
‘pation would not have had the effect of conferring the title 
which is exclusively attributed to it. 

If, then, what the Dutch occupied in the Essequibo was not 
considered as legitimately theirs until after, by the Treaty of 
peace of 1648, Spain ceded it to them, it is clear that prior to 
‘this the said territory belonged to Spain. And the same is 
equally true of territory which was not included in the cession, 
-and which was adjacent to the part alienated. Towards the 
part not transferred, the Dutch could neither trade nor navi- 
gate because they were expressly prohibited therefrom by 
Article VI. of the said Treaty of Munster. 

In like manner, Article VIII. of the Spanish-British Treaty 
-of July 18, 1670, prohibited the English from carrying their 
-commerce and navigation to the posts or localities which the 
Catholic King had in the West Indies. 

Moreover, Great Britain, by the Treaty of July 13, 1713, 
concluded at Utrecht, had guaranteed to Spain the preserva- 
tion of the limits of her dominions in America ‘as they ex- 
isted in the time of Charles II.” 

By the Boundary Treaty that Spain and Portugal concluded 
on the 13th of January, 1750, Portugal obligated herself to 
vuphold Spain in her original right to the territory which lay 
-on the coast between the Amazon andthe banks of the 
‘Orinoco ; and in the interior of America the guarantee was 
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indefinite. The same guarantee was stipulated by both 
powers in the treaty of March 11, 1778. 

The persistent efforts of Spain to drive the Dutch away from: 
the Orinoco, the Moroco, the Pumaron, the Cuyuni, etc., 
constitute as many more evidences of her intent to retain the 
possession of those localities, and to exclude the intruders there- 
from. 

Title founded on discovery has been held generally as valid ;. 
and in their controversy with Great Britain regarding the 
Northwestern boundary, the United States invoked the same 
with respect to the mouth of the Columbia river and its sources. 
They also alleged the acquisition by them of all the titles of 
Spain, which had derived the same through having discovered 
the coasts of the region in dispute prior to their having been: 
seen by any other people from a civilized nation. 7 

Another ground upon which the United States based their’ 
contention was that of contiguity, arguing that if some few 
English trading-posts on the shores of Hudson Bay were con- 
sidered by great Britain as conferring on it a right of property 
up to the Rocky Mountains ; if its new and more southern 
establishments on the Atlantic coast justified the claim from 
there to the southern seas, which in effect was sustained to 
the Mississippi ; then the rights of American citizens, already 
touching the said seas, could not be denied without incon- 
sistency. And, they added that the doctrine was accepted in 
all its amplitude by Great Britain, as appears from all the 
privileges it gave to colonies then established only on the 
shores of the Atlantic, and which extended from that ocean to 
the Pacific. 

Even leaving aside the Bulls of the Popes, who, according” 
to the contemporary jurisprudence, distributed the lands to be: 

discovered between the Spanish and Portuguese, if the prac- 
tices of peoples who acted independently of the Holy See 
is examined, it will be found that, “notwithstanding some 
declarations merely theoretical, occupation is effected in a 
fictitious manner. Any manifestations, such as the erection 
of a monument, of a cross, the unfolding of a flag, suffices: 
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‘to realize the occupation of the vast territories which provoke 
a thousand difficulties with the competitors as regards the 
exact limits of the territories belonging to each. Moreover, 
the religious prejudices from which Francisco Victoria could 
not free himself in his Essay de /ndis (1557), make it ap- 
pear that “the heathens are without any right of sovereignty, 
or even of property which should be respected, and the covetous 
interest of colonizing countries still retains tis view, when fanatt- 
cism no longer explains it.” 

«We must come down to contemporaneous times to find 
the condition of taking of actual possession of the territory prac- 
tically demanded, in accordance with rational and juridical 
ideas of occupation, as it had been understood by the publicists 
of the XVIIIth century, notably Vattel.”’ 

‘Tt is known that this new rule was formally accepted by 
the powers signing the last Protocol of Berlin, on February 
26, 1885, Article 35, as regards fucéure occupations of the coast 
of the African continent ; and that the effective character of the 
taking of possessions, according to the same article, is shown by 
the fact of establishing or of maintaining, should it already 
exist, an authority sufficient to cause the-required rights to be 
respected, and, should the case arise, the liberty of commerce 
and of transit.” [General Review of Public International Law, 
Paris, Nov. 2, 1894. Article on the occupation of Territories 
and the Process of ‘‘ Hinterland,” a German word which means 
the back territory. | : 

The writer, Mr. F. Despagnet, professor of International 
Law in the University of Bordeaux, explains that the essence 
of the process consists in establishing, through an interna- 
tional agreement, a topographical line on this side of which 
each country has the right of occupation, or to establish a 
protectorate to the exclusion of the other contracting State; 
that is its Hinterland, or territory this side of the conventional 
line. On the other hand, each country binds itself to make 
no attempt at acquisition of territory or of a protectorate, and 
to not assail the influence of the other State beyond the line 
established. In practice, the Hinterland is the prolongation 
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towards the interior of the territory first occupied on the 
coasts up to the limits of the possessions of the other con- 
tracting State, or of its Hinterland, recognized in the treaty. 

The author adds that as the German Foreign Office said 
on the 30th of December, 1886, “the purpose is not so much 
to establish the frontiers in accordance with the present pos- 
session, as it is to come to an understanding to determine the 
sphere of reciprocal interests in the future”; that much simi- 
larity exists between the present system of the Ainterland and 
the a priori limitations of the spheres of influence established 
in the XVth and XVIth centuries between colonizing coun- 
tries by the Holy See; that the famous Bull of Alexander 
VI., of March 4, 1493, is nothing more than the limitation of 
a vast Hinterland divided among the Spanish and the Portu- 
guese, and when these two countries, little satisfied with the 
Papal decision, modified the frontiers marked by the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff in the Treaty of Tordesillas, June 3, 1494, they 
concluded a convention which does not differ from the modern 
treaties regulating the A/znzerland, save in the scope of its ap- 
plication and the spirit of submission to the Pope, to which it 
was subordinated, since Julius II. had to approve it in 1509: 
“that the same A/znéerland system appears in various recent 
treaties made between France and England in 1847, relative 
to the Hebrides Islands, and those of the windward of Tahiti; 
that, with respect to Africa, in those concluded between Eng- 
land and Germany, in eastern Africa and in Zanzibar, in 1886 
and 1890; between Germany and Portugal, also relating to 
eastern Africa in 1886; between France and England in 1889 
respecting the western coast of Africa, and in 1890 with re- 
gard to the eastern coast of Zanzibar and Central Africa; be- 
tween France and the Congo along the basin of the Oubangi, 
in 1887 and 1888; between England and Italy, touching 
eastern Africa, in March and April of 1891; between the 
Congo and Portugal regarding Guinea and the Congo, in 
1886; and, lastly, between England and Portugal relative to 
the center of southern Africa, in August and November of 
1890.” 
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In the historical memorial regarding boundaries between 
the Republic of Colombia and the Empire of Brazil, by the 


national Librarian of the former, Sefior Jose Maria Quijano- 


Otero, there appears, in part Ist, paragraph 2 (speaking of 


the Bull of Pope Alexander Vi., identical with that of his. 


predecessors respecting Portugal) : 
‘All the Christian Princes recognized the validity of these 
Bulls, and there is even cited the case where some English 


merchants desiring to carry on trade with Guinea,.the King of 


Portugal, Don Juan II., called on the King of England, Ed- 
ward IV., to prevent the same, relying on the dominion which 


was granted him by a Pontifical Bull over the same territory;. 


and the prohibition was effected, the British monarch being 
convinced of the right of the claimant.” In proof of this, he 
cites Hackluyfs Navigations, Voyages and Travels of the Eng- 
lish, vol. 2, paragraph 2, p. 2. 


Add to this, as appears in Wharton’s Digest, Appendix, 


sec. 2, that “when any European nation takes possession of 


any extensive seacoast, that possession is understood as ex-- 
tending into the interior country to the source of the rivers. 


emptying within that coast, to all their branches and the 
country they cover; and to give it a right in exclusion of all 
other nations to the same.” 

‘¢ Whenever one European nation makes a discovery and 


takes possession of any portion of that continent, and another 


afterwards does the same at some distance from it, where the 


boundary between them is not determined by the principle 


above mentioned, the middle distance becomes such, of 


course.” ‘Whenever any European nation has thus ac- 


quired a right to any portion of territory on that continent, 
that right can never be diminished or affected by any third 


Power by virtue of purchases made, by grants, or conquests. 


of the natives within the limits thereof.” 


‘¢The two rules generally, perhaps universally, recognized 


and consecrated by the usage of nations have followed from 


the nature of the subject. By virtue of the first, prior dis-- 


covery gave a right to occupy, provided that occupancy took 
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place within a reasonable time and was ultimately followed by 
permanent settlement and by the cultivation of the soil. Zz con- 
formity with the second, the right derived from prior discovery and 
settlement was not confined to the spot so discovered or first settled. 
The extent of territory which would attach to such first discovery or 
settlement, might not in every case be precisely determined. But that 
the first discovery and subsequent settlement, within a reasonable 
time, of the mouth of a river, particularly tf none of its branches 
had been explored prior to such discovery, gave the right of occu- 
pancy, and ultimately of sovereignty, to the whole country drained by - 
such river and its several branches, has been generally admitted. 
And tn a question between the United States and Great Britain her 
acts have with propriety been appealed to as showing that the prin- 
ciples on which they rely accord with their own.” 

The foregoing statements and citations have been made to 
demonstrate that the argument upon which Venezuela relies 
is not as groundless as Lord Salisbury asserts, and that Spain, 
as the first discoverer of the coasts of Guayana, could well be 
considered as owner of the territories thereof, for otherwise 
the Dutch would not need her recognition of them to make 
valid their acquisitions in the said territory. 

Finally, as Story says in his Commentaries on the Consti- 
tution of the United States: “The discovery was the British 
title to the territory composing them. ‘That right was held 
among the European nations a just and sufficient foundation 
on which to rest their respective claims to the American con- 
tinent. Whatever controversies existed among them (and 
they were numerous) respecting the extent of their own 
acquisitions abroad, they appealed to this as the ultimate fact, 
by which their various and conflicting claims were to be ad- 
justed. It may not be easy upon general reasoning to estab- 
lish the doctrine that priority of discovery confers any exclu- 
sive right to territory. It was probably adopted by the 
European nations as a convenient and flexible rule by which 
to regulate their respective claims. For it was obvious that 


in the mutual contests fer dominion in newly discovered lands, 
2v 
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there would soon arise violent and sanguinary struggles for 
exclusive possession unless some common principle should be © 
recognized by all maritime nations for the benefit of all. None 
more readily suggested itself than the one now under consid- 
eration; and as it was a principle of peace and repose, of 
perfect equality, of benefit in proportion to the actual or sup- 
posed expenditures and hazards attendant upon such enter- 
prises, it received a universal acquiescence, if not a ready 
approbation. It became the basis of European polity and 
regulated the exercise of the rights of sovereignty and settle- 
ment of all the cisatlantic plantations.’ It is also stated there 
that no one of the European powers gave its assent to this 
principle more unequivocally than England; that when she 
commissioned any one to acquire territory she limited the 
authority to countries “then unknown to Christian people; ” 
that a great part of the territory of the United States, when 
transferred to them by the treaty of peace and recognition of 
1782, was in the possession of Indians, as was a great part of 
Florida when Spain ceded it to the British in 1763, as was 
Louisiana almost entirely when Napoleon sold it in 1803, 
there being there numerous tribes of Indians really inde- 
pendent, etc. 

It is seen in the communication of Lord Salisbury that 
upon the return of an exploration to the interior of British 
Guayana made by Mr. R. Schomburgk, he suggested to 
the English Government the necessity of a prompt demarca- 
tion of its limits; and that he was then named special commis- 
sioner to draw the plan thereof and to temporarily establish 
the same, notice of which was given to the interested Govern- 
ments, including that of Venezuela. 

It is not strange that this Commissioner, therefore, should 
endeavor to please the Government that had acceded to his 
suggestions by presenting it a line in accord with its de-— 
sires. 

It is true that the British Consul-General gave this Gov- 
ernment notice of the charge entrusted to Mr. Schomburgk, 
but that was on the 13th of January of 1841, when he might 
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thave already been in Guayana making the survey and demar- 
«cation. Not only was it not stated that the demarcation 
would be temporary, or that Venezuela was invited to take part 


on the operation, but the notification was coupled with the 


“threat that there had been sent to the Governor of Demerara 
an order to resist the aggressions of the Republic in the terri- 
‘tory near the frontier, up to that time inhabited by independent 
‘tribes, which signified at least that H. B. M. appropriated 
‘them to herself and defended them. 

In vain did this Government urge the concluding of the 
‘boundary treaty. 

That Schomburgk did not discover or invent any new 
‘boundaries, but relied on the history of the matter, and based 
his reports on his own explorations and on information obtained 


from the Indians and on the evidence of local remains, as at 


Barima, and local traditions as on the Cuyuni, and fixed the 
limits of the Dutch possessions and the zone from which all 
trace of Spanish influence was absent. That at the very out- 
set of his mission he surveyed Point Barima, where the 
remains of a Dutch fort still existed, and placed there, and at 
tthe mouth of the Amacura two boundary posts, afterwards 
removed, at the urgent entreaty of the Government of Vene- 
-zuela, but without prejudice to its (the British) rights to that 
position. ‘This is what Lord Salisbury says. 

Previously he asserted that from 1796, and at the time of a 
previous occupation of the Dutch settlements in 1781, the 
‘British authorities had marked the western limit of their pos- 
sessions as beginning some distance up the Orinoco beyond 
Point Barima, in accordance with the limits claimed and ac- 
tually held by the Dutch, and that from that time on this has 
always been the frontier claimed by Great Britain. 

In the first place, it is not conceivable how the English, mere 


military occupants prior to 1814, could have made the de- 


marcation of a territory which did not yet belong to them. 
In the second place, if the boundaries were already designated, 
‘what need was there to resort to the traditions of ignorant, 
barbarous men like the Indians? What did they know of the 
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Dutch or Spanish occupations? There might be no Spanish set-- 
tlements, but this does not mean to say that they had not founded 
any. ‘There was an absence of Dutch settlements also. It is 
not asserted that any such were found, but only remains of 
those that had disappeared. Such being the case, the reason. 
for the preference in favor of the Dutch is not announced. 

In a previous passage Lord Salisbury wrote that the Dutch 
claimed immediate reparation for the proceedings of the Span- 
iards and the reinstatement of the ‘‘ posts” destroyed by them 
in 1759, and again in 1769, by reason of the incursions of the 
Spaniards into the “posts” and settlements in the basin of the: 
Cuyuni. Therefore it is undeniable that the Spaniards did: 
penetrate to that river and did destroy the works of the Dutch,,. 
considering them as intruders, and that the influence of the 
Spaniards made itself felt on the Cuyuni, as well as on the: 
other affluents of the Essequibo. 

Lord Salisbury also states that the States-General had sug-- 
gested to the court of Madrid the feasibility of an authorized. 
demarcation between the Colony of Essequibo and the Orinoco: 
river. It is readily noticed that if this was demanded by the 
Dutch, their successors, the British, have carried their pre-- 
tensions much further, as they have appropriated to themselves 
several tributaries of the Orinoco, among them the Barima,. 
and the Amacuro. 

There was no Dutch fort in Barima. According to the his-- 
torian cited, Netscher, such a supposition is erroneous, and grew 
out of the fact that in the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, the 
Commandants of the Netherlands Colonies in Guayana estab-- 
lished small “posts”? in the most distant part of the territory 
to trade with the natives or Indians, and that in some maps, 
without reason and exaggeratedly, they are called “forts.’” 
‘They were made up,” he says, “of a guard—two or three 
subaltern Europeans and some twenty soldiers as assistants,. 
besides a few Indian or negro slaves. The frame house or 
guard house was almost always surrounded by an. earth-wall 
or a palisade, as a precaution against the occasional attacks. 
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“of the Indian enemy, and the holder of the post raised the flag 
of the West India Company.” 

«That in the middle of the XVIIth century there existed 
at the mouth of the Barimaa post of that kind detached from 
the Essequibo, appears to be true. Hartzingck, at least, makes 
mention of it, and we follow his example on page g2 (last 
line), but after more accurate investigations in the archives of 
the Kingdom, we have become convinced that that post no 

| donger existed from 1683 to 1684, and therefore it must have 
been either destroyed by the enemy or abolished.” 

Netscher concludes by observing that in the very exact cor- 
respondence of the Commandants of the Essequibo and of the 
Pumaron, no mention is made of the said post at Barima, but 
‘there is mention of others; and that this is not to be wondered 
at, for already in 1685, the West India Company had decided 
mot to carry on any more trade by the Orinoco. 

It results therefrom : rst, that the “posts” were not military, 
‘ut mercantile; 2nd, that that of Barima, if indeed there was 
any in the middle of the XVIIth century, was detroyed or 
abandoned. 

Although the Dutch subsequently endeavored to return to 
‘Barima, the Commandant-General (Centurion) ejected them 
therefrom forever in 1768. 

Schomburgk, on submitting his maps for adoption, as Lord 
‘Salisbury states, called the attention of the Government of 
Her Majesty to the circumstance that it might claim the whole 
asin of the Cuyuni and Yuruari on the grounds that the 
matural boundary of the Colony included any territory through 
which flowed rivers which fall into the Essequibo. 

Great Britain, in her discussions with the United States, re- 
jected the said principle which she now endeavors to apply to 
Venezuela. But she forgets that the Dutch did not discover 
the coast where the Essequibo empties. It was discovered by 
the Spaniards, from whom she derived the Dutch title conveyed 
in the Treaty of Munster. 

At Cayena, near the Amazon, afterwards a French posses- 
sion, the Spaniards began the establishment of a colony. 
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«In 1568 Gaspar de Sotelle, with 126 families from Spain,. 
formed an establishment at Cayena, from which, however, he 
was expelled, six years afterwards, by the Carib Indians.’” 
[Sloane, M.S., “ Description of Guiana.” The passage is- 
taken from the Annals of Guayana, etc.} 

In a letter of the Duke de Lerma to the President of the 
Council of the Indies, dated February 2, 1615, the former re-- 
ports that the Dutch General, Wilhelm Veelinex, was getting” 
vessels ready to establish and found certain colonies upon three 
or four coasts in America, West Indies, the first in Wiapons,,. 
the second in Cayenne, and the third in Surinama, where there 
was a body from twelve to fifteen Spaniards, who tilled the soil! 
there to raise cazabe, from which bread is made, under the au— 
thority of the Governor of Trinidad and of Orinoco, Don 
Fernando de Borras. 

In the same cited Annals of Guayana, it is written (part 1,. 
pages 1 and 2) that Lawrence Keymis, one of the early 
explorers of Guayana, anda captain under Raleigh when he 
endeavored to go inland in search of the El Dorado, set saik 
on the Corentin in the direction of the Essequibo, but heaving~ 
that there were Spaniards on that river, he did not think his at- 
tempted explorations safe.” 

Page 7: “It is supposed that Alonzo de Ojeda, in 1499,. 
entered the mouths of the Essequibo and the Orinoco, but did. 
not see any of the inhabitants until he reached Trinidad, or 
its neighborhood.” (©)jeda was a Spaniard. 

Page 41: “ He (Keymis) in 1596 has something to say of 
the greater part of the larger rivers. On the Corentin there- 
was an abundance of honey; the Indians of the Orinoco from: 
the east never came this side of Berbice; azd on the Essequibo- 
the Spamards attempted to found a town. ‘The last river flowed 
into a lake called Reponowini, which was supposed to be the’ 
locality of the ‘situation of Manoa.’ The Spanish had made- 
so many inroads between the Orinoco and the Essequibo that the 
Caribs endeavored to combine among themselves in order to: 
oppose resistance. The Dutch say that their establishments on the 
Essequibo were destroyed during this year by the Spaniards and the 
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Aruacas. Keymis, however, either did not know anything of this 
Colony or purposely failed to mention it, as tt might invalidate 
Raleigh’s rights of discovery.” 

Page 117: “Leonard Berrie, who commanded the Waz, of 
Raleigh’s expedition, in 1596, heard it said in Orcala, on the 
banks of the Corentin, that there were three hundred Spaniards 
on the Essequibo. ‘Taking the two vessels up stream, they 
reached the town of Maruranano, and passing on thence in 
boats and canoes a part of the expedition reached the cataracts 
of this river, from which place they.could not go on further 
in search of Parima Lake, which was reputed to be situated 
a short distance from the upper Essequibo, and which could be 
reached from the Corentin, owing to an affray which had 
occurred between the friends of Berrie, the Caribs and the 
Acaruayas. Less than a month before, the latter had come 
down from the upper part ef the cataract and killed ten of the 
Caribs. Not desiring to be embroiled in the fight, which 
might bring about disturbances in the future, Berrie decided 
to return to the vessel. Here it was rumored that the Span- 
iards had left the Essequibo, and also that ten canoes filled 
with Spaniards had come to the Corentin, stories whose false- 
hood he discovered.” 

Schomburgk, in his description of Guayana, published in 
1840, in speaking of the Essequibo river, on page IT, says, 
that this name comes from the surname of Don Juan Esquibel, 
one of the officers under Diego Colon ; another proof of its 
discovery by Spaniards. | 

Great Britain also falls into another inconsistency which 
consists in not applying to the Orinoco the principle of which 
it here speaks, forifthis river belongsto Venezuela, the right of 
property therein, perforce, includes that of its affluents, like 
the Barima, and the Amacura, for instance; and nevertheless 
H. B. M. following Schomburgk, places them within the limits 
of the English Colony. 

To rebut the assertion of Mr. Olney that it seems impossible 
to treat the Schomburgk line as being the boundary claimed 
by Great Britain as matter of right or as anything but a line 
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originating in considerations of convenience and expediency, 
Lord Salisbury, at the same time that he characterizes this idea 
as correct, says that in fact that line was a great reduction of the 
boundary claimed by Great Britain as matter of right, and 
its proposal originated in a desire to come to a speedy and 
friendly arrangement with a weaker power with whom Great 
Britain was at the time and desired to remain in cordial _rela- 
tions. | 

As appears from the communication which Lord Palmerston, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, instructed to be sent 
to Lord John Russel, Colonial Minister, on the 18th of March, 
1840, published in a parliamentary document, the former sug- 
gested to the latter the making of a map of British Guayana, 
in accordance with the limits described by Mr. Schomburgk, 
accompanying it with a comprehensive report of the natural 
features of the line, and its transmission to the Governments 
of Venezuela and Brazil and of Holland as an exposition of the 
Lritish claim; the appointment of British Commissioners, who 
should come to establish boundaries on the land, in order to 
mark with permanent posts ¢he frontier line thus claimed by 
Great Britan, and, finally, the transmission to the three Gov- 
ernments of the said map and report, which done, it would 
be proper for each of them to make known any objections 
that might occur to them, with the grounds therefor, to which 
the Government of Her Majesty would make proper and just 
answers. 

This and the circumstance that in the Schomburgk map the 
limits were marked with the notice that they were chose claimed 
by Great Britain convinces one that she then aspired to nothing 
further, and that no reservations were made. | 

Another argument favoring the same conclusion grows out 
of the fact that when Lord Aberdeen made the Moroco prop- 
osition to Sefior Fortique, he stated “ chat zt involved the cession 
or relinguishment to the Republic of the territory comprised between 
the mouth of the Orinoco and that of the Amacuro, and the chain of 
mountains in which it had its source.’ If Great Britain had 
considered herself as possessing the right to more territory, 
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that was the opportunity for stating it,in order to augment 
the proffered favor. 

The Schomburgk line designated on the map annexed to a 
pamphlet on Guayana, published in 1840, and on that attached 
to the book in German of his travels, printed in Leipzig, in 
the year 1841, is very different from that claimed since 1886 
and communicated to Dr. Urbaneja in 1890 by Lord Salisbury, 
as has been often pointed out. ‘The new line by which it has 
been replaced sweeps inland much more considerably into the 
territory of Venezuela and reaches a point on the Cuyuni, sit- 
uated in front of the mouth of the Yuruan, where for a short 
time past an English station has existed. 

A single glance at the map of the various lines, made by 
order of Venezuela, will show the magnitude of the difference 
noted. 

In no other way can be understood the increase of the ter- 
ritory of British Guayana, which in one year, from 1885 to 
1836, grew 33,000 square miles, as the Government of the 
United States has itself observed, and as is evinced by the 
English publication, «The Statesman’s Year Book,” and the 
*¢ British Colonial Office List.” 

Lord Salisbury, in referring to the negotiation initiated by 
Sefior Fortique, and to which the Foreign office opposed 
many delays, characterized his arguments as obsolete, and as 
having no other support than quotations, more or less vague, 
from the writings of travelers and geographers, but adducing 
no substantial evidence of actual conquest or occupation of the 
territory claimed as far as the Essequibo, which he demanded 
as the boundary of Venezuela. 

Although this is a vague charge at best, it will not seem 
improper to recall that the discovery of America by Spain is 


a fact which cannot be got away from in any discussion re- 


garding the boundaries of regions of this continent, and that 
it is not Venezuela alone who has advanced it, as has been be- 
fore said. 

Calvo observes, book 5, section 283, that the dominion of 
Europe over the lands and islands of the New World did not 
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rest solely on the decisions of the Holy See and the precepts 
of canonical law; but that it had another basis, that of discov- 
ery, which Spain herself invoked more than once in support 
of her rights to the territories of which her daring navigators: 
had succeeded in taking possession. 

In his turn Lord Aberdeen made use of: citations from 
writers and geographers, and did not adduce any proofs that 
the Dutch had conquered or legitimately occupied the terri- 
tory claimed by Great Britain. He did say that Venezuela 
had no establishment whatever on the Essequibo, and that the 
acceptance of this river as a frontier involved the delivery of 
the half, more or less, of the Colony of Demerara, including 
Point Cartabo, and the Island of Kykoveral, where the Dutch 
founded their first establishment on the Mazaruni, the mis- 
sions of Bartika Grove, and many settlements and establish- 
ments which existed on the coast of the Acarabisi, up to within 
fifty miles of the Capital. But even though the said estab- 
lishments existed to-day, what is important is to demonstrate 
that they were founded, as Lord Aberdeen said, relying on the 
terms of some concessions to the West India Company, before 
the time of the Treaty of Munster of 1648; because what is 
therein recognized as Dutch is limited to the possessions at the 
date of the agreement, and advances towards the Spanish 


possessions were prohibited absolutely. For that reason the 


Treaty of 1791 between Spain and the Netherlands refers to 
the colonies of “‘Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice, and Surinam,” 
and does not say those of Pumaron and the Cuyuni, much 
less of the Orinoco, because there the Si nay colonies were 
in front of the Dutch. 

When Lord Salisbury refers to the proposition of Lord 
Aberdeen of 1844, he states that “no answer to the note was 
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ever received from the Venezuelan Government; and that in ~ 


1850 Her Majesty’s Government informed Her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires in Caracas that as the proposal had re- 
mained for more than six years unaccepted, it must be consid- 
ered as having lapsed, and authorized him to make a commu- 
nication to the Venezuelan Government to that effect.” 
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It is true that no immediate answer was made because Dr.. 
Alejo Fortique, to whom it was entrusted, had died; but subse- 
quently, upon the negotiations being renewed, the Minister of 
Venezuela, Dr. José Maria Rojas, in a note of February 13, 
_ 1877, informed Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (then Lord Derby) that this government had not ac- 
cepted the proposal of Lord Aberdeen for such and such rea- 
sons. He repeated the same on the roth of May, 1879, to 
Lord Salisbury himself, who was then exercising the same 
functions he now does. 

As regards the assertion of having given out in 1850 for the 
information of the Government of Venezuela the lapsing of » 
the proposal of Lord Aberdeen, what can be said is that the 
British Legation did not communicate it to the Minister of 
Foreign Relations of the Republic. 

In 1857, on the 18th of December, Lord Clarendon wrote 
to Mr. Bingham, the British Chargé d’Affaires in Caracas,. 
respecting the permission requested by English subjects to 
enter the gold lands which had just been discovered in Eb 
Caratal, and towards which a road was projected from Deme- 
rara; to which this Government could not consent, as entrance 
into Venezuela ought not to be allowed except through ports. 
of entry, nor was it lawful to open any way through territory 
not demarked. His Lordship then stated, without in any way 
mentioning the lapsing of the proposal of Lord Aberdeen, as: 
the occasion would seem to demand, as follows: “It is not im- 
possible that the various questions which have arisen, and that 
are likely to arise in connection with the gold discoveries, may 
_ call the attention of the Venezuelan Government to the ad- 
vantages which might result from a final settlement of the 
boundary between the territory of British Guayana and that 
of Venezuela, and you will point out that the Venezuelan 
Government in returning no answer to the proposals made by 
Her Majesty’s Government in 1844 is responsible for any in- 
convenience which has resulted from the question being still: 
undetermined.” 

There is brought to mind the declaration made in 1850 by 
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Great Britain that she did not propose, as had been reported, 
to seize Venezuelan Guayana, and that she would not view 
with indifference aggressions upon the disputed territory by 
‘the Republic, which territory both parties agreed not to occupy 
or usurp, at the suggestion of the Chargé d’Affaires, Belford | 
Hinton Wilson. And then, to the frequent invocation of the 
same by Venezuela, it is objected that the Venezuelans re- 
‘peatedly violated it in subsequent years. 

These alleged violations were: rst, the occupation of new 
positions to the east of their previous. establishments, and the 
founding in1855 of Nueva Providencia on the right bank of the 
-Yuruary, all previous settlements being on the left bank; 2d, the 
granting of licenses in 1876 to trade and cut wood in Barima 
_and eastward; 3d, the concession to General Pulgar, in 1881, 
which included a large portion of the territory in dispute; and 
4th, two different grants made by Venezuela in 1883, which © 
-covered the whole of the territory in dispute and which were 
followed by actual attempts to settle there, by reasons of which 
‘the British Government could not remain longer inactive, and 
a British Magistrate was sent into the threatened district to 
assert the British rights, warning of which was given to the 
Venezuelan Government and to the concessionaires. 

In this way it is endeavored to justify the violation of the 
Agreement of 1850 by the English Government, since it has 
“occupied many places comprised within the disputed territory. 

To appreciate that conduct it is very pertinent to state that 
the Agreement of 1850, proposed by Mr. Wilson for the ac- 
-ceptance of Venezuela, did not determine, as it should have 
-done to prevent controversies, the territory in dispute by 
designating it with precision. Nor is there any place men- 
“tioned therein, except incidentally in a passage where the 
Chargé d’Affaires says he had transmitted to his Government 
letters from Ciudad Bolivar, in which he was informed “ that 
orders had been communicated to the authorities of the 
Province of Guayana to place it in a state of defense, and to 
repair and arm the dismantled and abandoned forts; that the 
‘Governor, José Tomas Machado, had spoken of constructing 
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a fort at Port Barima, the right of possession to which ts in dispute 
between Great Britain and Venezuela.” 

Point Barima is exactly the place where Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, Chargé d’Affaires of Great Britain, urgently asked. 
the Government of Venezuela, in an official note of May 26,. 
1836, to locate a signal or lighthouse which should be suffi- 
ciently conspicuous. Sir Robert also spoke of the inefficiency 
of the pilotage of the Orinoco, recalling that a Venezuelan: 
schooner had been detailed to go out daily from Point Barima 
and to cruise in aid of the vessels that might seek the entrance 
of the river; and he observed that the failure of the due- 
arrangement, followed by its abandonment, caused that wise 
and well known plan of the Department of Marine to be frustrated. 
Then Venezuela did exercise jurisdiction over Point Barima,. 
and could therefore order that its vessels should depart there-. 
from, and locate at the proper point the lighthouse whose 
erection had been recommended, and grant permission to- 
trade therewith and to cut wood. 

In the Annals of Guayana already cited, volume P, part. 
first, page 8, we find this: 

7530. In this year the Spaniards who had succeeded in 
establishing themselves on Zerra Miyma made their initial at- 
tempt to settle in the country contiguous to Guayana. One 
Pedro de Acosta, with two small caravels and three hundred 
men, veached Barima probably from Cumana on Zerra Firma.. 
Nevertheless the party was repulsed from Barima in the same 
year by the Caribs, or it should be said rather, the remains of 
the expedition, because the cannibals had killed and ate many,. 
and the few who succeeded in escaping with their lives were 
compelled to abandon all their goods and the houses ine had 
erected.” 

Thus it is proven that the Spaniards were the first to dis- 
cover and occupy Barima, and to set up and construct houses 
there; forcible ejection therefrom by the native Indians not 
destroying the right acquired, as the English alleged in the 
analogous case of their expulsion from the island of Santa. 
Lucia. 
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In the concessions mentioned, and especially in the Manoa 
concession, it was stipulated in a conclusive manner that it 
ran to where British Guayana began, without designating the 
boundary with greater precision, as the demarcation had not 
been made. 

Even though there may have been such violations of the 
Agreement of 1850, the appropriation by Great Britain of the 
territory in dispute cannot be justified thereby. 

Lord Salisbury asserts that the Government of Venezuela 
never replied to the proposition of Lord Granville regarding 
boundaries. 

Under date of October 15, 1883, the British Minister at 
‘Caracas, Colonel Mansfield, addressed to the Minister of For- 
eign Relations a note in wkich he solicited the simultaneous 
adjustment of the three questions then pending between the 
two countries, to wit: 1st, the question of limits between 
Venezuela and British Guayana; 2d, that of differential duties 
upon importations from British Colonies; and 3d, that of 
claims of British creditors of the Republic. “ As preliminary 
to the taking up of the negotiations,” said Mr. Mansfield, “ Lord 
Granville considers it indispensable that a reply be made to 
the proposals of Her Majesty’s Government in the matter of 
boundaries. If the reply should be in the affirmative, and if 
the other questions should be satisfactorily adjusted, the de- 
sires of the Government of Venezuela with respect to the 
island of Patos will obtain favorable consideration.” 

On the 15 of November following, the Government of 
‘Venezuela replied in these terms : 

‘«¢ The citizen President has for many years been consulting 
the opinion of jurisconsults and public men of great eminence, 
seeking light which should lead him to the solution of the 
Guayana boundary question in the form of a treaty; but, as 
all the documents and all the talent consulted have in each 
instance more strongly confirmed that the boundary, of right 
inherited by the Republic, between the former Dutch Colony, 
now the British Colony, is the Essequibo river, the impossi- 
bility of resorting to any other method of terminating that 
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discussiion save the decision of an arbitrator who, by the 
voluntary and unanimous election of both Governments, shall 
hear and finally determine it, has been ‘evident. 

«¢This is the obstacle which His Excellency the President 
encounters in satisfying, as he would like to do, the desire 
of Lord Granville to determine all cause for discussion be- 
tween the two Governments through a treaty.” 

These words evidently involve the rejection of the proposal 
of Lord Granville, as it substitutes therefor the proposition to 
submit the whole matter to the decision of an arbitrator. 

After having considered the latter proposition, Lord Gran- 
ville, through Mr. Mansfield, and under date of March 29, 
1884, replied thereto: “That the government of Her 
Majesty was not of the opinion that the boundary between 
this Republic and Great Britain should be submitted to arbi- 
tration, but at the same time they expressed the hope that 
some other method of bringing this matter to a naUS TB eNO Ee, 
conclusion for both powers would be evolved.” 

In the first months after his arrival at London, the Minister of 
Venezuela, Gen. Guzman Blanco, insisted that as the funda- 
mental law of the Republic prohibited all alienation of terri- 
tory, the boundary controversy could not be decided except 
through arbitration, and he proposed in place of arbitration 
by a friendly power the judgment of a judicial tribunal, to be 
made up of persons designated by the parties respectively. 

On February 13,.1885, Lord Granville replied in the nega- 
tive, as appears from these words: “I regret to inform you, 
Mr. Minister, that the said proposition presents constitutional 
difficulties which prevent the government of Her Majesty from 
acceding thereto, and it is not disposed to withdraw from the 
method proposed by the Government of Venezuela and 
accepted by the Government of Her Majesty to decide the 
question by adopting a conventional boundary established by 
mutual accord between the two Governments.” 

Lord Salisbury says: ‘Mr. Olney is mistaken in suppos- 
ing that in 1885 ‘a treaty was practically agreed upon con- 
taining a general arbitration clause, under which the parties 
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might have submitted the boundary dispute to the decision of 
a third power, or of several powers in amity with both.’ It is 
true that Gen. Guzman Blanco proposed that the Commercial 
Treaty between the two countries should contain a clause of 
this nature, but it had reference to future disputes only. Her 
Majesty’s Government have always insisted on a separate dis- 
cussion of the frontier question, and have considered its settle- 
ments to be a necessary preliminary to other arrangements.” 

It might have been added that Lord Granville agreed to it 
on saying to the Venezuelan Minister, under date of May 15,. 
1885, that: ‘ Her Majesty’s Government agreed in that the 
obligation was to refer to arbitration all the disagreements 
that might arise between the High Contracting parties, and 
not.those only growing out of the interpretation of the treaty.” 

Thus the respective article remained in the following terms : 

“If, as it is to be deprecated, there shall arise between the 
United States of Venezuela and the United Kingdom of Great. 
Britain and Ireland any differences which cannot be adjusted 
through friendly negotiations, the two Contracting Parties. 
agree to submit the decision of all such differences to the arbi- 
tration of a third power, or of several powers, in amity with 
both, without resorting to war; and that the result of such 
arbitration should be binding upon both Governments.” 

The article does not say ‘‘ future disputes.” The fact is. 
that Lord Salisbury, successor to Lord Granville, thought it 
applicable to the pending boundary controversy. In that. 
understanding he retracted it on the 27th of July of the said 
year in these words, which under any other hypothesis, would 
not have been opportune : 

‘¢ Her Majesty’s Government are unable to concur in the 
assent given by their predecessors to the general arbitration 
article proposed by Venezuela, and they are unable to agree 
to the inclusion in it of matters other than those arising out of 
the interpretation or alleged violation of this particular treaty. 
To engage to refer to arbitration all disputes and controver- 
sies whatsoever would be without precedent in the treaties 
made by Great Britain. Questions might arise such as those 
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wnvolving the title of the british Crown to territory or other rights of 
sovereignty which the Government of Her Majesty could not bind 
themselves beforehand to refer to arbitration.” 

To wean him from this opinion, vain it was to recall to 
Lord Salisbury examples where Great Britain herself had 
applied arbitration to the settlement of frontier disputes with 
the United States of America in 1827 and 1871, in the last case 
on her proposal repeated as many as six times. Mr. Olney, in 
his note of the 2oth of July last to Lord Salisbury, states that 
Great Britain has arbitrated the extent of her Colonial posses- 
sions, twice with the United States, twice with Portugal, once 
with Germany, and perhaps in other instances. 

The Minister of Venezuela, in London, also recalled at that 
juncture that the proposition for arbitration had been made to 
Sefior Fortique on this same subject, according to his corre- 
spondence ; that Lord Salisbury had declared that he could not 
fail to carry out the promises made by his predecessors, even 
though they should be contrary to his ideas; and that the 
same had been done with the correspondence addressed to 
Russia, which was precisely on the subject of boundaries with 
Afghanistan, although the present Minister deemed it inex- 
pedient. 

Lord Salisbury writes: ‘“‘ Early in 1884 news arrived of a 
fourth breach of the agreement of 1850 through two different 
grants, which cover the whole of the territory in dispute, and 
as this was followed by actual attempts to settle on the dis- 
puted territory, the British Government could no longer remain 
inactive.” 

«Warning was, therefore, given to the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment and to the concessionaires, and a British Magistrate was 
sent into the threatened district to assert the British rights.” 

‘Meanwhile, the negotiations for a settlement of the boundary 
had continued, but the only replies that could be obtained from 
Sefior Guzman Blanco, the Venezuelan Minister, were propo- 
sals for arbitration indifferent forms, all of which Her Majesty’s 


Government was compelled to decline as involving a submis- 
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sion to the arbitrator of the claim advanced by Venezuela in 
1844 to all territory up to the left bank of the Essequibo.” 

“ As the progress of settlement by British subjects made a decision 
of some kind absolutely necessary, and as the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment refused to come to any reasonable arrangement, Her Majesty's 
Government decided not to repeat the offer of concessions which had 
not been veciprocated, but to assert their undoubted right to the tern- 
tory within the Schomburgk line, while still consenting to hold open 
Jor further negotiations, and even for arbitration, the unsettled lands 
between that line and what they consider would be the rightful bound- 
ary, as stated in the note to Seftior Rojas of the roth of January, 
r850.” 

Lord Salisbury first said that the violations of the Agree- 
ment of 1850 had moved the British Government to remain 
inactive no longer ; to give notice to the Government of Ven- 
ezuela and to the concessionaires of 1884, and to send to the 
threatened district a Magistrate to assert the British rights. 
But in the next line his Lordship adds: “ The progress of set- 
tlement by British subjects made a decision of some. kind 
absolutely necessary, and as the Venezuelan Government re- 
fused to come to any reasonable arrangement, Her Majesty’s 
Government decided not to repeat the offer of concessions 
which had not been reciprocated, but to assert their undoubted 
right to the territory within the Schomburgk line.” 

Add to this the following paragraph from the same com- 
munication from Lord Salisbury: 

“ Seftor Rojas’s proposal was referred to the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Attorney-General of British Guayana, who were then in Eng- 
land, and they presented an elaborate report, showing that in the 
thirty-five years which had elapsed since Lord Aberdeen proposed 
concessions, natives and others had settled in the territory under the 
belief that they would enjoy the benefits of British rule, and that wu 
was impossible to assent to any such concessions as Setior Rojas’s line 
would involve. ‘They, however, proposed an alternate line 
which involved considerable reductions of that laid down by 
Sir Robert Schomburgk.” 

From these citations, it results that from 1844 new settle- 
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ments began to be secretly founded on the territory to which 
Lord Aberdeen’s line referred ; that the agreement of 1850 
mot to occupy any part of the territories in dispute, did not 
serve as an obstacle to the fresh occupations ; that conse- 
-quently the British Government and its authorities violated it, 
notwithstanding the emphatic assertions and promises of Mr. 
Wilson; and that, Venezuela, trusting, as she did, in the strict 
compliance with such solemn words, could not even suspect 
that the act which Lord Salisbury now for the first time con- 
fesses was being consummated. 

Such acts cannot diminish the rights of the Republic, which, 
‘as has been said, has been protesting against them since they 
came to its notice. 

So that even if Venezuela had committed the violations 
imputed to her, Great Britain, which had begun them, would 
mot have the right to complain of her example being followed. 

Let it be borne in mind that despite the alleged violations, 
H. B. M. considered the Agreement of 1850 to be in force, as 
-.appears from the official communication addressed on January 
31, 1887, by Mr. F. R. Saint-John, Minister Resident of H. 
B. M. in Caracas, to the Minister of Foreign Relations of Ven- 
ezuela, in which he says: “ That the intention to erect this light- 
house (at Point Barima) without the consent of the Government of 
FH. M., would be a violation of the reciprocal obligation contracted 
by the Governments of Venezuela and England in 1850 to not occupy 
or usurp the territory in dispute between the two countries ; and that 
the Government of H. M. would have the right to oppose resistance 
to such a proceeding as an aggressive act on the part of Venezuela.” 

Although it is here called, and in the text, reciprocal agree- 
ment, Great Britain had been violating it for some time past, 
sSignally from 1884, and she was deaf to the complaints in this 
regard made on July 28, 1886, by the then Minister in London, 
‘General Guzman Blanco ; for she made no reply either during 
that year or subsequently. So that the said Agreement is 
valid as against Venezuela, but not in favor of Venezuela, to 
judge from the action of her opponent. 

It was not until 1893, when replying to the proposal of 
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Sefior Thomas Michelena to revive the Agreement of 1850, 
that the English Government, through Lord Rosebery, alleged 
as a ground for its refusal what Lord Salisbury now repeats. 
with regard to violations by Venezuela, and which no other 
Minister had advanced. 

According to that, then, the Agreement ceased to exist and 
the Republic is free from the obligation imposed by it, and: 
consequently has recovered full authority to bans what it 
understands to belong to it. 

But there is more. When two States have subscribed a 
Convention, if one of them commits a breach thereof the 
injured party can demand its observance through every means, 
including the last and most formidable—war ; or in case it 
does not desire to go so far, it may limit itself to the declara-. 
tion that, on its part, it does not consider it as binding. 

Let Vattel, an old and ever-respected master of the science,, 
Book 2, Chapter 13, section 200, state it : 

«Treaties contain promises that are perfect and reciprocal. 
If one of the allies fails in his engagements the other may com- 
pel him to fulfill them—a perfect promise confers a right to: 
do so. But, if the latter has no other expedient than that of 
arms to force his ally to the performance of his promises he 
would sometimes find it more eligible to cancel the promises 
on his own side also, and to dissolve the treaty. He has un- 
doubted right to do this, since his promises were made only 
on condition that the ally should, on his part, execute every- 
thing which he had engaged to perform. The party, there- 
fore, who is offended or injured in those particulars which 
constitute the basis of the treaty, is at liberty to choose the 
alternative of either compelling a faithless ally to fulfill his en- 
gagements or of declaring the treaty dissolved by violation of 
it. On such an occasion, prudence and wise policy will point. 
out the line of conduct to be pursued.” 

Nevertheless, good faith should always govern the rela- 
tions between States, particularly in the matter of treaties ; it 
is inadmissible to act in a clandestine manner, but rather with. 
loyalty and frankness on such occasions. To maintain silence: 
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and wait until the last hour to justify acts the intention to 
execute which had not been announced, is not, and cannot be, 
permitted between nations, much less when such acts are at 
variance with the words of their authors. 

Great Britain has never complained to Venezuela of the 
alleged violations of the Agreement of 1850 nor asked repara- 
tion therefor, nor given notice that in case of failure to obtain 
the same she would hold it as null. Nothing of this kind. It 
has already been seen that, in January of 1887, Lord Salisbury 
invoked the Agreement as valid, and still in force, in order to 
oppose the erection of a lighthouse at Point Barima without 
his acquiescence, and to assert that to attempt it would bea 
violation thereof, which he would have the right to resist as an 
aggressive act. This, long after the time when the violations 
attributed to Venezuela, had been consummated. It was only 
in 1885 that the British Legation in Caracas made known to 
the Government that in certain districts the sovereignty over which 
was equally in dispute between the Government of Hl. M. and that 
of Venezuela the Manoa Company was executing acts to which 
its attention was called, and requested moreover that steps be 
taken which should prevent the agents thereof (or of Mr. 
Gordon, who also had a concession for colonizing) from claim- 
ing or obstructing any part of the territory claimed by Great 
Britain. ‘The Legation added that in the event of Venezuela 
refusing to take action, the Government of H. M. would feel 
called upon to adopt measures to prevent the usurpation of said 
Company, and that the Governor of Guayana would be author- 
ized to employ police force for the purpose, and to maintain 
order, but that, nevertheless, the Governor would do nothing 
while this reference to the Government of Venezuela should 
be pending. So wrote the English Minister in Caracas under 
date of January 8, 1885. Onthe 25th of the same month and 
year, he gave notice that orders had been issued to the Gover- 
nor of Guayana to send a Mr. Mac Turk, Stipendiary Magis- 
trate, with a force of police to institute in the district on the 
eastern bank of the Amacuro River an inquiryas to the actions 
of the Manoa Company, and more especially as to the conduct 
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of Mr. Robert Wells and others, who were accused of having” 
tortured some persons by hanging them for a long time by 
their ankles, etc. ‘The Legation stated further that Mr. Mac 
Turk would act pursuant to the laws in force in other parts of 
British Guayana, remembering that the words of the contract 
with the Manoa Company are specifically as far as British 
Guayana. 

Without awaiting, then, the result of the measures of the 
Government of Venezuela to elucidate the facts, and in con— 
tradiction to its spontaneous offers, the British Government. 
hastened to send to those localities a police force to apprehend. 
Mr. Robert Wells, Commissary of Venezuela, and to take 
him to Demerara for trial; to place a guard where the Com- 
missary was; to visit the Amacuro, Barima, Morajuana, and 
Guaima Rivers; to place in the principal localities thereof 
notices in the English language stating that they were British 


property ; to establish posts, and to exercise the other acts of 


jurisdiction which have given rise to the claims of Venezuela. 
and which since that time have been followed by other and 
yet other acts. The British Government was informed of the 
astonishment caused by its failure to apprise Venezuela of any 
grounds of complaint it might have, before resorting to force,. 
and because it had not employed the measures of conciliation 
and good understanding practiced by nations. 

There is nothing more frequent in treaties than clauses like 
this, to be found in those that Colombia in 1824 and Venezuela. 
in 1836 concluded with the United States of America, and 
which is also to be found, substantially, in those of this Repub- 
lic with the Hanseatic Republics, of 1837, with New Grenada, 
of 1842, with France, of 1843, with Spain, in 1845, etc.: 

“Tf (what, indeed, cannot be expected), unfortunately, any 
of the articles in the present treaty shall be violated or in- 
fringed in any other way whatever, it is expressly stipulated 
that neither of the contracting parties will order or authorize 
any act of reprisal, nor declare war against the other, on com- 
plaints of injuries or damages, until the said party considering 
itself offended shall have presented to the other a statement 





of such injuries or damages verified by competent proofs, and 
demanded justice and satisfaction, and the same shall have 
been either refused or unreasonably delayed.” 

This accords with what Vattel says: “If neither of the 
disagreeing nations finds it expedient to abandon its rights or 
its pretensions, natural law, which counsels peace, concord and 
charity, obligates them to try the most conciliatory means to 
terminate their controversies.” 

- And this accords with what G. F. de Martens lays down: 
«« The sovereign States themselves, when they complain of the 
infraction of their original or derivative rights, and the same 
is not apparent, must produce the evidence before the party 
of whom they demand satisfaction before resorting to force; 
that is to say, they should make the fact on which their com- 
plaint rests so clear (not only that on which their right is 
based, if an acquired one, but also that which constitutes the 
injury for which reparation is asked) that no reasonable cause 
for doubt may exist.” 

But, suppose that Venezuela did violate the Agreement of 
1850, would such an offense justify the appropriation of the 
territory which Great Britain herself had declared in dispute? 
Nowhere has it been found that such a violation constitutes a 
method of acquisition among nations. The violation of a 
treaty, it has already been said, may lead to war, if satisfaction 
for the offense be denied; or to the invalidation of the com- 
pact, if the party injured considers it more in keeping with the 
circumstances. In case war is adopted, the outcome thereof 
may be conquests occasioning the loss of territory, when con- 
firmed in the treaty of peace; but during the progress of the 
war, occupancy gives no right to the territory taken by force. 
Much less when that is done against the will of the owner, 
and in spite of oft-repeated protests, as in the present case. 

From the first time that this Government knew what was 
occurring, besides sending Commissioners to the localities oc- 
cupied to ascertain the truth of the usurpation, it seriously 
complained of the offenses of the invader, through the British 
Representative in Caracas, taking a firm stand on that of the 
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imprisonment and carrying off of the Venezuelan Commissary 
at the mouth of the Amacuro, and claiming satisfaction there- 
for. Immediately thereafter the Minister of the Republic in 
London, after stating the facts, demanded: ist, the removal 
of all the evidences of British sovereignty located on the ter- 
ritory in dispute; 2d, the withdrawal of the public officials and 
force stationed there; 3d, satisfactory explanations for the 
failure to carry out the Agreement of 1850, and the violation 
of the laws of the Republic with respect to ports not open to 
foreign vessels; 4th, a dismissal of the case brought against 
the Venezuelan Commissary, his liberation and indemnity for 
the injuries to him caused by his arrest and imprisonment, 
subjection to trial and punishment, charged with an offense on 
Venezuelan territory; and 5th, complete restoration of things 
to their status in 1850, date of the said Agreement, and writ- 
ten orders to the Governor of British Guayana to scrupulously 
observe the said treaty while the two Governments settled the 
question of their boundaries. 

The English Government paid not the slightest astention to 
this demand—quite the reverse of what took place in 1842, 
when Dr. Fortique, with great reason, demanded the re- 
moval of posts and other signs of dominion located by the 
Engineer Schomburgk in Barima and Amacuro. Lord Aber- 
deen ordered these removed, being no doubt convinced by the 


arguments of the Plenipotentiary of Venezuela. The British 


Minister apologetically explained that the marks did not 
signify sovereignty, but only a presumption of what were con- 
sidered the English boundaries. Like explanations were given 
by the Governor of Demerara to the Commissioners, Sefiores 
Juan José Romero and José Santiago Rodriguez, sent there 
for the purpose of requesting them, and to protest in case 
they were refused. 

Towards the end of 1886, after the visit of the new Com- 


missioners, Sefiores Dr. Jesus Mujfioz Tébar and General 


Santiago Rodil, information was had of the acts of jurisdic- 
tion which British authorities were exercising in Amacuro, 
Barima, Aruca, Cuabana, and Guaramuri, and of the work- 
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ing of gold mines situated between the Cuyuni, Mazaruni and 
Puruni rivers. For this reason (and the Governor of Deme- 
rara having written to the Commissioners that the said local- 
ities were included within the boundaries established by 
resolution of the Government of H. M., dated on the 21st of 
October, 1886, which declares them to be British, because 
they are in dispute with Venezuela) explanations were re- 
quested of the English Minister in Caracas, who gave no sat- 
isfaction. Then the evacuation of the territory occupied 
from the Orinoco to the Pumaron, and the submission to 
arbitration of the whole boundary question was demanded. 
As the British Government refused this, the Venezuelan 
Government on the 20th of January, 1857, declared the 
diplomatic relations between the two countries suspended, 
and protested against the acts of spoliation, which, to the 
prejudice of the Republic, Great Britain had consummated; 
declaring before her and before the whole world that at no 
time and for no reason would it recognize such acts as capa- 
ble of altering in the slightest degree the rights that it had 
inherited from Spain, and which it was ready to submit to 
the decision of a third power. 

It again protested on the 15th of June, 1888, by reason of 
the Governor of Demerara having created the new District 
of the Northwest in which he included Barima, and of having 
sent there as Commissary Mr. Bartholomew A. Day. 

It again protested on the 29th of October, 1888, when it 
learned that the English had established in Barima a Custom 
House,'an inspector and corps of police, a barrack and a 
coast-guard, which would not permit the Venezuelan pilots to 
cut wood, or the guard-ship (Ponton) to anchor within a mile 
from shore, and who had also occupied Amacuro. 

It again protested on the 16th of December, 1889, on seeing 
the decree of the Colonial Government of Demerara, dated 
the 4th of that montk, declaring Barima an English port; and 
also against the pretension, by that Colony, to exercise domin- 
ion over Venezuelan territory by the proposed construction of 
a road through the federal domain of the Republic in Yuruary. 
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It again protested before the Government of Demerara on 
the 2d of May, 1890, through the Consul of Venezuela there, 
and through Sefior Rafael F. Seijas, Special Commissioner, 
sent to examine the condition of things in the neighboring ter- 
ritory, against all the official acts authorized by the Govern- 
ment of the Colony to the prejudice of the rights of Vene- 
zuela, of which a long list was made as a result of that agent’s 
trip of investigation. 

It again protested on the rst of September, 1890, against ~ 
the ordinance of the Government of Demerara, published on 
the 19th of July previous, which, under pretext of establish- 
ing an additional District under the name of Pumaron, and of 
changing the delineation of the district of the northwest, pro- 
vided limits showing the design of incorporating another por- 
tion of Venezuelan territory into that occupied by England. 

It again protested on the 30th of September, 1890, declar- 
ing, through its Confidential Agent in London, Sefior Dr. 
Lucio Pulido, to the Government of Great Britain, that Vene- 
zuela would never recognize the territories of Guayana, de- 
clared to be in dispute and neutral in 1850, nor any steps that 
might be taken by the Colonial authorities of the Govern- 
ment of H. B. M. looking towards their permanent occupancy, 
reserving for all time its right to repossess them. 

It again protested on the 30th of December, 1891, against 
a speech read by the Governor of Demerara before the Joint 
Court of that Colony, in which he spoke of the advisability of 
establishing on the upper Cuyuni a Station and police gov- 
ernment, and against the authorization of the said court to 
apply a sum of money to that end. 

It again protested to Lord Rosebery, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs of H.B.M. on the 6th of October, 
1893, against the actions of the Colony of Demerara; and 
against the reply of the said official, in which he asserted that 
the acts denounced by Venezuela as offending the sovereignty 
thereof were only measures of an administrative character, in 
his judgment in no wise antagonistic to the rights of the Re- 
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public, as was replied to Sefior Michelena, who had made the 
complaint. 

It protested again on the 15th November, 1894, when in- 
formation was received that a project was before the Legisla- 
ture of Demerara looking to the construction of a road from 
the sources of the Barima to the upper Cuyuni or to the 
Yuruan. The Government of the Republic looked upon that 
act as a direct aggression upon its territorial rights, in that it 
contemplated jurisdiction over lands which, in virtue of indis- 
putable historical titles and natural geographical position, Vene- 
zuela considered her own exclusive property. That protest,. 
as also the renewal and reaffirmation of all former ones, was: 
communicated to the Government of the Colony of Demerara 
through the Venezuelan Consul at Georgetown. 

It protested, finally, on the 3d of January last, before the 
Government of Demerara, through the Consul of Venezuela 
there, against two bills authorizing several persons to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate two railway lines from the right 
bank of the Barima river to the interior; against the conces- 
sion to Messrs. Garnett and Company, to gather purguos at. 
_ certain points on the right bank of the Cuyuni; and against 
the concession of lands situated on the right bank of the 
Cuyuni, for the organizing of the so-called “ British Guayana. 
Chartered Company.” 

With respect to maps lately published in which there is at- 
tributed to the Colony of Demerara more territory than be- 
longs thereto, the Executive has taken the necessary steps to: 
object to them, and to prohibit their introduction, sale and cir- 
culation in the country, as containing false notions regarding 
the frontier of Venezuela, and as having been drawn without 
the slightest idea of the antecedents, which the authors should 
have studied. And he is untiring in his efforts. 

It has likewise, since 1876, addressed itself to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, stating its complaint 
and requesting its aid, as the great Republic of this continent,. 
thereby, and because of its antecedents, called upon to lend 
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‘support to its sisters against the ee demands of the 
powerful. 

And the cause of all the Repiuice of the New World being ~ 
-one, Venezuela took care also to inform them of the situation 
in which she had been placed, and to ask their moral support 
for the purpose of inclining Great Britain to agree to submit 
‘to arbitration the boundary controversy. Its aspirations have 
been limited to this. 

Finally, Venezuela has never failed to declare that she re- 
jects the imposition of force, and will continue to consider as 
hers the territories of which she has been dispossessed thereby, 
no case having arisen in which there could be attributed to her 
-an assent to the cession or abandonment of her territorial 
rights. 

As complementary to the measures taken at all times to 
-oppose the publication and introduction into Venezuela of 
maps antagonistic to the rights thereof, on December 27th, 
1893, the Government urgently demanded the correction of 
certain data concerning British Guayana, published by the In- 
ternational Bureau of Washington, which an association of Re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere created and maintains, 
.and which was principally intended for the compilation, ar- 
rangement, and circulation of statistical data regarding the 
‘wealth and commerce thereof. It had published a series of 
notices relative to the so-called mines of British Guayana. 
Nevertheless it treated of mines situated in regions which, be- 
ing Venezuelan, are unlawfully held by the authorities of Dem- 
erara. ‘Therefore this government deemed such data not 
only erroneous, but also antagonistic to the rights of the Re- 
public, which served as a basis for the instructions communi- 
cated to the Minister of this country in Washington to make 
‘the proper complaint and demand in the premises. 

Finally the result aimed at was secured. In one of the sub- 
sequent bulletins it was explained that in the November num- 
ber, 1893,—the cause of the complaint—it was not intended 
to express any judgment regarding the merits of the contro- 
‘versy existing between Venezuela and Great Britain, nor to 
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advance an opinion respecting the right of either (sovernment,. 
but to give out notices deemed important for commerce. So: 
that from nothing written could there ever be drawn any con- 
clusion or argument unfavorable to Venezuela, 

Previously Mr. Secretary Blaine had been requested to 
order the correction of a map issued by the International. 
American Company, the errors in which had given rise to: 
just observations by the Government of this Republic. 

All this series of acts, the result of a plan thoughtfully con- 
ceived and firmly and perseveringly carried out, prove the in-: 
tention of the Government of the Republic to never recognize 
on any ground whatever the forcible possession which the 
British have taken of places over which Venezuela asserts do- 
minion, and to the evacuation of which they have tenaciously 
objected. 

These are precisely the resources to be employed by States. 
to prevent the effects of force as an element of prescription in 
the judgment of publicists. 

It must be borne in mind that several of them hold opinions. 
against prescription as between States ; others admit, at the 
most, immemorial prescription ; and others assert that unin- 
terrupted possession of territory or other property for a certain 
time excludes the claim of any one else. It seems that the 
last case identifies itself with the second. 

Eugéne Ortolan has treated the subject ex professo in his: 
work “On the Methods of Acquiring International Dominion 
or State Property between Nations according to Public Inter- 
national Law, compared with the methods of acquiring prop- 
erty between individuals according to private law, followed 
by an examination of the principles of political equilibrium.” 

He was a Doctor of Laws and an attaché of the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations of France. 

He says that such methods are: 

1. The occupation of things belonging to no one through 
ain and the intent to AURA them and hold them 
as one’s own. 
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2. Effects of the changes arising in bordering waters and 
‘the springing up of islands or islets. 

3. Agreement to transfer international dominion and taking 
of possession ; for example: treaties of cession in general, 
‘treaties of sale, of compromise, of exchange, of settlement of 
limits, or partition. 

4. Arbitration decisions, not in general ; for they would be 
only the recognition, the declaration, in favor of the winning 
party, of the pre-existing right of property; but only in cases 
in which disputing nations may have wished to conclude a 
-compromise and had consented to reciprocally exchange, cede, 
-or abandon territorial property rights, and had left the arbi- 
trators at liberty to establish the bases and sacrifices of the 
compromise, obligating themselves beforehand to submit to 
‘the result of the arbitration; a case in which the arbitrator 
may, without overstepping the authority conferred on him, 
not only recognize this or that pre-exising right, but may even 
create a new right of international property, by deciding in 
the compromise that such a power abandons the sovereignty 
-of such a Province to transfer the same to the other State; 
and his decision becomes the source of the acquisition of the 
ceded territories.” 

“It may also be supposed that the dispute has for object, a 
partition of land or a settlement of boundaries between the — 
two States, and that they have referred the operation to arbi- 
tral decision, giving the arbitrators, in case of partition, author- 
ity to make the adjudications of the necessary parcels, or, 
in case of a settlement of boundaries, the power to effect 
reciprocal cessions between the two States, in order to estab- 
lish the limits in a more convenient manner.” 

‘‘Nevertheless those cases will not be frequently met in 
practice with such amplitude of powers conferred on the ar- 
bitrators. It is rare that two nations consent to confer, with- 
out any limitations, upon a third power the authority to decide, 
and much less to definitely settle, their territorial property 
rights. Nearly always disputants reserve the right to change 
the agreements that may be proposed to them, and, conse- 
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quently, the compromise offered them is only a gromise which 


begets no obligation or right except in so far as it is ratified. 
The right grows out of the acceptance of these conditions, 
and not of the decision of the arbitrators.” 

Pradier-Fodere recognizes that the arbitrator determines dis- 
agreements according to law; he seeks out on what side it is 
to be found; examines in what way international law should be 
applied to the particular case forming the subject of the dis- 
agreement between the parties. To state the law; that is his 
trust. Heis not charged with reconciling the parties—the 
office of the mediator—but with causing the disagreements to 


_ disappear through a friendly decision which he draws from the 


principles of law, and which is conventional, but morally bind- 
ing upon the parties. This does not prevent them (it all de- 
pends on their will) from granting him the authority of a law 
arbitrator (artitrador amigable componedor). 

The most recent case of this kind occurred in the year 1890, 
between France and the Netherlands. Being engaged in de- 
termining the limits of their respective Guayanas, they decided 
on the 20th of November, 1888, to resort to arbitration in the 
premises. They entrusted it afterwards to the Czar of Russia 
with the understanding that he was to decide the question of 
law, that is, whose was the territory comprised between the 
Lava and Tapana rivers. 

The Czar did not consent to accept a trust so limited and 
asked for an extension of authority. Whence it resulted that 
the same parties signed in Paris on the 28th of April, 1890,a 
new convention in which it was stipulated “that in case the 
arbitrator, after examination, should not succeed in designating 
as a boundary one of the two rivers mentioned in the Conven- 
tion of 1888, he was authorized, as a compromise solution, to 
adopt and determine another limit that should pass through 
the disputed territory.” 

Some are of the opinion that this precedent should not be 
followed, because it distorts the nature of arbitration, which 


it confuses with mediation; since every one will wish to follow 


the example of the Czar of Russia, and because, if the parties 
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interested are disposed to compromise, they could do it de- 
rectly without the necessity of calling in a third party. 

5th. Conquests, but only when they have been confirmed 
in the treaty of peace which brings the war to a close: This 
is understood with reference to real estate, for personal prop- 
erty is acquired as booty in determinate cases, or as the result 
of a formal judgment when treating of maritime prizes, 

The author maintains that the principles observed by ancient 
countries and in subsequent barbaric times, according to which 
war and conquest were the methods of acquiring property 
among nations, have been completely changed. That in civil- 
ized countries war ought not to be considered as a means of | 
extending power or of enlarging dominions, but only as a fatal 
necessity, inevitable consequence of the right of independence; 
a necessity which would disappear were it possible to place 
over States a collective and common authority, and, conse- 
quently, taking from among the rights of nations the right of 
absolute independence which now exists. ‘That it can only be 
undertaken when it is forced upon a State through the viola- 
tion or serious questioning of an essential right, and when all 
the pacific means for preventing it have been vainly exhausted. 

He attributes certain consequences to military occupation, 
which he does not consider forcible and contrary to law, but 
valid, and producing the same effects as possession in good 
faith, so that the possessor may collect imposts, exercise 
authority and jurisdiction. He also believes that military occu- 
pation may serve as a just ground, in international law, for the 
transfer of property effected in the convention which brings 
an end to the war; and, lastly, that, according to several pub- 
lications, it may also serve as the foundation of prescription. 

Although the author does not say it, it is to be admitted,. 
with others, that not only does the treaty of peace confirm the 
conquests, but also the fact of complete subjection of one 
State to another as the result of war, because the former, be- 
coming extinct, it is no longer admissible for it to retain ter- 
ritory. 
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6th. Finally, Ortolan includes prescriptive acquisition among 
the methods of acquiring international property. 

After justifying the application thereof among individuals, 
he asserts that it should be equally extended to States, but 
with certain requirements. 

The first is that it should be held in the capacity of owner 
and sovereign of the territory, and that therefore it would not 
suffice for some individuals belonging to the nation to have 
in their own name performed acts of private ownership of that 
territory, because the possession must be in the name of the 
State through acts of enjoyment, command, and jurisdiction, 
which constitute the exercise of international dominion. 

The second 1s that the possession in the capacity of owner 
shall be public; would be manifested by open acts, visible to 
all, because in furtive and clandestine acts, which the true pro- 
prietor has been unable to see, there is wanting the funda- 
mental fact of prescription, the role of proprietor assumed 
by one, and surrendered by another. 

The third requisite is that the possession shall be continu- 
ous, as is always the essence, tne character, of the rdle of 
proprietor which passing, transitory, intermittent acts cannot 
constitute. 

So that if the possession be begun with the intention of 
continuity and it is abandoned and subsequently recovered, 
each interruption irrevocably destroys, as regards the unfin- 
ished course of prescription, the effect of the previous pos- 
session; the separate fragments of those several possessions 
not being unitable to form a whole. Each new entry into 
possession constituting a new starting point, the time being only 
reckoned from this new point. Ortolan lays down the rule that 
these three conditions of publicity, continuity, and absence of 
interruption, necessary in private law to prescriptive ac- 
quisition, are equally necessary in international law. Although 
he considers that between country and country clandestine 
territorial possession is barely possible, he finds cases of unin- 
terrupted possession more feasible. 


Passing on afterwards to examine the acts which give rise 
4y 
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to possession or the maintenance thereof, he finds that field 
full of difficulties. But he judges that force, during its con- 
tinuance, cannot become legitimate and convert itself into 
a right; and that the longer it lasts the graver becomes 
the fault and the greater the offense against right. He 


adds that the possession which is only maintained through — 


forcible means cannot be advantageously relied on, and that 
it is inadmissible to say that one who finds himself expelled 
and driven away therefrom by force abandons the role of 
proprietor. 


Nevertheless, speaking of usurpations, of violent invasions, — 


he says that they may serve as the origin of territorial occu- 
pation for the invading country which may retain the posses- 
sion, and that even in this last case (and saving then the exten- 
sion of the time required for prescription) it must be logically 
recognized that the force once terminated, and the dispossessed 
State being at liberty to claim, if it has not done so and has 
remained passive, prescription will have commenced to run in 
favor of the State possessing the territory, and by this means 
the possession will finally be changed into international do- 
minion. 

He also maintains that military occupation of a territory 
resulting from a formal war, although insufficient to convey the 
title to that territory, gives a possession thereof, which in- 
ternational usages liken to a possession in good faith. 

He then passes on to study the question of the time neces- 


sary to prescription, and, recalling that the civil law distin- 


guishes between cases of real and personal property, of pres- 
ence or absence of good or bad faith, and that it establishes 
terms of 10, 20 or 30 years, proportionate to the life and the 
action of individuals, asserts that they are not applicable to 
cases of States; and that without determining the precise 
terms, and leaving the influence they should have to the cir- 
cumstances of each case, it is thought that a long series of 
years is necessary to transfer the right of dominion and terri- 
torial sovereignty over a country, from one country to another. 

What method there may be to arrest the course of the pre- 
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scription already begun, originating in the passiveness of the 
-owner—the failure to exercise the rights and functions of 
ownership—Ortolan sets forth by suggesting that it is to 
emerge from the inertia to prosecute, or at least to claim, the 
exercise of his rélé of owner before the completion of the 
course thereof, and the realization of acquisition by the pos- 
sessor. The civil law requires resorting to the judicial au- 
thority, extra-judicial claims, protests or even exhibiting of 
documents being insufficient, and only then is he considered 
as in fact replaced in possession; the delays in confirming 
whe existence of his right depending only on the imperfections 
-and slowness of human justice. 

The same rule not being applicable in international. law, 
owing to the absence of a common judge, States find them- 
selves limited to claiming their rights one from the other 
through the channel of diplomatic negotiations, and, if nec- 
essary, do justice to themselves through their own strength. 
But he adds that in order to interrupt prescription war is not 
necessary; that a weak country or one placed temporarily in 
a difficult situation may find itself forced to await other re- 


sources or other times to take up arms, and until then to resort 


to diplomatic demands. ‘That such demand interrupts pre- 
scription, because once made, the State in possession should 
Satisfy, if it be just, and immediately restore the proprietor 
State to power. 

He thinks that, as regards protests and exhibitions of docu- 
‘ments, taking into account the difficult situation and the im- 
possibility to act in an efficacious manner in which a power 
may find itself, it may be said in general that they will not 
‘produce the interruptive effect, save in so far as they may 


assume the character of a true diplomatic demand addressed 


+o the adverse power; and that notifications to other States 


are only means of greater publicity, as though to make them . 


witnesses to the violation of its rights for which the demand 
ds made. 

It appears to him that with greater reason attempts to re- 
cover in fact the possession of the disputed territory would be 
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cause for its interruption, even though they should have beer 
unsuccessful; but provided they are made in the name of the 
State, as a public untertaking, and by it so recognized, and 
not by mere individuals who act without authority and in a: 
private capacity. 

Finally, that the recognition the State in possession may 


grant to the rights of the adverse power, or even the mere 
desire to submit the controversy to examination, to diplomatic: 


discussion will likewise interrupt the course of the unfinished: 
prescription. 

The doctrines of the author named being once known (and. 
they are the most favorable to the method of acquisition by 
prescription, since it is desired to place the matter in the 
furthest extreme), it is advisable to examine, whether in the: 
light thereof the appropriation by great Britain, either from 


the year 1884, or from a previous date, more or less un-- 


known, of territory in dispute with Venezuela, is justified. 


It is unnecessary to dwell longer on the other means of 


acquisition before specified. Prescription will be spoken of 
principally for the reasons which will be set forth. 


Not occupation, because the subject in hand is not things. 
that were originally acquired, since the titles of Venezuela as. 


well as of Great Britain are exclusively derivative. 

Not the changes in bordering waters or the appearance of 
island—changes which can only occur between regions defin- 
itively delineated, which the Republic and the English Colony 
of Demerara are not. 

Not agreements to transfer dominion, which in this case are 
the treaty of recognition of the independence of Venezuela by 
Spain on March 30, 1845, and that of 1814, in which Holland 


ceded to Great Britain its Colonies of Essequibo, Demerara, 


and Berbice. The question does not rest on the act of transfer 


itself, but on the extent of the territories therein included,,. 


which was absolutely not defined in either of the conventions. 

Not the result of an arbitration decision where the arbitra- 
tor receives the authority of a friendly adjuster, and pursuant 
thereto adjudicates territories to one of the litigants or to 
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both, Venezuela has urged arbitration, but judicial, as the 
only one compatible with the constitutional provisions which 
prohibit the alienation of any part of her territory, and Great 
Britain has not accepted it, except under conditions evidently 
inadmissible. 

Not conquests, which do not now constitute acquisition of 
international property, save when confirmed by the treaty of 
peace which puts an end to the war. Fortunately, there has 
been none between Venezuela and Great Britain, so it can 
have no bearing here, however much it may be endeavored to 
widen the sphere of conquests. 

Therefore, there remains nothing but prescription, and in 
effect the English assert it. In an article in the London 
“« Times,” of January 18, of this year, a paper which follows 
the footsteps of the Foreign Office, appears the following: — 

«¢It should be borne in mind, in the first place, that neither 
this country nor Venezuela have an original title to the terri- 
tory or can show the history of a very long possession. We 
derive ours from the Dutch, from whom we took the estab- 
lishments of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice almost a 
‘century ago. Venezuela derives hers from the Spaniards, whose 


ryyoke she threw off at the beginning of this century. In 1796, 


‘as on another previous occasion in which the Dutch Colonies 
were occupied, this country claimed a boundary which began 
-at Barima, on the banks of the Orinoco, and included practi- 
cally all the basin of the Essequibo river. By the treaty of 
1814 the results were finally sanctioned, the Spanish Govern- 
ment having been a party to the negotiations and not having raised 
any objection against the boundary claimed by Great Britain. 
At that time Venezuela was in rebellion against Spain, but had 
mot obtained the recognition of her independence. Neither in 
a814 or in 1819 when Venezuela was incorporated into the 
United States of Colombia, was any question raised by the 
former or latter with respect to the validity of the frontier that 
the Spanish tacitly accepted. On the contrary, the United 
States of Colombia frankly recognized what they owed to the 
friendly attitude of Great Britain, and when, in 1830, Vene- 
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zuela, on her own account, made herself an independent: 
Republic, she also manifested her friendship with warm expres- 
sions, and likewise preserved silence on the boundary question. — 
At that time therefore we had a prescription of twenty-five years 
in favor of our claims, or of fifty years, uf we reckon from the first 
British occupation of the Dutch establishments in r78r. In the 
Venezuelan Constitution, promulgated in 1830, it was not en- 
deavored to attack the frontier arrangements which the British. 
~ Government had laid down. The Constitution merely defined 
the territory of Venezuela as the extent of what the Spaniards: 
had denominated the Caftaincy-General of Venezuela. Natur-- 
ally such a declaration has no binding force unless it be 
formally accepted by other interested nations. It is not an 
international instrument, but it is interesting because it gives 
the extreme measure of what Venezuela then claims.” 
Leaving aside the errors contained in that editorial of the 
‘“‘ Times,” such as that in the treaty of London of 18r4,. 
relating to the cession of the Dutch Colonies of Demerara, 
Essequibo and Berbice to Great Britain, the latter determined: 
the boundaries she claimed therefor, and that no objection was 
made by Spain, a party to the negotiation of the treaty; that: 
neither Venezuela nor Colombia said anything against those 
boundaries which Great Britain attributed to herself about. 
1830 when neither one nor the other ever knew them, and. 
the former claimed the Essequibo in 1822; the only thing that. 
will be refuted will be the allegation of prescription of twenty-- 
five or fifty years, applying the rules laid down by Ortolan: 
Ist. Great Britain could not possess as owner territories not. 
specified as belonging to the grantor, nor included expressly 
in the transfer made to her by Holland. 
2d. Her possession has not been public, but clandestine, and. 
therefore has not reached the knowledge of Venezuela; only 
since 1884, and with regard to places near her, has she given: 
notice of her taking possession, against which there begam 
then and there has been carried on uninterruptedly, a series. 
of complaints, claims, protests and the establishment of posts: 
and other measures of defense. 
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3d. Neither has there been continuity in the possession, be- 
cause it must be considered as having been interrupted by the 
tenacious opposition of Venezuela. 

4th. The English possession has been and is forcible, which 
renders it impossible of being converted into lawful origin, 
however long it may last; and it only serves to aggravate by 
its duration the offense against the proprietor. 

England has herself maintained this doctrine. When her 
dispute with France touching the Island of Santa Lucia was 
referred, after the treaty of Aquisgran, to the decision of cer- 
tain Commissioners, and gave rise to State Papers in 1751 
and 1752, the French negotiators maintained that though the 
English had established themselves there in 1639 they had 
been driven out or massacred by the Caribs in 1640, and they 
had, animo et facto and sine spe redeundi (with the intention 
and in fact, and without hope of returning), abandoned the 
island. That Santa Lucia being vacant, the French had again 
seized it in 1650, when it became immediately and without the 
necessity of prescriptive aid, their property. The English 
negotiators contended that their dereliction had been the re- 
suit of violence, that they had not abandoned the island, sine 
spe redeundi, and that it was not competent to France to profit 
by this act of violence and surreptitiously obtain the territory 
of another State; and that by such a proceeding no dominium 
could accrue to them. [See Phillimore, International Law, 
“ Prescription.” | 

It is not stated there what the Commissioners decided, but 
as the English are seen ceding the island to France in 1763, it 
is to be inferred that the decision was in their favor. . 

If we go on to the requirement of time, which is to consist 
of a long series of years, saving the influence of special cir- 
cumstances, illy could it be aspired to censider as sufficient 
the term of eleven years which elapsed since the beginning of 
the last invasions, which was in 1884. As regards the previous 
invasions they met with the obstacles that they were clande- 
stine, as has been already observed. Aside from the fact that 
its course would have been arrested by the accumulation of 
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claims, protests and the creation of posts and other measures 
of forcible defense. 

Consequently, even though twenty or fifty years may have 
elapsed since the occupation, it signifies nothing, because the 
requirements necessary to confirm it are wanting ; and it is 
pertinent to reiterate with Heffter “that a century of unjust 
possession does not suffice to take therefrom the defects of its 
origin.” 

The doctrine implied in the assertion of Lord Salisbury 
means that Venezuela cannot claim as hers places colonized 
by natives and others in the belief that they would enjoy the 
benefits of British rule during the thirty-five years which have 
elapsed from the date of the proposed concession offered by 
Lord Aberdeen in 1844. 

The claim seems to be indefensible, not only because it is 
incompetent to apply thereto the cited rules of international 
prescription, but also for the following reasons : 

Ist. Because Venezuela has not been able to colonize the 
said regions by reason of her deference to the proposal of the 
British Government to not occupy them during the boundary 
controversy, in the understanding that the obligation was 
reciprocal, and very especially in view of the credit it ought to 
give the solemn protestations of Mr. Wilson, Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Caracas, that Great Britain had no intention to usurp 
Venezuela Guayana, and would not authorize or sanction acts 
of occupation by her authorities whom it would order, reiter- 
‘atedly if necessary, to abstain from acts which the Venezuelan 
authorities might justly consider as aggressions. 

and. Because, as Calvo says: “if the right of States to 
incorporate into themselves a larger extent of still savage 
regions than those that they can civilize or administer is dis- 
puted, this can only be applied to recent acquisitions or occu- 
pations,’’ and not to old possessions, sanctioned at once by 
time and by historical right, which form, properly speaking, a 
generally admitted exception to the preceding rule. When a 
State finds itself in possession of a country all that that country 
includes becomes its property, even when the occupation 
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shall be actual only in a portion of the country. If it should 
leave therein uncultivated or deserted places, no one has the 
right to take possession thereof without its consent. Even 
though the possessing State may not actually use them, those 
places belong to it; depend upon its soverignty; it has 


interest in retaining them for ulterior uses, and to no one has 


it to give account of how it uses its property. Such is the 
special position of the United States of North America, of the 
States of South America, which possesses several unpopulated 
territories, or inhabited by savage tribes.” 

3d. Because this same is the opinion of Vattel, from whom 
‘Calvo took it almost intact. 

4th. Because the Colombian publicist, Doctor Madiedo, 
professes like principles, and maintains them thus: ‘There 


-——~1s no nation of the earth which possesses absolutely and 


materially and through actual and constant occupation all the 
territory that its geographical dimensions determine. The 
most populated nations of the earth have uncultivated wastes 
and deserts where not a single human habitation is to be 
found.” 

If we were to lay it down as a principle that a nation has 
no territorial sovereignty save over the soil it corporally and 
actually occupies, which is the principle which prevails among 
the savage hordes, according to the original us Gentium, there 
would result the admissible absurdity that no nation would have 
the right to all the territory marked for it on the map as an 
entity of international law. 

“And not only that, but by a logical deduction from such a 
doctrine, it would have to recognize in any other foreign power 
the right to occupy those vacant portions, even within the 
national territorial boundaries, with the obligatory addition of 
recognizing in that foreign occupant the still stranger right to 
establish himself there under the jurisdiction of laws foreign to 
the sovereign on whose soil such vacant territories should ex- 
ist, which includes all the sovereigns of the world.” 

‘‘And what would then become of the sovereignty and in- 
dependence of nations obliged to recognize such absurd solu- 
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tions of continuity in the exercise of their own power? | 


Would not this be like sowing confusion to reap ceaseless dis- 
cord and anarchy” ? 

5th. Because the English historian, Macaulay, on condemn- 
ing the attempt by a Scotch expedition, headed by Patterson, 
to take possession, in 1699, of the Isthmus of Darien, which 


had been discovered and occupied by the Spaniards, but from - 


which they withdrew afterwards to Panama, owing-to the un- 


healthfulness of its climate, leaving the Indians there found to ~ 


continue living after their own manner, says that regions of 
other countries are in like condition. He names as an exam- 
ple some mountainous districts situated not more than one 
hundred miles from Edinburgh where there lived clans who 
paid as little attention to the authority of the King, of Parlia- 
ment, of the Privy Council, and of the Court of Sessions, as 
did the aboriginal population of Darien of the authority of 
the Spanish Viceroys and of Audiencias. The enlightened his- 
torian, statesman, minister, and Member of Parliament, con- 
cludes with these words: “It is safe to say that the taking 
possession of Appin and Lochaber by the King of Spain 
would not have been considered a less atrocious violation of the 
public law than that the Scotch should take possession of a 
Province situated in the very center of his possession under 
the pretext that it was in the same condition that Appin and 
Lochaber had been for centuries.”—| History of Hngland.| 
6th. Because in recent cases the validity of the titles invoked 
by Venezuela has been admitted, as may be seen in the history 
of the question of the Caroline islands between Germany and 
Spain. Having been submitted to the mediation of the Pope, he 
made the following proposition to the parties: ‘The discovery 
by Spain in the X VIth century of the Caroline and Palen Islands, 
which formed part of the Archipelago, and a series of acts 
performed at different periods by the Spanish Government on 
the same Islands for the welfare of the natives, in the opinion 
of that Government and of that nation, have created for it 
title to the sovereignty, founded on the maxims of international 
law invoked and followed at that time in similar disputes. In 
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truth, when the history of the said acts is examined, the authen-. 
ticity of which is confirmed by several documents in the Ar- 
chives of the Propaganda, the beneficent work of Spain in 
those Islands cannot but be recognized. . . . Onthe other 
hand, Germany and England, in 1875, expressly informed the 
Spanish Government that they did not recognize the sover- 
eignty of Spain over those Islands. On the contrary the Im-: 
perial Government thought that actual occupation of a terri- 
tory is what creates sovereignty, an occupation which was 
never carried into effect on the part of Spain on the Caroline 
Islands. In accordance with this principle it acted on the 
Island of Yap and in that, as well as in what the Spanish 
Government has done on its part, the Mediator is pleased to 
recognize the complete /oyalty of the Imperial Government.” 

In consequence, the Pope suggested the advisability of con-- 
firming the sovereignty of Spain over the Caroline and Palen: 
Islands; of Spain making her sovereignty effective by establish- 
ing a regular administration, with force sufficient to guarantee 
order and the rights acquired; of offering Germany complete 
liberty of commerce, navigation and fishing, and the right to 
establish a naval and coaling station, and the liberty to found 
on the Islands agricultural establishments. 

It was so agreed ina protocol signed in Rome on the 17th 
of December 1885, by the Ministers of Spain and Prussia. 
before the Holy See,—a protocol which the respective govern- 
ments approved, In 1886 the article V, regarding Germany’s 
right to establish on the Islands a naval and coaling station was — 
rescinded, whereby the sovereignty of Spain therein was: 
restored. 

7th. Because, according to the Monroe Doctrine, ‘the 
American continents, by the free and independent condition: 
which they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to: 
be considered as subjects for future colonization by any 
European powers.” 

Says Lord Salisbury: 

“As regards the rest, that which lies within the so-called 
Schomburgk line, the Government of Great Britain do not. 
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consider her rights open to question. Even within that line 
they have, on various occasions, offered to Venezuela consid- 
erable concessions as a matter of friendship and conciliation 
and for the purpose of securing an amicable settlement of the 
dispute. Jf, as time has gone on, the concessions thus offered 
diminished in extent, and have now been withdrawn, this has been 
the necessary consequence of the gradual spread over the country 
of British settlements, which Her Majesty's Government cannot, in 

justice to the inhabitants, offer to surrender to foreign rule;” and 
he considers such withdrawal is amply borne out by the re- 
searches in the national Archives of Holland and Spain, which 
have furnished further and more convincing evidence in sup- 
port of the British claims. 

Here it is seen repeatedly placed Seuhbe doubt that the 
last settlements of Great Britain in the disputed territory are 
-of recent date, and this explains the system of delay followed 
by her since 1841, in which year Venezuela urgently re- 
quested her to conclude the boundary treaty, of which the 
Agreement to her proposed, with an admixture of threats, by 
Mr, Wilson in 1850, appears to have been a part. 

Strange, at least, seems the desire to insist on the Schom- 
burgk line after it was abandoned by Lord Aberdeen in 1844, 
by Lord Granville in 1881, and by Lord Rosebery in 1886; it 
being particularly noticeable that the latter not only laid that line 
aside, but he furthermore proposed arbitration of a Joint Com- 
mission to divide equally what he denominated the territory 
in dispute, or be it that situated between the lines of Dr. I. M. 
Rojas and of Lord Granville, presented in 1881, and that 
‘Schomburgk himself characterized his map as incomplete, as 
many of its details were based on information obtained from | 
‘the natives. 

Lord Salisbury writes : 

‘‘The discrepancies in the frontiers assigned to the British 
‘Colony in various maps published in England and erroneously 
assumed to be founded on official information are easily ac- 
counted for by the circumstances which I have mentioned. 
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Her Majesty’s Government cannot, of course, be responsible: | 
for such publications made without her authority.” 

Without doubt this paragraph is intended to meet the ob- 
jection presented in the official communication of the Acting 
Secretary of State, of the U.S., who, as complimentary to the 
communication of Mr. Olney of July 20, wrote to Mr. Bayard: 
on the 24th following regarding the sudden increase of the 
area of British Guayana from 1884 to 1886, and which was. 
33,000 square miles, thereafter asserting that such settlement 
was made on the authority of the British publication entitled. 
the * Statesman’s Year Book.’ He observes that it is cor- 
roborated by the British Colonial Office List, a Government: 
publication, citing the proper passages, and he concludes by 
saying that the official maps in the two volumes mentioned. 
(of 1885 and 1836) are identical ; so that the increase claimed 
for British Guayana is not thereby explained; but that the 
latter map of the Colonial Office List show a varying sweep 
of the boundary westward into what previously figured as 
“Venezuelan Territory,” while no change is noted on the 
Brazilian frontier. 

If Lord Salisbury were referring to the “ Statesman’s 
Year Book,” perhaps his explanation will have some weight, 
but it will not do to extend it to works issued from the Colo- 
nial Office. And there is no reason for denying a fact which 
agrees with the previous assertions of the Minister in which 
he says that the size of the concessions of his Government 
has diminished as a necessary consequence of the gradual 
spread of British settlements. 

Attention has been called already to another point of his 
note in which he asserts that the progress of those settle- 
ments made a decision absolutely necessary, and that therefore 
the Government of H. M. resolved to make no more conces- 
sions and to assert its undoubted right to the territory com- 
prised within the Schomburgk line. 

As is notorious, such new settlements are due to the exist- 
ence of gold mines in the regions where they have been 
founded, and it appears reasonable to suppose that they, and 
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not the alleged breaches by Venezuela of the Agreement of 
1850, constitute the true motive of its disregard in 1893 by 
Great Britain; the fact being that even in 1887, that is, after 
the said breaches, she relied on it to oppose the erection of a 
light-house at Barima. 

Lord Salisbury concludes with these words: ‘“ They (the 
Government of H. M.) have, on the contrary, repeatedly 
expressed their readiness to submit to arbitration the conflict- 
ing claims of Great Britain and Venezuela to large tracts of 
territory which from their auriferous nature are known to be 
of almost untold value. But they cannot consent to entertain, 
or to submit to the arbitration of another power or of foreign 
jurists, however eminent, claims based on the extravagant 
pretensions of Spanish officials in the last century, and involv- 
ing the transfer of large numbers of British subjects, who 
have for many years enjoyed the settled rule of a British Col- 
ony, to a nation of different race and language, whose political 
system is subject to frequent disturbance, and whose institu- 
tions as yet too often afford very inadequate protection to life 
and property.” 

The arbitration to which Great Britain will lend herself 
relates to the territory situated to the West of the extended 
Schomburgk line, to pretensions which, owing to their 
novelty and unjustifiable nature, Venezuela ought to have re- 
jected as often as they were advanced in 1890, 1891, and 1892. 

The pretensions which the Republic upholds, it inherited, 
not from the Spanish officials, if by this it is desired to desig- 
nate subordinates, but from the very Government itself of Her 
Catholic Majesty, as appears from several acts emanating 
from herself. 

The argument of the injuries which will befall British sub- 
jects in being transferred from the settled rule of a British 
Colony to a nation of different race and language whose pollit- 
ical system is subject to frequent disturbances, has no con- 
nection whatever with the matter under discussion. The 
purpose is to discuss the right of Venezuela and of Great 
Britain to certain portions of territory ; not to put on trial the 
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institutions of the Republic ; neither in this nor in her other 
domestic matters is it proper for foreign nations to intervene, 
much less to characterize them offensively. In their infancy 
all have met obstacles more or less similar to those which 
have presented themselves to Venezuela in the path of her 
effort to consolidate herself, insuring the benefits of a perma- 
nent peace and order. But even States, the oldest, most 
populous, cultivated, and apt in the science of politics, do not 
succeed in overcoming the difficulties of the Government, and 
it can be asserted with the book of history in hand, that there 
is not in the universal world, even one capable of flattering 
itself as being unassailable and having carried out the ends of 
its establishment. 

Very near the beginning of his reply to Mr. Olney, Lord 
Salisbury writes : 

“ ‘The definite cession of the Dutch settlements to England 
was placed on record by the treaty of 1814, and although the 
Spanish Government were parties to the negotiations which led 
to that treaty, they did not at any stage of them raise objection 
tothe frontiers claimed by Great Britain, though those were 
perfectly well known to them.” At that time the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela had not been recognized even by the 
United States, though the province was already in revolt 
against the Spanish Government, and. had declared its inde- 
pendence. No question of frontier was raised with Great 
Britain either by it or by the Government of the United 
States of Colombia in which it became merged in 181g. That 
Government, indeed, in repeated occasions, acknowledged its 
indebtedness to Great Britain for its friendly attitude. When 
in 1830 the Republic of Venezuela assumed a separate exist- 
ence, its Government was equally warm in its expressions of 
gratitude and friendship, and there was not at the time any 
indication of an intention to raise such claims as have been 
urged by it during the latter part of this century.” | 

With respect to the participation of Spain in the treaty, or 
in the negotiations for the treaty, of 1814 regarding the trans- 
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fer of Essequibo, Berbice, and Demerara to Great Britain, it 
has already been noted that there is no document proving it. 
Regarding Colombia, it has been recalled that in the instruc- 
tions issued in 1822 to the agent appointed in London, Sefior 
José Rafael Revenga, he was authorized to propose the de- 
lineations with British Guayana and to claim the Essequibo. 
Dr. José Manuel Restrepo, Minister of the Interior of 
Colombia, in his history of the Revolution of that Republic, 
printed for the first time in 1827, established the same 
frontier. ik 
As regards Venezuela, she had no opportunity to ventilate 
the subject till 1840, when she was informed of the appoint- 
ment of the Engineer Schomburgk to survey British Guayana 
by himself, without the concurrence of this country. She at 
once urged a boundary treaty, and later on requested the re- 
moval of the posts and other signs of dominion, located at 
Barima and Amacuro. Thus advised of the danger which 
threatened the Republic in its essential part bathed by the 
Orinoco, except in some intervals, it has used its best efforts 
to seek the settlement of the question, and has claimed what 
it believes to be its rights; and it believes that the right 
of preservation and progress of sovereignty and independence, 
and that of property lay upon it the obligation to maintain 
them manfully. The English Government through its Minis- 
ters, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Granville, and Lord Rosebery, 
have recognized the importance to Venezuela of the free pos- 
session of the mouths of that, its principal, river. She under- 
stands that it will not be complete until the boundary shall be 
established according tolaw. Wherefore, Great Britain, which 
in every way seeks her own advantage, ought not to think it 
ill that Venezuela should in her turn work to secure the same 
object. By claiming the said boundaries she proposes to her- 
selfto perform a duty; not to be wanting in any duty of 
friendship or of gratitude with respect to Great Britain, to- 
wards whom during all the period of her existence she has. 
endeavored to prove such sentiments, 
She has not forgotten that she subserved the ends of justice 
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declining to enter into the Holy Alliance and in opposing the 
plans to aid Spain in reconquering her American colonies, act- 
ing in this in accord with the United States, whence was born 
the Monroe Doctrine ; and in recognizing, following their ex- 
ample in 1825, the independence of Colombia. 

In the treaty referring thereto, British commerce was placed 
on the footing of the most favored nation unconditionally; the 
equality of the flag was stipulated; the English were placed 
on a par with the Colombians with respect to the acquiring of 
personal property of all kinds and classes, through sale, dona- 
tion, exchange, or will; and with respect to the administration 
of justice they were granted several exemptions; and British 
and Colombian vessels were defined in like terms, demanding 
for the latter that they should have been actually constructed in 
Colombia, which was in the cradle. Finally her concurrence 
was promised for the abolition of the slave trade, which ever 
since 1810 the Supreme Junta of Caracas had spontaneously 
ordered suppressed. ‘There was such a haste in the signing 
of the treaty that there was omitted therefrom the clause 
relating to its duration, which is so indispensable, and others 
which have not been added to it to complete it, as it was 
therein stipulated to do in a short time, for which reason it still 
exists without change, after seventy years, which have ren- 
dered it antiquated, as Lord Granville judged on negotiating 
its amendment, in 1884 and 1885. 

Venezuela, adopting it in 1834, left it as it was. 

Since that time, she has accepted other conventions which 
Great Britain has proposed relating to postal arrangements, 
the extradition of fugitive offenders with several English An- 
tilles, pecuniary claims, and above all the convention of 1839, 
referring to the abolition of the slave trade. In it the Repub- 
lic bound herself to preserve in forcé the Colombian law of 
1825, which declares it to be piracy, and punishes it with the 
penalty of death ; and moreover, with a reciprocity notably 
illusory, she granted her the right of search in time of peace 
of merchant vessels, which in vain was requested of France 
and of the United States, and the arrogation of which even 
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in the absence of a convention she had torenounce. Neither 


was any term established therefor. But that accords with the 
Constitutions established by Venezuela since 1864, which have 
proscribed slavery forever, and assured liberty to slaves who 
tread her soil. 

It also condescended to subscribe the Agreement of 1850, 
the origin of so many difficulties. 


Venezuela has duly appreciated, as did Colombia in her 


turn, the personal co-operation which brave Britons, the friends 
of liberty, rendered them in the war of independence, gen- 
erously shedding their blood for her cause, such as O’Leary, 
MacGregor, D’Everaux, Minchin, Chitty, Wilson, Fergusson, 
etc., and some of them occupy a place in the Pantheon of our 
national glories. 


On decreeing thanks and honors to the victims in the battle 


of Carabobo, the Congress of Colombia in 1821 ordered them 
“to be especially extended to the valiant British battalion which 
could be even distinguished among so many brave men, and 
suffered the lamentable loss of many of its worthy officers, 
thereby contributing to the glory and existence of their adopted 
country.” . 

Colombia and the Republics succeeding her carried their 
-magnanimity to the extent of admitting without the inspection 
made necessary by the multifarious and enormous abuses com- 
mitted by usury under the contemporaneous circumstances, 
the supplies of money, arms, munition, clothing, and other ar- 
ticles obtained in England to meet the necessities of the strug- 
gle with Spain. Venezuela is still paying to-day, with great 
punctuality, the balance of that debt, augmented, it is true, by 
subsequent loans; and the present government takes such 
great interest in the matter that it not only satisfies the current 
dividends, but moreover, at the same time, is paying off a large 
installment, the back payment growing out of the revolution of 
1892. It also satisfies, month by month, the quota apportioned 
for the British credits growing out of diplomatic arrange- 
ments. 


Behold numerous proofs of the gratitude of Venezuela and 
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of her earnest desire to preserve the friendly character which 
has always distinguished her relations with Great Britain, not- 
withstanding the inconsiderate attitude she has assumed in 
some of her claims. 

In defendinz the integrity of the most valuable part of her 
territory, Venezuela carries out solemn jobligations, without 
diminishing her sentiments of gratitude, without ceasing to 
preserve her desire to agree to the honorable and amicable 
settlement of the disputes which have divided the two coun- 
tries, and for the settlement of which she has been persever- 
ingly pressing. 

Caracas, March 25, 1896. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


Nearly the whole of Part I. of this paper, under the title of 
“« British Aggressions in Venezuela, or the Monroe Doctrine on 
Trial,” appeared in pamphlet form as early as October, 1894. 
It soon passed through three successive editions, and was subse- 
quently laid before the Venezuela Boundary Commission, in 
revised form, immediately after the organization of that body. 

Part II., entitled ‘‘ Lord Salisbury’s Mistakes on the Boundary 
‘Question,’’ was first prepared in March, 1896, when it was sub- 
mitted to the Boundary Commission. 

A portion of Part III., entitled “ Fallacies of the British Blue 
Book on the Venezuelan Boundary Question,’’ was first pre- 
pared and submitted to the Boundary Commission in April, 1896. 
Since then, several pages and notes have been added. 

For the sake of greater convenience to the Commission, as well 
as for the purpose of satisfying a public demand for these publi- 
cations, all three are now collected, in the present enlarged and 


revised form. 
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CONTE NTS;O Tse aR Tier, 


Geographical position of the country in dispute—When and 
how the controversey originated—Venezuela the successor 
in title of Spain in 1810; England the successor in title of 
Holland in 1814. 


How Spain acquired title ; how Holland acquired title—The 
boundary line between them clearly indicated by historical 
facts—That line the rightful one between Venezuela and 
British Guiana. 


Great Britain’s claim in virtue of treaties with Indian occu- 
pants not valid—Nor did the territory become derelict by 
the revolt of 1810—Title not affected by failure to occupy 
the whole territory—Principles and precedents—How the 
Monroe Doctrine is involved. 


Brief review of the controversy—How England has utilized 
delay of settlement—Venezuela’s repeated efforts to refer 
the dispute to arbitration—Probable reason for England’s 
refusal to submit her claim to arbitration. 


. Magnitude and manifest purpose of the British aggressions 


in the Orinoco Delta—A_ standing menace to autonomous 
government on the South American continent—Seizure of 
the Island of Patos. 


Attitude of the United States and of the*other American 
Republics—The vital principles involved—Shall those prin- 
ciples be now abandoned or re-asserted and maintained ? 


CONTENTS (OP ePART 


Source of British title to lands in Guayana—some of Lord 
Salisbury’s Mistakes on this point—Origin and character 
of the so-called ‘‘Schomburgk line’ —Why and when it was 
disclaimed and obliterated by the British Government— 
The Diplomatic Agreement of 1850 restored the status 
quo of 1836—How that Agreement was violated by Great 
Britain—Lord Salisbury’s ‘‘40,000 British subjects” west of 
the Essequibo—Venezuela’s claim correctly stated—Why 
the dispute is properly referable to friendly arbitration, etc. 


CONTENTS OF PART III. 


Synopsis of unsupported assumptions by the British Blue 
Book—Some ludicrous errors of historical statement—Early 
discovery and conquest of Guayana—Raleigh and Keymis 
found the Spaniards in full possession in 1595—-1617— 
The Dutch West India Company of 1621 had no grant 
of lands— With the exception of the coast settlements 
between the Corentyn and Essequibo Rivers, the Dutch 
acquired no possessions by the treaty of 1648—-They never 
had a settlement west of the Pumaron, nor on the Cuyuni 
above tidewater—Spain held the country, as against all 
second comers, from 1500 to 1810, when Venezuela suc- 
ceeded to her title—-England’s military occupations in 
1781, 1796, and 1803 neither conveyed titles nor changed 
boundaries—She purchased only the three settlements of 
Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo in 1814, and can justly 
claim no more—As late as 1836 she recognized Vene- 
zuela’s sovereignty and jurisdiction at Barima Point and over 
all the Orinoco estuaries—Some additional facts about the 
“Schomburgk line’ —The latest and most startling phase 

of the controversy—Why the South American States are so 
justly alarmed at England’s encroachments, etc., etc. 
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BRITISH AGGRESSIONS IN VENEZUELA. 
1h. 


On the northeastern shores of the South American continent, 
extending from the Atlantic ocean and the gulf of Paria to the 
Orinoco river and the watersheds of the Amazon, is a vast ex- 
panse of rich and beautiful, though as yet but sparsely populated 
country, knownas the Guayanas.’ Such isits peculiar topographi- 
cal conformation that, although within the tropics, it has great 
diversity of climate and soil, and is capable of almost every va- 
riety of agricultural product common to the temperate zone. Its 
natural wealth of mine and forest is almost incalculable; while its 
favored geographical position, fine harbors, and network of navi- 
gable rivers place it in the very front rank of future commercial 
possibilities. 

This vast domain, though formerly a Spanish possession,’ is now 
partitioned among five separate nationalities. One portion belongs 
to Brazil, another to France, another to Holland, another to Eng- 


1So designated by all the old maps and geographies of the country. It was the 
name given to the immense area bounded south by the Amazon, west by the Orinoco, 
and north and east by the Atlantic ocean. It was called by Sir Walter Raleigh “ that 
mighty, rich, and beautiful Empire of Guinea”’; by the less enthusiastic Dutch navi- 
gators “the Wild Coast”’; and by the Spaniards “‘ E] Dorado.” The fable of 27 Do- 
rado, however, seems to have had its origin on the coast of what is now the Republic 
of Colombia; to have passed thence to the interior altaplanes of Bogota, Tunja, and 
Pamplona; and thence to the interior table-lands of Guayana. A vague rumor pre- 
vailed at different times throughout all these regions that the sovereign prince of the 
remote interior appeared on great state occasions with his body sprinkled over with 
glittering gold dust; and the term Z/ Dorado (‘ The Golden”) was subsequently 
applied to a supposed country of fabulous mineral wealth. 

All the early chroniclers and historians of the New World, from Herrera to 
Padre Pedro Murillo Velarde, attribute to Spain, as the original discoverer and occu- 
pant, proprietorship of the whole of the Guayanas. By the treaty of 1750 Spain 
ceded to Portugal the territory on the Amazon from the mouth of the Rio Negro. 
This compact was rescinded in 1761, thus reestablishing the status guo. In 1777 Spain 
again relinquished her title to a part of the Amazon, retaining, however, the part 
above the mouth of the Jabara. 
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land, and another to Venezuela. We are now concerned only about 
the two adjacent portions belonging to Venezuela and England. 

Venezuela derived title from Spain in 1810; England derived title 
from Holland in 1814. The precise boundary between them, al- 
though clearly inferable from historical facts, was never definitely 
fixed by treaty ; and now, after the lapse of many decades, they 
are parties to a boundary dispute which has interrupted their 
friendly intercourse. Not only have their diplomatic relations 
been suspended since 1887, but the persistent aggressions of the 
stronger power upon the territory and jurisdiction of the weaker, 
have reached a point which directly threatens the dismemberment 
of one of the Spanish American republics, and indirectly menaces 
the sovereignty and territorial integrity of at least two others. 

Such a controversy, involving as it does principles so vital to 
autonomous government on this continent, can hardly fail to 
deeply interest the American people. Moreover, since the con- 
tention has assumed a phase in open conflict with American pub- 
lic law, and with an international status in South America for the 
maintenance of which the United States stand solemnly pledged, 
it has ceased to be a matter of mere local concern, and has already 
become a grave international question. It is worth while then, in 
order to a clear conception of its merits and possible consequences, 
to briefly examine some of the more salient points in its origin 
and history. In undertaking this task, I am not conscious of any 
motives other than a love of justice, such as ought to actuate an 
impartial friend of both parties; but it will be quite impossible to 
preserve this attitude without permitting the facts and the law in 
case their full force of simple statement. 

Venezuela, as a colony of Spain, declared her independence in 
1810; and nine years later she united with two other revolted 
Spanish colonies (New Granada and Ecuador) in the formation of 
the old Colombian federal Union, which was formally recognized 
as an independent nation by the United States in 1822 and after- 
wards by all the powers of the world. Subsequently, in 1830, 
when that Union was dissolved, Venezuela resumed her independ- 
ent position, and became a separate and independent Republic, 
and was, in due course, recognized in that capacity by the United 
States and by all the other powers. Spain, however, sullenly 
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withheld her formal recognition till 1845, when by public treaty 
she, quite superfluously, ‘‘ceded”’ to the Republic the thirteen 
provinces (Guayana being one of them), constituting the old colo- 
nial Captaincy-General of Venezuela in 1810.’ But neither in 
that treaty of recognition, nor in the fundamental law of either 
the old or the new Republic, is there any mention of exact bound- 
ary lines. It is merely stated, in general terms, that the bound- 
aries are ‘‘the same as those which marked the ancient Viceroy- 
alty and Captaincy-General of New Granadaand Venezuela in the 
year 1816.” 

And there is equal indefiniteness as to boundary in the cession 
of part of Dutch Guayana to England, by the United Nether- 
lands, in 1814. By the treaty of that date, England agreed to 
restore to Holland ‘‘all the colonies, factories, and establish- 
ments’”’ that were in the military possession of the latter in 1803, 
with the exception only of the Cape of Good Hope and ‘‘ the 
establishments of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice.’’ These 
were to be disposed of by supplemental agreement ‘‘ conformable 
to the mutual convenience and interests of both parties.””? And 
by the terms of that supplemental agreement, the States-General, : 
for a monetary consideration, ceded to England ‘‘ the Cape of 
Good Hope and the establishments of Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice’”’ on the condition that the Dutch should retain the right 
freely to navigate and trade between those places and the territo- 
ries of the Netherlands in Europe.* But there is no mention of 
boundaries of these three ‘‘ establishments’ or settlements which 
constitute the present British Guiana. 

Fortunately, however, the extent of those settlements is not a 
matter of blind conjecture ; for their boundaries are very clearly 
indicated, as we shall see further on, by an unbroken chain of his- 
torical and documentary evidence extending back over a period of 
more than two centuries. 





‘That Venezuela’s title was perfect before this act of specific cessions, there can be 
no doubt. (/nzfra., p 12.) 


? Art, I., Tr. of London, Aug. 13, 1814. 
* Art. I., Supplemental Treaty, Aug. 13, 1814. 
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It may be premised as a principle now universally accepted that 
“when a European colony in America becomes independent, it 
succeeds to the territorial limits of the colony as it stood in the 
hands of the parent country.” The United States have always 
successfully maintained this principle. They have always main- 
tained, as other nations have maintained, that discovery gave an 
exclusive right to extinguish, whether by purchase or by conquest, 
the Indian title of occupancy. And they have as consistently 
and successfully maintained that their title to Indian territory was 
not contingent upon any act of specific cesston by the parent 
country ; but that the treaty of peace of 1783 ‘‘ was merely a 
recognition of pre-existing right of domain,” and that ‘‘ the soil 
and sovereignty within the acknowledged limits of the thirteen 
colonies were as much theirs at the time of the Declaration of In- 
dependence as at any subsequent period.’” 

Now that the whole of the Guayanese territory originally be- 
longed to Spain, in virtue of her right as the first discoverer and 
occupant, hardly admits of doubt. A Spanish subject, Don Alonzo 
de Ojeda, sailing under royal commission, was the first discov- 
erer in 1499. In 1500, Don Vicente Yafiez Pinzon, another 
Spanish subject, was the first to explore the delta of the 
Orinoco. In 1531, Don Deigo de Ordaz, another Spanish sub- 
ject, was the first to explore the Orinoco river, which he ascended 
as far as the mouth of the Meta. Subsequently the coast between 
the mouth of the Orinoco and Essequibo rivers, and the Orinoco 
basin as far up as the site of the present city of Bolivar, were par- 
tially colonized by Spanish subjects, who likewise established Chris- 
tian missions among the aborignal tribes in the remote interior.’ 

1 Wharton’s Digest Int. Law. vol. I. section 6; Wheaton’s Elements Int. Law, Ed. 
1863, sec. 6, and notes; Wheat. Reps. XIL., p. 527. 

* Ojeda skirted the entire coast of the Guayanas, landing at several places. (Dal- 
ton’s Hist. Guiana, vol. I., p. 91; Robertson’s America, II., p. 154.) Columbus dis- 
covered, but did not explore the Orinoco. Encountering much difficulty in entering 
the mouth of the great river, he sailed westward and landed on the continent at several 
places. (Robertson’s America, II., Dalton’s Hist. Brit. Guiana, Ed. 1855. Irving, 
Life of Columbus.) See also Gumilla’s Atlas of 1740; Bretano’s map of the Orinoco 
Valley, 1751; the treaty between Spain and Portugal of 1750, by which Spanish 


Guayana is described as extending from the Marafion (or Amazon) river to the margins 
of the Orinoco, and thence eastward and northward to the Atlantic ocean. 
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These are familiar facts of history. And it is a principle sanc- 
tioned by usage and consistently maintained by both England and 
the United States, that ‘‘ continuity furnishes a just foundation for 
a claim of territory in connection with those of discovery and 
occupation.”’ That is to say, the discovering nation is not limited 
in its claim to the particular spot discovered or occupied. Thus, 
in the case of an island, the discovery or occupancy of a part in- 
cludes the whole; in the case ofa river, the discovery and occu- 
pancy of its channels and banks extends to the entire region 
drained by it. But if this principle be admitted, it clearly 
establishes Spain’s original, rightful claim, not only to all the 
Guayanas drained by the Orinoco and its tributaries, but to the 
whole of what is now known as British Guiana. 

But some years after this discovery and exploration of the Guay- 
anas by Spain, and during her long war with the revolted Nether- 
lands, the Dutch obtained a foothold on the Atlantic coast, and 
established a few trading posts on the estuaries of the Essequibo, 
Surinam and Demerara rivers.’ It is true, that at that time, the 
independence of the Netherlands, though recognized by some of the 
other powers, had not been acknowledged by Spain ; and Holland, 
as a dependency of Spain, could not acquire this territory in her 
own right. But by the treaty of peace and recognition of 1648, 
usually referred to as the ‘‘treaty of Munster,’’” each of the parties 
(Spain and Holland) were to remain in possession of the countries. 
then in actual military possession of each in America and in the 
West Indies. This gave the Dutch a legal title to their de facto 
possessions on the coast and river estuaries of Guayana; but it 
likewise prohibited, by necessary implication, any subsequent 
extension of their settlements. 

By the treaty of Utrecht, of 1713, England agreed to “aid the 
Spaniards to recover their ancient dominions in America,’’ the 
limits of which were stated to be the ‘‘same as those in the time 


1 Reynal, “ Hist. Indies,” Ed. 1820. The Dutch never had any permanent settlements 
west of the Essequibo, nor on the river itself above tide-water. They made attempts. 
to occupy the country between the Essequibo and the Pumaron, but were dislodged 
and driven out by the Spaniards. (See Dalton’s Hist. British Guiana, p. 182, e¢ 
sequens - Archivas de las Indias, Seville ; Archivo de las Semancas ; Fr. Pedro Sim6n, etc, 

2 Otherwise called the Peace of Westphalia, signed at Munster, Oct. 24, 1648, 
whereby the independence of the United Dutch Provinces was recognized by Spain. 
(See art. V. of the Treaty.) 
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of Charles the Second ;’” and it is a fact of history, quite easy of 
verification, that, “in the time of Charles the Second” (1661— 
1700) Spain claimed and held possession of all the Guayanese ter- 
ritory west and south of the Essequibo river. ” 

Again, in the treaty of Aranjuez, of June 23, 1791, between 
Spain and Holland, for the extradition of fugitives, the limits of 
their respective territories and settlements are very clearly indi- 
cated by the clause which provided for an exchange of fugitives 
‘‘between Puerto Rico and San Eustaquio, Coro and Curacio, 
the Spanish establishments in the Orinoco and Esequibo, Deme- 
rary, Barbice and Surenam.” ‘Thus, according to the maps 
of the country in use at the time, Spanish Puerto Rico was oppo- 
site Dutch San Eustaquio, Spanish Coro over against Dutch Cu- 
racao, while the Spanish settlements and Missions on the west side 
of the Essequibo were directly opposite those of the Dutch on the 
estuaries of that river. The inference is therefore an almost 
necessary one that the Essequibo river was the recognized legal 
boundary line between Spanish and Dutch Guayana. * 


1Art. VIII., Treaty of Utrecht, July 13, 1713. 

*Depon’s Voyages, etc., vol. III., p. 333; Noire, the English geographer, Works, 
published in 1828; Baron Humboldt, Voy. Equinoctial Regions, vol. IV., p. 218. 
Noire, the English authority above cited, says: “ British Guiana extends from the 
Corentin to the Essequibo. This is the rightful extent of the colony, as determined 
by the Treaty of Munster of 1648, which has never been abrogated.” The attempt by 
the Dutch to extend their settlements westward to the Pumaron was, he says, “in 
violation of treaty stipulations.” . . . “In reality,” he continues, ‘“‘the entire coast 
country from the Orinoco to the Essequibo constitutes what should be called Spanish 
or Colombian (now Venezuelan) Guayana.” See also Archive de las Indias, certified 
copies of which have been published in three vols. by the Venezuelan Government. 

>The Spanish text is as follows: ‘“‘Art.° I. Se establece la restitucién reciproca de 
las fugitivos blancos 6 negros entre todas las posesiones espafioles en America y las 
colonias holandeses, particularmente entre aquellos en que las quejas de desercion 
han sido mas frequentes, 4 saber, entre Puerto Rico y San Eustaquio, Coro y Curacio, los 
establecimientos espanoles en el Orinoco y Esequibo, Demerary, Berbice y Surinam.’ ‘The 
italics and punctuation marks are as in the original. 

Translated literally, it reads as follows: “Art. I. The reciprocal restitution of fu- 
gutives, white or black, is established between all the Spanish possessions in Amer-_ 
ica and the Dutch colonies, particularly between those in which complaints of desertion 
have been most frequent, namely, between Puerto Rico and San ELustaguio, Coro and 
Curacio, the Spanish establishments in the Orinoco and Essequibo, Demarary, Berbice 
and Surenam.” 

The sense is quite plain, namely, that as Puerto Rico was Spanish and San Eustaquio 
Dutch, Coro Spanish and Curacéo Dutch, so were Spanish all the Orinoco “ establish- 
ments” 2p to the Essequibo, etc. In other words, the Essequibo settlement was, and the 
Orinoco settlement was not, Dutch. 
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It is true that, before and subsequent to the date of this treaty, 
the Dutch attempted to make encroachments upon the territory 
west of the Essequibo; but all the chroniclers of the times agree 
that the intruders were promptly driven back by the Spaniards. 
And even if they had not been, there was not sufficient time in the 
twenty-three years from 1791 (the date of the treaty of Aranjuez) 
to 1814 (when the Dutch ceded the country to England) to give 
color of title by prescription. Title by prescription, even if admitted 
to be valid in such cases, must be from time immemorial, and the 
occupancy must have been undisputed, continuous and peaceable— 
conditions which were totally wanting in the present instance. 

Not only is the Essequibo indicated as the dividing line by the 
extradition treaty of 1791, but no less clearly so by historical 
events which preceded and led up to it. Thus, in 1780, the 
Spanish Government directed the Governor-General of Venezuela 
to establish rules and regulations for peopling and governing the 
province of Guayana between the Essequibo and Orinoco rivers. 
This royal decree recited the fact that, although the Dutch had 
extended themselves on the coast, and on the estuaries of the 
Essequibo, there were “no Dutch settlements any where remote 
from the seacoast’”’; that westward from the Essequibo and south- 
ward from the Atlantic was ‘‘a vast and fertile region occupied 
by Indian tribes," and by fugitive negro slaves from the Dutch 
settlements ’’; that this valuable domain belonged to Spain by right 
of original discovery and occupancy; and that as it had ‘‘never 
been ceded to or occupied by any European power,”’ it ought to 
be colonized and governed in the name of the Spanish monarch.’ 

Furthermore, in accordance with the purposes of this decree, 
Don José Felipe de Inciarte was commissioned to investigate 
and report upon the condition and extent of the Dutch encroach- 
ments in Guayana. In due time he reported that the Dutch had 
an insignificant trading-post, apparently of a temporary character, 
on the coast between the Essequibo and Moroco rivers. He rec- 
ommended their immediate expulsion and the establishment of 
Spanish forts in the vicinity. In a subsequent dispatch, dated 


'There were as many as fourteen distinct tribes between the Essequibo and Orinoco 
rivers and between the Atlantic coast and the Brazilian border. (Brett’s “Indian 
Tribes of Guiana,’ London, 1868.) 

*Archivo de las Indias, Seville ; Certified copies of which are now before the Com- 
mission. 
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December 5, 1783, he reported that the Dutch had ‘‘already 
abandoned their ‘posts’ near the mouth of the Moroco.” It does 
not appear whether these abandoned ‘‘posts’”’ were afterwards 
occupied by the Spaniards, nor is that essential to the merits of the 
case. The formal remonstrance by Spain, and the subsequent 
withdrawal of the Dutch, destroyed all color of title by prescrip- 
tion.’ 

It is quite manifest, then, that Great Britain could not have de- 
rived title to her present holding west of the Essequibo, much less 
west of the Pumaron, from the Dutch by the treaty of 1814. 
Nor can she justify her bold and persistent aggressions westward 
to the margin of the Orinoco, and southward in the Cuyuni basin, 
on the plea that any portion of either tract was ever in the un- 
interrupted or peaceable possession of the Dutch. 


Ill. 


Still more untenable is England’s claim to this territory on the 
ground of her alleged treaties with some native Indian tribes. 
Such a pretension may be said, without discourtesy, to be simply 
absurd. On the discovery of the American continent, the princi- 
ple adopted by European nations, in order to avoid conflicting set- 
tlements and consequent wars, was that discovery gave title to the 
government by whose subjects or by whose authority it was made. 
The title thus acquired was good as against all other European gov- 
ernments, and might be consummated at any time by actual pos- 
session. It gave to the nation making the discovery the sole 
right of acquiring the soil from the natives, and of establishing set- 
tlements thereon. This was a right which all European nations 
asserted for themselves, and to the assertion of which all assented. 
Whatever may have been the rights of the native Indian occupants, 
the discovering nation claimed and exercised ultimate dominion 
over the soil while it was in their possession. It claimed and ex- 
ercised the right to grant and convey the lands, subject only to 
Indian occupancy, and such grants have been uniformally held 
‘tAs a matter of fact, up to 1791, the Dutch never had any fixed settlements west of the 
Essequibo. The Dutch West India Company had some sort of a trading “post” there, 
from which predatory raids were made as far as the Moroco and Brazo Barima; but 


they were in each case driven away by the Spaniards. (See “‘ Hist. Nueve Andalucia,” 
by Caulin: also Archivo de las Indias, Seville.) 
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to be valid. It is no argument to say that the opinion of man- 
kind has changed on this point with the progress of civilization ; 
for if the truth of the assertion be granted, it would not affect 
rights previously acquired by the general consent of the civil- 
ized world. The right of nations to countries discovered in 
the sixteenth century is determined, not by the improved and 
more enlightened opinion of the world three and a half centuries 
later, but by the law of nations as it was ¢hex understood and uni- 
versally recognized. This is a principle so fundamental, and so 
firmly established by usage, that it is no longer a matter for dis- 
cussion. 

Nor did the successful revolt of 1810 affect the title which Vene- 
zuela, by that act, derived from Spain. It is a principle of univer- 
sal application that when a colony is in revolt, and before its inde- 
pendence has been acknowledged by the parent country, the colo- 
nial territory belongs, in the sense of revolutionary right, to the 
former, and in the sense of legitimate right, to the latter. ‘‘It 
would be monstrous,’ wrote Mr. Secretary Marcy in 1856, ‘‘to 
contend that, in such a contingency, the colonial territory is to be 
treated as derelict, and subject to voluntary acquisition by a third 
nation. The idea would be abhorrent to all the notions of right 
which constitute the international code of Europe and America.’”! 
And yet, astonishing as it may seem, the assumption that, pend- 
ing a war of colonial revolution, all territorial rights of both par- 
ties to the contest become extinguished, and the colonial territory 
open to seizure by anybody, is sometimes made (as in the present 
case) about the only foundation for England’s pretension of right 
to territory in South America. 

Equally untenable is the contention that ‘‘ Venezuela forfeited 
any color of title she may have had”’ to that territory ‘‘ by her 
failure to occupy it;”’ for this would be about equivalent to saying 
that a nation forfeits legal title to her unoccupied domain whenever 
she is physically unable to prevent its forcible seizure by a stronger 
power. Such a proposition would shock the moral sense of the 
civilized world, and nullify the most elementary principles of pub- 


1Mr. Marcy, Secretary of State, Instructions to Mr. Dallas, U.S. Minister in England, 
July 26, 1856, U. S. Foreign Relations: Wharton’s Dig,, vol I, sec. 7. 
2Vv 
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lic law. ‘‘Everything included in the country pertains to the 
nation,’ says Vattel, ‘‘hence nobody but the nation, or its legal 
representative, is authorized to dispose of such things.’’? And 
then, as if prescient of this very question in Guayana, the same 
eminent author adds: “If there be kept uncultivated and desert. 
places, nobody has a right to take possession of them without the 
consent of the nation. Although the nation makes no actual use 
of its desert places, they nevertheless belong to it. It has inter- 
ests in preserving them for future use, and is not responsible to 
any person for the manner in which it makes use of its property.’”* 

Furthermore, in the Guayanas, no less than in other parts of the 
American continent, the right of discovery and conquest had been 
already exhausted in 1814, when the Dutch ceded these possessions, 
in Guayana to Great Britain. There was no longer any territory 
open to conquest by European powers. For what subsequently 
became known as the Monroe Doctrine had a much earlier origin 
than the formal declaration of 1823. The principles then enunciated. 
were not new. They had been coeval with the very existence of 
the United States government.* They were the logical sequence 
of the Declaration of Independence, and of the treaty of Ghent. 
which followed. They were necessarily incident to the character 
of American institutions; clearly foreshadowed in the policy of 
Washington’s first administration; distinctly outlined in his Fare- 
well Address to the people of the United States; and were subse- 
quently repeated and emphasized by John Quincy Adams, as. 
Secretary of State, in his official conferences and protocols with 
the Russian Ambassador, Baron Ttiyl. So that President Monroe. 
merely formulated, in a timely message to Congress, an unwritten 
law of a fundamental character which had already become as sacred 
to the American people as the Constitution itself. European 
colonies already established and recognized were not to be inter- 
fered with. But ‘‘no new colonies’’ were to be established or 
recognized. Nor was there to be ‘‘any extension of existing 


'Vattel, Law of Nations, Book II., chap. VII., sec. 86. 


?Tucker’s Monroe Doctrine, pp. 12, 14, 21, 40, 111; Adams’s Memoirs, 163. 
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colonial systems’’; and, above all, ‘‘no interposition by European 
powers in the affairs of the Spanish American Republics,’” 

There is little room for construction in such declarations as 
these. There is no mistaking the plain and emphatic terms of 
such an inhibition. It clearly extended to all possible treaties or 
compacts with native Indian occupants, whereby new European 
colonies might be set up on this continent. It clearly compre- 
hended all such treaties and compacts, real or pretended, whereby 
the area of existing European colonies might be enlarged. And 
it quite as clearly embraced all possible aggressions and usurpa- 
tions whereby the territorial area and domain of existing European 
colonies might be augmented by mere de facto occupancy. 

It has been said that the principles of the Monroe Doctrine 
were departed from, if not partially abandoned, in the unfortunate 
Convention of 1850, usually known as the ‘‘ Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty.’’ That compact is an admitted blunder; but it will bear 
no such construction as this. Neither Mr. Clayton nor the Presi- 
dent, nor the slender majority of Senators who ratified that treaty, 
ever gave it that construction. The most that can be said, is that 
they were misled and deceived by statements officially made by 
the British minister, which, however, his government afterwards 
disclaimed ; and that they were thus entrapped into a mere con- 
structive recognition of the British status quo ante in Central 
America. And they were the more easily led into this mistake 
by an intense desire to stimulate a great international enterprise 
~ ITucker’s Monroe Doct., pp. 17-20; Whart. Dig., sec. 57; President Monroe’s an- 
nual messages, Dec. 2, 1823, and Dec. 7.1824; Adams’s Diary, VI., 163; President 
Polk’s annual messages, 1845-48. 

Under the Monroe administration, it was asserted ‘“‘as a principle in which the rights 
and interests of the United States are involved, that the American continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they have assumed and maintained, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any European power ”’; 
and that “we owe it to candor” to declare that “any attempt” on the part of Euro- 
pean powers “to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere would be con- 
sidered as dangerous to our peace and safety.” That “with the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European power we have not interfered and shall not interfere”’; 
but with respect to “‘Governments who have declared their independence and main- 
tained it, . . . we could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any manner their destiny, by any European power, in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States.” 
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at a time when the capital necessary to the success of such enter- 
prises was difficult to obtain. Moreover, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
if it was ever a legal compact (which is very doubtful), has been 
practically a dead letter since 1881-2, when it was officially de- 
nounced by the United States Government. But even if this 
were not the case, and the treaty were legal and in full force, it 
would, by its very terms, effectually debar Great Britain from 
her present de facto possessions in Guayana west of the Moroco 
river and in the Lower Cuyuni basin. 

Again, it has been said that the Monroe Doctrine has no legal 
validity for lack of formal legislative sanction. Such an opinion 
merits very little consideration. In the first place, every Resolu- 
tion on the subject introduced into either House of Congress has 
been in unqualified support of the Monroe Doctrine—not one of 
which was ever rejected. That of 1824, by Mr. Clay, never came 
to a vote; that of 1879, by Mr. Burnside, was merely referred to 
the appropriate committee, which failed to report before the close 
of the session; that of 1880, by Mr. Crapo, was unanimously 
and cordially sustained by the Foreign Affairs committee, but the 
session closed before the resolution could be taken up. In the 
second place, express legislative sanction has never been deemed 
necessary to the validity of the Monroe declaration. Every one 
knows that most of the rules of international law impose obliga- 
tions derivable from precedent alone, and that as a precedent the 
Monroe declaration of 1823 has been very generally acknowledged 
and accepted. It has been confirmed by every subsequent Presi- 
dent of the United States, and by every chief executive of every 
South America republic, who has ever had occasion to refer to it; 
and it has been persistently reiterated and upheld by publicists 
and statesmen of all political parties in both the Americas.’ 

1The House Resolution of 1826, on the subject of the Panam4 Conference, consti- 
tutes no exception. That Resolution merely expressed the opinion that the United 
States ought not to be represented in the proposed conference “ except in a diplomatic 
character”; that the United States “ought not to form any alliance” with the South 
American republics, but “be left free to act, in any crisis, in such manner” as our 
“feelings and honor might dictate.” Looking back over the history of those times, it 
is easy to see the motive which prompted this Resolution, and why the Panama Con- 
ference failed. One of the questions proposed for its discussion was “the considera- 


tion of the means to be adopted for the entire abolition of the African slave-trade.” 
Cuba and Porto Rico, then slaveholding provinces of Spain, would have been involved 
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Finally, to say that the Monroe Doctrine has no validity for want 
of express legislative sanction is to assume that President Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address has none, for neither has that ever re- 
ceived any express legislative sanction; and yet every one knows 
that that Address has shaped the foreign policy of the United 
States for a whole century. 
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It is never a grateful duty to review, however dispassionately 
and impartially, a long and aggravated series of aggressions by 
the strong against the weak ; and in the present case it is sincerely 
wished so unpleasant a task might be omitted entirely. But any 
account of the origin and history of this Guayana boundary dis- 
pute would be lamentably incomplete and defective without a 
brief review of the unsuccessful efforts that have been made to 
end it; and this necessarily accentuates a policy which, I regret 
to say, has too often characterized England’s dealings with weaker 
powers. 

A few years after the cession of 1814, some British traders 
established trading-posts and settlements on the Atlantic coast 
between the Essequibo and Pumaron rivers. This called forth 
remonstrances from the Colombian Government, which was, how- 
ever, at that time too much occupied with internal strifes to pay 
much attention to foreign affairs; and thus this first of a long 
series of aggressions was met only by formal protest which seems 
to have been totally disregarded.’ 
in the discussion ; Hayti, already a new Negro Republic, would have claimed the right 
of representation ; and there were then about 4,000,000 negro slaves in the Southern 
States of the United States! Thus the necessity which then existed of preserving an 
institution under our Federal Constitution, lost to us the opportunity of giving perma- 


nent direction to the political and commercial connections of the newly enfranchised 
Spanish American States. 


1See “Official History of the Boundary Discussion,” part I. There can be no 
doubt that England’s extreme pretension then extended no farther than the right banks 
of the Pumaron river. Her subsequent claim to the mouth of the Moroco seems to 
have been an afterthought. The “ London Atlas of Universal Geography,” even in as 
late an edition as that of 1842 (two years after the “ Schomburgk line” had been run), 
represents the extreme western boundary of British Guayana to be the Pumaron river, 
and the area between that river and the Essequibo as “ territory claimed by Venezuela.” 
(See also Boddam-Wheatham’s “ Roraima and British Guinea,” pp. 204 and 205; also 
Instructions by the Colombian government to its minister at London, issued in 1822. 
See also Myer’s Geography, a semi-official English publication, in two large volumes, 
London, 1828.) 
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The next direct official reference to the subject was in 1840. 
Venezuela, which had been a separate Republic for about ten 
years, now earnestly remonstrated against these encroachments, 
and claimed the Essequibo river as the rightful boundary. No 
immediate attention was paid to this. But soon afterwards the 
British representative at Caracas gave notice that Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Robert Schomburgk had been commissioned to ‘‘ survey and 
mark out the boundaries of British Guayana.’? The assent and 
concurrence of Venezuela was not asked. It was purely an ex 
parte proceeding. 

A few months later, when there had been some informal con- 
ferences on the subject, the British representative informed the 
Venezuelan minister of Foreign Affairsthat the Demerara colonial 
government had been instructed from London to resist, by force 
if necessary, any aggressions on the frontier territories occupied 
by independent tribes of Indians! 

Realizing at that time her utter inability to wage a successful war 
with so powerful a nation, Venezuela proposed some conventional 
agreement as to boundary, This proposition seems to have been 
treated with indifference. At any rate, Schomburgk went on with 
his survey, and finally completed and staked off the line which 
bears his name. 

That line may be briefly described as follows: Beginning at 
the mouth of the Amacuro, it follows the left margin of that river 
to the 60th meridian. It then deflects ina circuit towards Mt. 
Arikita before again touching the 60th meridian, which it does 
near the 7th parallel. It proceeds thence southwestward, cross- 
ing the Cuyuni some thirty-five miles below the mouth of the 
Acarabisi, and the Mazaruni at the Great Bend, to Mt. Iritibu. 
It thence proceeds northeastward to Mt. Roraima, and thence in 
general direction northeast towards the Essequibo, apparently, 
however, without any well-defined terminus—thus alloting to 
Great Britain not only the entire Atlantic coast region between 
the Essequibo and the Orinoco, but also a large section of coun- 
try in the interior between the Atlantic coast and the Imataca 
mountains,’ 


1 This was the original “ Schomburgk line.” It has since been extended, from time 
to time, to suit British convenience. Thus, according to the official publications of the 
London Geographical Society, the difference between the “Schomburgk line” as it 
stood in 1875, and as it stood in 1895, is about seventy miles, involving a difference in 
area of about ten thousand square miles. 
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In January, 1844, when more moderate counsels prevailed, the 
British government: very distinctly disavowed any intention to 
occupy this territory, or even to claim the ‘‘Schomburgk line’’ as 
a possible boundary. Lord Aberdeen, then Chief Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, apologetically explained to the Vene- 
zuelan envoy, Dr. Fortique, that the so-called Schomburgk line 
was never designed to be other than “ merely tentative ’’; that it 
had been marked out only “for convenience in future negotia- 
tions’’; and as an evidence of his sincerity he officially disclaimed 
it in toto, and ordered its complete obliteration by the Demerara 
authorities. This clearly re-established the status quo ante, and 
limited the disputed territory to the narrow triangular strip of land 
between the Essequibo and Moroco rivers, with its apex near the 
junction of the Cuyuni and Essequibo. Subsequently, he pro- 
posed a boundary line, as follows: Beginning at the mouth of the 
Moroco river and running southward in general direction to the 
junction of the Barama and Aunama rivers; thence southeastward 
to the Lower Cuyuni; thence along the western margin of the last 
named river to where it receives the waters of the Yuruari; thence 
eastward, following the general direction of the Cuyuni, to near 
Mt. Roraima; and thence in general course due eastward to the 
Essequibo.' 

This proposition, though very disadvantageous to Venezuela, in 
that it would have deprived her of an immense territory which 
rightfully belonged to her, would, in all probability, have been 
accepted as a compromise had it been made in a different spirit 
and without humiliating conditions. But, in substituting it, Lord 
Aberdeen said his government was ‘‘ disposed to cede to Vene- 
zuela’’ the territory beyond the line indicated, ‘‘on the condition 
that she would enter into an obligation not to alienate any por- | 
tion of it to a third party’’; and on the further condition that 
‘the Indian tribes therein be not oppressed or maltreated ’”’ by 
the Venezuelan authorities! As this involved ‘‘an acknowledg- 
ment of territorial rights in Guayana which Great Britain did not 


1 See map in “Off. Hist. Discus.” This is substantially the line suggested by Mr. E. 
¥. im Thurn, a high official of British Guayana, as late as 1881-2. 
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possess, and contained besides a restriction derogatory to the 
sovereignty of the Republic,” it had to be rejected.’ 

Negotiations, were, however, continued until the sudden death 
of the Venezuelan envoy, Dr. Fortique, when they were resumed 
at Caracas. The final result was the Diplomatic Agreement of 
1850, by which each party was obligated not to occupy any part 
of the unoccupied territory in dispute till the question of boun- 
dary should be definitely settled.’ 

Where, then, was this ‘‘ unoccupied territory in dispute’? The 
question is an important one in view of events which followed. 
That Venezuela understood it to be limited to the area between 
the Moroco and Essequibo, already described, hardly admits of a 
rational doubt; and there is quite as little doubt that the British 
government understood the Agreement ina like sense. However, 
some years later, under change of administration, each party ac- 
cused the other of trespass, and of thus violating the compact 
of 1850. 

Thus the matter stood in May, 1879, when Dr. Rojas, the Ven- 
ezuelan minister at London, addressed a note to Lord Salisbury 
urging some pacific termination of the question of boundary, inti- 
mating a willingness, at the same time, to accept any compro- 
mise line consistent with honor, reason and justice, and request- 
ing the submission of proposition for final settlement. 

After a delay of nearly eight months, Lord Salisbury, then 
Chief Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, replied, in a note 
dated January 10, 1880, that, as any discussion of the legal aspects 
of the question would not be likely to have satisfactory results, 
he preferred the alternative of some compromise settlement. He 
said that England claimed, ‘‘in virtue of ancient treaties with the 
aboriginal tribes,” and of ‘‘ subsequent concessions from Holland,” 
all the territory on the coast between the mouths of the Essequibo 
and Orinoco rivers; and all the territory in the interior north and 

‘ But even these conditions, unjust and humiliating as they were, might have been 
accepted for the sake of peaceful settlement but for the fact that the British govern- 
ment refused to make the obligation mutual. (See “Brit. Boundaries of Guayana,”’ 
by Dr. R. F. Seijas, pp. 170, 176; also Official Memorandum by Dr. Rafael Seijas, of 


July 15, 1882.) 
2See “ Official Hist. of the Discussion.” 
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east of a line from Point Barima to the mountains of Imataca, and 
thence to the table-lands of Santa Maria, the Coroni river, and the 
mountains of Roraima and Picaraima! That is to say, the claim 
had so grown as to include not only all the territory within the 
original ‘“‘“Schomburgk line,” so distinctly disclaimed by Lord 
Aberdeen in 1844, but a vast and fertile region many leagues be- 
yond it. Referring to Venezuela’s claim that the Essequibo river 
was the ancient boundary between the Dutch and Spanish posses- 
sions, he said Great Britain already had some “forty thousand 
subjects” living west of that river, and that it could not be consid- 
ered as a possible boundary; but that he would consider any 
feasible proposition of compromise that might be submitted 
by the Venezuelan government. * 

Dr. Rojas replied, April 12th, that he was authorized to waive 
the question of strict legal right, and to adjust the dispute on 
some basis of compromise. He therefore inquired whether the 
British government was then disposed, as it has been as late as 
1844, to accept the Moroco river as a conventional boundary line. 

Lord Salisbury replied, some two weeks later, that the Attorney- 
General of British Guayana was expected in London very soon, 
and that it was desirable to postpone the discussion until his 
arrival. 

The Attorney-General did not arrive until November following; 
and it was not until February of the next year that Dr. Rojas 
received Lord Salisbury’s reply, which was, in substance, that he 
could not accept the Moroco river as the boundary on the coast, 
but would consider any conventional line beginning further west- 
ward. 

Nine days later Dr. Rojas proposed, as a compromise, a con- 
ventional boundary line beginning on the coast one mile west- 
ward of the mouth of the Moroco, extending thence westward 
to the sixtieth meridian, and thence in general direction eastward 

1This proposition by Lord Salisbury is a most astounding one, not only from a his- 
torical point of view, but no less so from the legal aspects of the case. Reasons of 
mere internal convenience may be applicable in a division of property held jointly ; but 
they are hardly applicable in cases like this, where the question at issue is one of boun- 


dary between two contiguous free States. Still less is it applicable for the purpose of 
enabling one of the parties to take advantage of its own wrong. 
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to the Essequibo river. In submitting this proposition, he said 
that in case it should not be accepted, he saw no prospect of 
settlement except by friendly arbitration of the whole question, 
which he then proposed. 

A change of ministry soon followed, and Lord Granville, as 
the successor of Salisbury, declined to consider Dr. Rojas’s prop- 
osition; but in a personal conference which followed, in Septem- 
ber, 1881, his lordship proposed, as a substitute, the follow- 
ing line: 

Beginning twenty-nine miles northeast of the mouth of the 
river Moroco, and running thence southward to the crest of Mt. 
Yarikita, on the eighth parallel, north latitude; thence west, south - 
west to a point near where the original Schomburgk line crosses the 
Acarabisi river; thence along the Acarabisi to its confluence with 
the Cuyuni; thence along the Cuyuni to near its source; and thence 
in direct line eastward to a point where the Schomburgk line 
intersects the Essequibo. ' 

As this could not be accepted by Venezuela, Dr. Rojas again 
proposed arbitration. This met with no immediate response. 

As late as 1885, the British government agreed to unite the 
boundary dispute with the controversies growing out of the 
thirty per cent. duty on imports from the British Antilles and 
certain indemnity claims by British subjects against Venezuela, 
and to refer the whole to arbitration.” But a change of ministry 
occurred soon afterwards ; and Lord Salisbury, who had again 
came into power, flatly refused to ratify the agreement of his im- 
mediate predecessor, made only seventy-two days before !* 

Subsequently, when Venezuela again recalled attention to the 
boundary dispute, and again proposed its reference to arbitra- 
tion, Lord Rosebery, who had become Chief Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, proposed a conventional boundary line,‘ 
coupled with a condition that the Orinoco river be declared open 


1See map in Official Hist. of the Discussion. 


?See Earl Granville’s note dated May 15, 1885, to Gen. Guzman Blanco. “Official 
Hist. Discus,” etc. 


*See Lord Salisbury’s note of July 27, 1885, to Gen. Guzman Blanco, Off. Hist. Dis. 


*See map in “Official History of the Discussion,” etc. 
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and free to British merchant vessels. This was rejected by the 
Venezuelan government, which again proposed arbitration. 

In the meantime, the Demerara authorities took formal pos- 
session of all the territory within the ‘“Schomburgk line”; and 
in 1885-6, the British government established fortifications at 
Barima Point, and posted notices at the mouth of the Amacuro 
river, announcing that the whole country was within British 
jurisdiction! Venezuela, now thoroughly alarmed, demanded 
the immediate evacuation of these places and the restoration of 
the status quo of 1850, in order that the question of boundary as 
a whole might be properly submitted to arbitration. These 
demands were not complied with, and the proposition to refer 
the dispute to arbitration was received with haughty indifference. 
The result was that, in February, 1887, Venezuela declared all 
diplomatic relations with England suspended. 

Since then, however, Venezuela has made repeated efforts to 
have the status guo of 1850 re-established, and the question of 
boundary referred to friendly arbitration. Thus in 1891, she 
commissioned Dr. Lucio Pulido, one of her most distinguished 
citizens, as Plenipotentiary ad hoc, and as Envoy Extraordinay 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the English government. In 
the character first named, he was authorized to re-establish 
diplomatic relations, if happily that might be accomplished 
through the good offices of the United States, which had been 
previously tendered; in which case, he was to at once assume 
the character last named, and open negotiations for the final set- 
tlement of the boundary dispute by friendly arbitration. In 
case the British government should refuse to entertain these 
overtures, he was instructed to say, first orally, and then in an offi- 
cial note, that ‘Venezuela might have to submit, as France had 
done, to dismemberment by war in which she might be overcome 
by superior force, without, however, surrendering her right of 
recovery; but that in no case would she submit to such dismem- 
berment in time of peace by systematic usurpations of her ter- 
ritory.”’* His mission failed and he returned home. But yet 


1Libro Amarilla of Venezuela, 1891, series B. C. V.; also “Official History of 
the Discussion,” etc. 
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again, as late as May, 1893, Venezuela proposed (through her 
confidential agent at London, Dr. Michelena) a preliminary 
agreement on the following basis: 

1. Renewal of official relations; after which each Govern- 
ment to appoint one or more delegates invested with full powers 
to negotiate a treaty of boundaries; all points of difference on 
which the delegates might not be able to agree, to be referred to 
an arbiter juris, to be named by mutual concert of both Govern- 
ments: 

2. Venezuela to agree to the conclusion of a new treaty of 
commerce revoking the thirty per cent. duty on imports from 
the British West Indies, and substituting a duty of limited dura- 
tion, such as that proposed by Lord Granville in 1884-5: 

3. All existing claims by British subjects against Venezuela to. 
be referred to a commission ad hoc; all such claims arising in 
the future to be adjudicated by the Federal Supreme Court, as. 
the Constitution.of the Republic provides: 

4. Both Governments to acknowledge and declare the status 
quo of 1850; the same to be maintained until the boundary 
question should be finally settled as provided for in item 
number 1: 

5. The preliminary agreement, on the basis thus indicated, to 
be forthwith submitted to the ratification of both Governments ; 
and after the exchange of ratifications, the diplomatic relations. 
between them to be considered re-established zpso facto." 

This proposition was not replied to by Lord Rosebery until 
the 3d of July following, and then only in part. He objected to 
iton the ground that it involved a reference to arbitration, 
“which practically reduced it to a form which had been repeat- 
edly declined by Great Britain.’ As to the status quo of 1850, 
“that,” he said, ‘“‘was quite impossible; Great Britain declined 
to evacuate what had been for years constituted an integral 
portion of British Guinea.” He could accept no status quo, ‘‘ex- 
cept that now existing.” He therefore proposed that both gov- 

1Memorandum by José Andrade, Venezuelan minister at Washington, March 31, 


1894, published in “Foreign Relations of the United States,” pp. 810-840: also 
“ Official History of the Discussion,” etc. 
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ernments agree (as soon as Official relations should be re-estab- 
. lished) that one or more delegates be named by each with full 
power to conclude a frontier treaty; “it being agreed that 
the territory in dispute lies west of the line laid down in the 
map communicated to the Government of Venezuela on the roth 
of March, 1890,' and to the east of a line, to be marked on said 
map, running from the source of the river Cumano down that. 
stream and up the Aima, and so along the Sierra of Usupamo, 
and that the decision of doubtful points, and the laying down of 
a frontier on the line of which the delegates may be unable to 
agree, shall be submitted to the final decision of a judicial arbi- 
trator, to be appointed, should the case arise, by common agree- 
ment between the two governments.” 

An examination of the map here referred to shows this propo- 
sition to have been simply monstrous. Its acceptance could not. 
have been expected. It was very much less favorable to Vene- 
zuela than that made to Dr. Pulido by Lord Salisbury in 1890, 
which, in its turn, was very much less favorable than that made 
by Lord Rosebery himself in 1886. Having rejected both of 
these, Venezuela could not accept a third which was infinitely 
more objectionable than either. Dr. Michelena, however, in 
communicating his refusal, expressed a hope that the British 
government would consent to resume the discussion of a pre- 
liminary agreement with a view to friendly arbitration of the 
whole question at issue. 

In his reply, dated September the 12th, Lord Rosebery said 
that it did not appear to Her Majesty’s government that there 
was a way open for any agreement which they could accept con- 


1 See map, reproduced in miniature, on opposite page. 

* Translated into plain language, the proposition was about this: That Great Britain’s. 
monstrous claim to the territory in dispute be conceded as a condition precedent to the 
arbitration of the question as to whether Venezuela is entitled to any territory in 
Guayana not hitherto in dispute! When the British official publication known as the 
Statesman’s Year Book, came out in 1877, it gave the area of British Guinea at 76,000 
square miles. When the same publication came out some years later, it placed that 
area at 109,000 square miles. This was certainly a convenient method of acquiring 
33,000 square miles of territory, the title to which must be regarded as too sacred to be « 
inquired into by an arbitral commission ! 
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cerning the question of boundary, but that they were disposed 
to give ‘their best attention to any practicable proposals that _ 
might be offered,’’ etc. 

On the 29th of the same month, Dr. Michelena replied to 
this, expressing his deep regret that the condition of affairs re- 
mained subject to the serious disturbances which the de facto oc- 
cupancy and arbitrary proceedings of Great Britain could hardly 
fail to produce ; and protested, in the name of his government, 
that Venezuela would never consent that such occupancy and 
proceedings should be adduced in evidence to legitimize an usur- 
pation of her territorial rights and jurisdiction. 

Thus ended the last effort at direct negotiations between the 
two governments looking to some satisfactory termination of 
the controversy. 


V. 


From this brief review of the case, it will be observed that, 
previous to the year 1840, Great Britain had not extended her 
occupancy beyond the Moroco river, nor even intimated a pur- 
pose to lay claim to any territory beyond it. Suddenly, in the 
latter part of that year, she made an attempt to extend her oc- 
cupancy westward and southward as far as the mouth of the 
Amacura river, where she arbitrarily fixed the starting point of 
a frontier line. In 1844, she receded from this position, dis- 
claimed the Schomburgk line, ordered it obliterated, and pro- 
posed what afterwards became known as ‘the Aberdeen line,” 
beginning near the mouth of the Moroco river. In 1881, she 
again removed the starting point of a divisional line to a distance 
of twenty-nine miles west of the Moroco river, generally referred 
to as ‘Lord Granville’s line.” In 1886, she again shifted posi- 
tion and proposed what is known as “the first Rosebery line,” 
beginning west of the Guaima river. In 1890, she shifted posi- 
tion again and proposed ‘the Salisbury line,” beginning at the 
mouth of the Amacuro river—thus claiming control of the main 
. outlet of the Orinoco. Finally, in 1893, still advancing west- 
ward and southward into what had never before been disputed 
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as Venezuelan territory, she proposed a boundary line from the 
mouth of the Amacuro river, running so as to include the 
headwaters of the Cumano and the Sierra of Usupamo.* 

These facts carry their own comment. Studied in connection 
with any good map of the country, they have a startling signifi- 
cance. The South American continent, by its peculiar configu- 
ration, is naturally divided into three immense valleys—the Ori- 
noco, the Amazon, and the Plata. Each of these valleys is, in 
itself, a complete network of fluviatile navigation, open from the 
sea to the remote interior. Those of the Guayaquil, Atrato, and 
Magdalena are of but little consequence in comparison, for the 
chain of the Andes, extending from Patagonia along the Pacific, 
and thence eastward along the Caribbean to the Gulf of Paria, 
constitute a natural barrier to the interior. But there are no 
mountain chains traversing the continent from east to west; no 
such barriers to communication between the great valleys of the 
Orinoco, Amazon, and Plata; and those three immense rivers 
communicate by distinct bifurcations. Hence the dominion of 
the mouth of either by such a power as Great Britain would, in 
the course of time, and almost as a natural consequence, open 
the way to pretensions over the others. 

But, to keep strictly within the range of the present discussion, 
take, for example, the mouth of the Orinoco, so long coveted 
by England. That immense river is navigable by the heaviest 
naval vessels as far up as the city of Bolivar, nearly four hundred 
miles from the ocean; and within this distance the river receives 
the waters of some twenty other navigablestreams. Above that 
point the Orinoco receives, on its eastern side alone, some ninety 
other rivers, one of which is navigable to the Rio Negro, and 


1 Speaking of this last phase of this flexible British claim, and which led to the rup- 
ture of 1887, Mr. Bayard, then Secretary of State, in an instruction to Mr. Phelps, the 
U. S. Minister at London, said: ‘‘ The claim now stated to have been put forth by the 
authorities of British Guinea necessarily gives rise to grave disquietude, and creates an 
apprehension that the territorial claim does not follow historical traditions or evidence, 
but is apparently indefinite. . . . . . If, indeed, it should appear there is no fixed 
limit to the British boundary claim, our good disposition to aid in a settlement might 
not only be defeated, but be obliged to give place to a feeling of grave concern.” 
(See U. S. “ Foreign Relations.”’) 
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thence to the navigable affluents of the Amazon; while on its 
western side, above the point named, it receives the waters of 
thirty-one more, many of which are navigable, and extend to the 
far interior of the continent. Thus, the Apure, which traverses 
the very heart of Venezuela, is navigable for about four hundred 
miles from its mouth and has its source in the great central range 
of the Andes near the Colombian border. The Meta, which is 
navigable as far up as Villavicencia, only a few leagues from the 
city of Bogota, has its source in the center of the Republic of 
Colombia. The Guariare, another navigable river, has its source 
in the central range of the Andes; and the Inriade, another con- 
siderable river, extends to within a few miles of the Colombian 
and Brazilian borders. 

It will be seen at a glance that the navigable outlet of the 
Orinoco is the key to more than a quarter of the whole continent; 
and that its dominion by Great Britain could hardly fail, in the 
course of a few decades, to work radical changes in the commer- 
cial relations and political institutions of at least three of the 
South American republics. 

Take another feature of the controversy, not very conspicuous 
in itself, but which may serve to interpret the motives behind these 
British aggressions in the Orinoco valley. In 1802, England’s 
military occupancy of the island of Trinidad was confirmed by 
the treaty of Amiens, and thus became de jure as well as de facto 
British territory. On the extreme northwest side of the gulf of 
Paria, near its navigable entrance from the Atlantic, is a small, 
uninhabited island, known as Patos, or ‘‘ Duck island.” It is very 
much nearer the mainland than it is to the island of Trinidad, 
and had always been regarded as Venezuelan territory.’ But in 
1859, very much to the surprise of everybody, the British colonial 
authorities of Trinidad demanded the surrender of some smug- 
gling crafts which had been captured there. The Trinidad au- 


1 The West India Atlas,” compiled from “ official surveys,” and published by Whittle 
and Lowrie, London, in 1878, shows the island of Patos to be on the extreme west (or 
Venezuelan) side of the western navigable channel of Soca de Dragos, and that the 
island is at least a third nearer the Venezuelan mainland than it is even to the little 
island of Cachacarrea, off the west coast of Trinidad. 
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thorities attempted to justify this extraordinary demand by the 
plea that Patos had been previously leased by the municipality 
of the Port-of-Spain to some British subjects! In the course of 
the diplomatic correspondence which followed, the island of Patos 
was boldly claimed as British territory, on the pretension that its 
dominion was included in the cession of 1802. The absurdity 
of this claim is manifest from the very terms of the treaty itself; 
for the cession was limited to “the island of Trinidad.” Nor 
can the claim be established on the principle of proximity; for 
it is a generally recognized doctrine that small islands in the sea 
belong to the nearest continent. All standard authorities are 
agreed that the territory of a nation includes the islands sur- 
rounded by its waters, and that its dominion over its seacoast is 
coextensive with the projectile range of its weapons. Moreover, 
it was this very principle, namely, that islands in the sea belong 
to the nearest continent, which caused the ownership of the 
island of Avés to be decided in favor of Venezuela in 1865, not- 
withstanding the proximity of that island to two Dutch islands 
and its very great distance from the Venezuelan coast. The 
question of ownership having been raised, was referred to arbitra- 
tion; and the principal arguments adduced, and those on which 
the decision was based, were, that the island was discovered by 
the Spaniards, that the Venezuelan coast was the nearest continent, 
and that these facts gave title to Venezuela as the successor of 
Spain. 

While the little island of Patos may be of insignificant value, it is 
so situated.as to command an available entrance to the gulf of 
Paria from the Atlantic, and is, therefore, in a very important 
sense, the key to the gulf which commands the Orinoco delta. 
hence the attempt to wrest it from its legitimate owner should be 
considered in connection with the efforts to obtain control of 
that great river. 


VI. 


Through considerations of prudence, Venezuela has not hith- 
erto sought to repel these aggressions by the means usually 
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adopted in the last resort. She has preferred rather to suffer 
temporary inconvenience and wrong, and to appeal to the moral 
sense of the civilized world, hoping that some honorable termi- 
nation of the dispute by arbitration might be brought about 
through the mediation of friendly powers. 

The United States government has not been indifferent to» 
these appeals; nor could it afford to be in view of its well 
known policy and traditions relative to the South American 
republics. Time and again, it has delicately and courteously 
tendered its good offices as the impartial friend of both parties. 
It has gone further and made formal offer of its services as arbi-- 
trator, if acceptable to both parties. And it did this with the 
less hesitancy because the dispute turns exclusively upon simple | 
and readily ascertainable historal facts. Ten of the other Amer- 
ican Republics—to wit: Mexico, Chili, Colombia, Ecuador, the 
Argentine, Guatamala, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Hayti—not to mention Spain, one of the oldest monarchies of 
Europe—have each separately addressed the British government 
in a like sense. And one of the very last public acts of the 
Fifty-third Congress of the United States was the passage, with- 
out a dissenting vote in either House, of a Joint Resolution earn-: 
estly recommending, specifically and by name, the reference of 
this identical boundary dispute in Guayana to friendly and im-- 
partial arbitration.’ 

Briefly summarized, the historical facts upon which the adverse 
parties predicate their respective claims are as follows: 

I. Venezuela, as the legal successor in title of Spain, supports. 
her claim by the Spanish colonial archives, of Seville, covering a. 
period of nearly three hundred years from the date of the first 


1H, Res. 252, 53d Oong., 3d Ses.; Approved Feb. 20, 1895. The text of the Reso- 
lution (omitting the preamble, which had been passed by the House, but was stricken 
out by the Senate) is as follows: 

“Joint Res. No. 14, relative to the British-Guiana-Venezuela boundary dispute. 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
im Congress assembled, ‘That the President’s suggestion, made in his last annual mes- 
sage to this body, namely, that Great Britain and Venezuela refer their dispute as to 
boundary to friendly arbitration, be earnestly recommended to the favorable consider- 
ation of both the parties in interest.” 
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‘discovery of the country; by the treaty of Miinster of 1648; by 
the treaty of Utrecht of 1713; by the note of the Governor of 
‘Cumina, to the municipal Council, of February 1, 1742; by the 
treaty of 1750, between the Portuguese and Spaniards; by the 
reply of the Governor of Cumana to the note of the Director- 
‘General of the Dutch colony of Essequibo, dated September 30, 
1758; by the two Royal Cédules of 1768; by the official dec- 
laration of the Spanish Cabinet in 1769, rejecting the pretension 
-of right by the Dutch to fish near the mouth of the Orinoco ; 
by the instructions of the Royal Intendency in 1779, for peo- 
pling eastern Guayana; by the Royal Order of 1780, directing 
the founding of the town of Don Carlos; by the official Report 
-of Don Antonio Lopez de la Puente, commissioner for the ex- 
ploration of the Cuyuni river, February 26, 1788; by the treaty 
-of Aranjuez, of June 23, 1791, between Spain and Holland; by 
‘the note of the Secretary of the Dutch West India Company to 
the Spanish minister in Holland, January 8, 1794; by the treaty 
of August 13, 1814, between England and Holland; by the offi- 
cial request, made in writing, by the British minister at Caracas, 
May 26, 1836, that Venezuela would establish lighthouses and 
‘beacons at the mouth of the Orinoco, and at Barima Point, thereby 
-acknowledging Venezuelan jurisdiction; by the official dis- 
patch of the Governor of Demerara, September 1, 1838; by 
‘the note of the Venezuelan Governor of Guayana to the federal 
government at Caracas, dated August 23, 1841, attesting the 
-acknowledgment, by a British law court in Demerara, of Vene- 
zuela’s rightful jurisdiction over the Moroco river; by a similar 
-act of recognition as late as 1874, growing out of a homicide 
committed by a British subject named Thomas Garret; by the 
apologetic disclaimer of the Schomburgk line made to Dr. For- 
‘tique by Lord Aberdeen, January 31, 1842; by the Aberdeen 
proposition of 1844; and in short, by the publications of every 
explorer, geographer, cartographer and historian who has ever 
written on the subject, from Sir Walter Raleigh and Captain 
Keymis to Noire and Humboldt. 

2. Great Britain, as successor in title of Holland, supports her 
«claim to the same territory by the alleged fact that two forts, called 
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‘‘New Zealand” and ‘‘ New Middleburgh,”’ were erected by the 
Dutch on the Pumaron river in 1657; by alleging Dutch settle- 
ments or ‘‘ posts”’ in the Cuyuni valley ; by concessions granted 
by a Dutch Company, as successor, in 1674, of the Dutch West 
India Company, for trading with the colonies of Essequibo and Pu- 
maron; by a reputed battle between the Dutch and Spaniards at fort. 
‘‘New Zealand”’ in 1797, in which, it is claimed, the latter were 
defeated and driven away ; by some alleged concessions from Hol- 
land subsequent to the cession of 1814; and by some pretended 
treaties with native Indian tribes (names and dates not given): 
whereby she claims to have obtained title to the soil and sover- 
eignty over the territory ;* and, more recently, by de facto occupa- 
tion and settlement of certain districts in the disputed territory. 

Surely nothing could be more natural, or simple, or fair, or more 
in accordance with modern international usage than the reference 
of a dispute like this to friendly and impartial arbitration. Such. 
controversies are in constant process of settlement by. joint com- 
mission or by outside friendly arbitration; and this is all that. 
Venezuela asks, or has ever asked since 1844. Conscious of the 
inherent justice of her case, she is ready to rest it upon the his- 
torical evidence adduced, and to scrupulously abide by a decision 
of an impartial tribunal. 

How very different has been the attitude of England! As if 
conscious of the monstrous injustice and inherent weakness of her 
claim, she persistently refuses to submit it to arbitration. And, 
disregarding all remonstrances, rejecting all offers of friendly me- 
diation, and apparently indifferent to the opinion of the civilized’ 
world, she has, by a long series of encroachments, absorbed not 


1This seems almost incredible; yet see Lord Salisbury’s note to Dr. Rojas, January 10, 
1880. The date and character of those “subsequent concessions from Holland” are 
strangely omitted. Holland’s title to the colonies of Demerara, Essequibo, and Ber- 
bice was in virtue of the treaty of Munster, of 1648. These, and these only, were. 
ceded to England by the treaty of 1814; Holland retaining only the colony of Suri- 
nam, to the eastward, which she still owns. As she had no settlements west of the 
Essequibo colony, nor subsequently acquired any, it is not quite clear how she could. 
have made “ subsequent concessions” of what she never possessed. As to England’s. 
claim to territory “in virtue of ancient treaties with aboriginal tribes,” that can hardly 
be taken seriously. She might, with quite as much reason, set up a claim to Oregom 
and Alaska, or in fact to any portion of the western domain of the United States. 
(See supra, p. 16.) 
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only the whole of the territory originally in dispute, but extended 
her occupancy far beyond it, and set up ade facto government 
within what she herself has more than once, and in more forms 
than one, acknowledged to be Venezuelan territory.* 

In view of these facts, so easy of verification, the matter has 
become one of very grave concern, not only to all South Amer- 
icans, but to the people of this country as well. The principle 
here contended for by England, namely, that territorial sov- 
ereignty and dominion were transmitted to her by ‘‘ancient treaties 
with aboriginal tribes,’’ would, if once admitted, unsettle titles to 
half the continent. It would not only destroy the territorial in- 
tegrity and sovereignty of nearly all the South American repub- 
lics, but would invalidate the title of the United States to the ter- 
ritory of many of our present commonwealths, and to more than 
half our public domain in the northwest. 

Let it be borne in mind also that the country which is being 
thus ruthlessly despoiled of its territorial sovereignty is not in some 
remote and inaccessible corner of the earth with which we neither 
have, nor hope to have, any very direct political or commercial 
relations. On the contrary, it is the nearest of all our South 
American neighbors. Its political capital, one of the most beau- 
tiful and attractive on the continent, is less than six days’ journey 
from Washington city. Its commercial marts, second to none on 
the Caribbean shores, are directly opposite ours on the South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and distant from them less than five 
days’ sail. Even the harbors and inlets of Guayana and the 
Orinoco delta are only about five and a half days’ sail from 
New York. It is the only South American republic with which 
we are in direct and regular weekly communication by an Ameri- 
can line of steamships. Its people are among the most intelligent 
and progressive in all Latin America. And our commerce with 
it is now about double in bulk and value of our trade with any of 
the other trans-Caribbean free States. These conditions alone, 
even if others were wanting, could hardly fail to inspire our sym- 
pathy and enlist our active interposition. 

But there are higher considerations than these. All standard 


See “ Official Hist. Discus. of the Boundary Question,” containing all the early cor- 
respondence on the subject. 
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authorities are agreed that when the territorial acquisitions and 
foreign relations of a nation threaten the peace and safety of 
other states, the right of intervention is complete. It then 
becomes a moral duty to interfere to prevent the threatened 
mischief, rather than wait till the mischief is accomplished and 
then interpose to remedy it. “It is,” says a high English 
authorrity, ‘only the shortsighted and vulgar politician who holds 
that a nation has no concern with the acts of its neighbors, and 
that if the wrong’ be done to others and not directly to itself, it 
cannot afford to interfere.’ The stupidity of such a policy has 
been sometimes illustrated in modern history, but never as yet in 
the history of the United States. Early in the beginning of the 
present century, inspired by our successful example, the Spanish- 
American colonies threw off the yoke of European serfdom, and 
became free and independent States. Very soon thereafter, an 
Alliance was formed by the three principal powers of Europe, 
the ulterior purpose of which was the reconquest of those colo- 
nies and their partition among the signatory powers. This bold 
scheme was defeated, and the new Republics saved from the 
fate of Poland only by the timely and determined intervention 
of the United States. That was at a time too, when our territo- 
rial area and population, and our national wealth and resources, 
were considerably less than one-fifth of what they are to-day. 
And yet that act of intervention for the maintenance of a great 
American doctrine, and for the preservation of the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of our sister Republics of the South, so 
far from being characterized as “ jingoism,” has ever been ap- 
plauded as one of the wisest and most conservative in our national 
history. 

Surely, the doctrines then officially proclaimed, with the sub- 
sequent concurrence and cordial support of England herself, 
have lost none of their force and importance by the lapse 
of time; and by every consideration of reason and justice, both 
governments ought to be as much interested now as ever in the 
conservation of a status the wisdom of: which has been demon- 


1Phillimore, Int. Law, vol. I., part IV., chap, I. 
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trated by the experiences of three-quarters of a century. An 
abandonment of those principles now by the United States, or a 
repudiation of that status now by England, would not only be 
an act of bad faith, dishonorable to both, but would involve in- 
ternational disputes and complications the end and consequences 
of which are beyond reasonable conjecture. 

Still, if England should finally decide upon this course, and 
under the flimsy pretext of a boundary dispute of her own seek- 
ing, and which she has hitherto obstinately refused to adjust 
upon any just and reasonable basis, should persist in her efforts 
to extend her colonial system within the territory and jurisdic- 
tion of an independent American Republic, that fact would be 
but an additional reason, if any were necessary, why the United 
States should reaffirm, and maintain at all hazards, the principles 
of the Declaration of 1823. The only alternative would be an 
explicit and final abandonment of those principles; and that 
would involve a sacrifice of national honor and prestige such 
as no first-class power is likely ever to make, even for the sake 
of peace. 
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PAR UL. 


LORD SALISBURY Si MISTAKES 


In his official note of the 26th of November, 1895, intended 
as a reply to Mr. Olney’s of the 20th of July, previous, Lord 
Salisbury makes some very surprising statements relative to the 
boundary dispute with Venezuela, which, in all probability, he 
would not be willing to repeat now; but since they remain 
without material qualification or amendment, they seem to de- 
mand some notice. 

He states, for instance, that the boundary dispute ‘did not, 
in fact, commence till after the year 1840”; that ‘the title of 
Great Britain to the territory in question is derived, in the first 
place, from conquest and military occupation of the Dutch set- 
tlements in 1796’; and that ‘‘both on this occasion, and at the 
time of a previous occupation of those settlements in 1781, the 
British authorities marked the western boundary of their posses- 
sions as beginning some distance up the Orinoco beyond Point 
Barima, in accordance with the limits claimed and actually held 
by the Dutch.” 

In the first place, it is hardly necessary to point out that the 
dispute began ata much earlier date than 1840. It began as 
early as 1822, when the Colombian Confederation, of which 
Venezuela was then a constituent member, instructed its Minis- 
ter at London to notify the British Government that any English 
settlers west of the river Essequibo would be expected either to 
retire or place themselves under the jurisdiction of the Colombian 
authorities.’ Circumstances soon arose which made it impracti- 
cable, for the time being, to carry out these instructions, but 
that did not alter their plain import. The manifest object was to 
claim, as the legal successor in title of Spain, all territory west of 


1See Official Hist. of the Discussion, p. I. 
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the Essequibo, which since the treaty of 1791, had been regarded 
as the true boundary between Spanish and Dutch Guayana. The 
dispute arose again in 1836, as appears from the official note of 
the British Minister in Caracas, dated May 14th of that year, 
addressed to the Venezuelan Government. Moreover, it is very 
well known that, even as late as 1836, England’s extreme claim, 
as the successor in title of Holland, did not extend westward be- 
yond Cape Nassau and the Pumaron River, nor southward on 
the Cuyuni above the first falls. 

It is true that what was known as Dutch Guayana had been at 
one time the property of the Crown of England, and that the 
English had made some settlements on the Surinam River. 
But in the time of Charles II, these settlements were captured 
and held by the Dutch in retaliation for the British capture and 
occupancy of the Dutch settlements in what is now the State 
of New York. In February, 1674, the Dutch obtained a cession 
of all the British possessions in Guayana in exchange for those 
of Holland in North America. This, of course, left England 
without claim to any territory in Dutch Guayana, which was 
then limited to the settlements or ‘‘establishments” ceded to 
Holland by Spain by the treaty of Munster in 1648. 

The subsequent military occupations of those settlements by 
the British in 1781, in 1796, and again in 1803, to which Lord 
Salisbury refers, conveyed no permanent title. Military occu- 
pants of a country captured in war may collect imports and 
exercise local authority and jurisdiction; but they can neither 
alter its boundaries nor perform other acts which involve the right 
of international domain. They cannot sell any portion of the 
territory so held, nor hypothecate it, nor dispose of it in any 
manner. Their power is transitory merely, dependent upon the 
fortunes of war, and ‘expires upon the termination of the occu- 
pancy, which leaves no trace of title behind it.’ In the 
present case, all the territory so held by Great Britain in Guayana 
was restored to Holland by the treaty of Amiens in 1802, and 
subsequently by the treaty of London in 1814. Moreover, any 
extension, or attempted extension, of those Dutch settlements. 
while in the military possession of Great Britain, would have 
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been in open violation of the treaty of Utrecht of 1713; for in 
that treaty, which was still in force, England was obligated to 
‘aid the Spaniards to recover the ancient limits of their domin- 
ions”? in America and the West Indies ‘(as they stood in the 
time of the Catholic King Charles II.” ; that is to say as they 
stood in the year 17G60, when Charles II. died. 

That Dutch Guayana was then limited to the four ‘‘establish- 
ments”’ or settlements of Surinam, Demerara, Berbice, and Esse- 
quibo, scarcely needs to be pointed out; and all standard geog- 
raphers agree that the province of Berbice extended from the 
Surinam to the Berbice River, that of Demerara from the Berbice 
to the Demerara River, and that of Essequibo from the Demerara 
to the Essequibo River. 

That previous to the treaty of Aranjuez of 1791, the Dutch 
did make, in violation of the treaty of 1648, spasmodic efforts to 
extend their settlements beyond the Essequibo, is not denied. 
They had two temporary outposts onthe left bank of the Pumaron, 
near its mouth, and attempted to found settlements near Cape 
Nassau. But these aggressions were always repelled by the Span- 
iards ; and in point of fact, those settlements, and also the frontier 
posts on the Pumaron, had been abandoned by the Dutch in 1783, 
as appears from the official report of Don Jose Felipe de Inciarte 
of December of that year.’ And this is confirmed by Dutch tes- 
timony of the most unimpeachable character, as may be seen by 
reference to the note of a Dutch official (Mr. ae of 1794, ad- 
dressed to the Spanish Minister in Holland. 

In 1803 the three settlements or colonies of Essequibo, Ber- 
bice, and Demerara capitulated successively to the English, who, 
later on, held military possession of the whole of Dutch Guayana. 
But by the final treaty of peace, of August, 1814, England 
agreed to restore to Holland, within the period of three months, 
all ‘‘the colonies, factories and establishments ” therein, except 
only the three ‘‘settlements of Demerara, Essequibo, and Ber- 
bice.”’ These were to be disposed of by a ‘Supplementary 
Convention,” to be negotiated “especially with reference to the 
provisions contained in the VIth and IXth articles of the treaty 


* Archivo de las Indias (Seville). 
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of peace” of May, 1814. By that Supplementary Convention 
(August 13, 1814), Holland, in consideration of certain sums of 
money, to be advanced by England under the conditions therein 
specified, ceded to England ‘‘in full sovereignty ” the three ‘‘set- 
tlements”’ named, du¢ no more. 

Here, then, we have the source, and the only legitimate source, 
of England’s present claim to territory in Guayana. That it is. 
limited to the three “ settlements’? named, as they stood from 
1791 to 1814, is manifest. England is therefore justly entitled, 
as the legal successor of Holland, to all the territory within the 
then recognized limits of those three settlements, but not to 
one foot of ground beyond. Holland never had a fifth “ settle- 
ment’’ or colony between the Essequibo and the Orinoco; but 
even if she had, certainly no part of it was ceded to England by 
the Supplementary Convention of August 13, 1814. Nor has 
there ever been any such concession since, either by Holland, 
Spain, Colombia, or Venezuela. Nor could there have been any 
such cession by the native Indian occupants, for the ultimate do- 
minion of the soil could not have been conveyed by them, even 
had they attempted it, which nowhere appears. * 

In view of these facts, so easy of verification, it seems almost 
incredible that Lord Salisbury should maintain that Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Robert Schomburgk ‘did not discover or invent any 
new boundaries’”’ in making out his tentative divisional line 
of 1840. Even Schomburgk himself did not take this view 
of the case, as appears from his book published in London in 
that year. For he therein says he followed, not the historic limits, 
but those ‘which nature prescribed by its rivers and mountains.” 
He had been told by an old Indian, whose grandfather had told 
him, that once upon a time, according to tradition, some Dutch- 
men had a trading ‘‘ post,” or something of that sort, near the 
mouth of the Amacuro river. Without further inquiry, he se- 
lected this as a starting point and run a zigzag line thence to 
the site of another reputed ancient Dutch ‘“‘post’”’ on the lower 
Cuyuni, following those limits ‘‘which nature prescribed by its. 
rivers and mountains.” He seems to have been in total igno- 


1 Supra, III, p. 16-17. 
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cance of the fact, now so clearly disclosed by the resurrection of 
the old Spanish archives, that one of these traditional Dutch 
“‘posts’”’? was nothing more than a smuggling station, and the 
other a place for kidnapping Indians from the Spanish missions; 
that both were broken up and destroyed as soon as their exist- 
ence became known to the Spanish authorities; and that neither 
of them was ever afterwards re-established. Such was the origin | 
of the ‘‘Schomburgk line”! Not much wonder that it should 
have been so promptly disclaimed by the British Cabinet, which 
ordered its complete and final obliteration, and then proposed a 
new line beginning at the mouth of the Moroco, more than a 
hundred miles distant.* 

And yet Lord Salisbury makes the surprising statement that 
“‘while Mr. Schomburgk was engaged in this survey, the Vene- 
zuelan Minister at London had urged her Majesty’s Government 
to enter into a Treaty of Limits’; and that ‘‘as soon as Her 
Majesty’s Government were in possession of Mr. Schomburgk’s 
teports, the Venezuelan Minister was informed that they were in 
a position to commence negotiations!” 

The truth is, Dr. Fortique, the Venezuelan Minister at London, 
acting under written instructions from his Government, made it 
a condition precedent to any negotiation of boundary that the 
so-called ‘“Schomburgk line” be not only disclaimed but com- 
pletely obliterated, although it was then claimed by Lord Aber- 
deen to represent nothing more than the extreme limit of Eng- 
land’s possible claim, and not, as now, an absolute boundary. ” 
It was not till after Lord Aberdeen had disclaimed the line, and had 
given assurances that it would be promptly obliterated, that ne- 
gotiations were commenced. Then it was, but not before, that 
the Venezuelan Minister proposed to open negotiations for a 
boundary treaty; then it was that he reasserted the Essequibo 
river as the rightful boundary ; and then it was that Lord Aberdeen 
proposed the divisional line beginning near the mouth of the 
Moroco and extending southward, crossing the Cuyuni below 
the mouth of the Acarabisi. 


+ See correspondence in “ Official Hist. of the Discussion,” &c. 
PLO iLa, 
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It is true, as Lord Salisbury says, that in making this proposi- 
tion Lord Aberdeen imposed two conditions, namely, that Vene- 
zuela would agree not to alienate any portion of the remaining 
territory to a third power, and not to maltreat the Indian occu- 
pants. But he omits to state that Lord Aberdeen refused to 
make these conditions mutual; and that, pending these negotia- 
tions, he orally proposed arbitration, to which ‘no immediate 
answer’ appears to have been given by Venezuela. 

The agreement of 1850, to which Lord Salisbury refers, fol- 
lowed in due course, whereby both parties were obligated not to 
occupy or attempt to occupy any portion of the then unoccupied 
territory in dispute till after the question of boundary should be 
finally settled. That the territory then in dispute did mot extend 
to the Orinoco, or to anywhere near it, is manifest from the fact 
that the British Government had more than once, and in more 
forms than one, distinctly recognized Venezuela’s right of do-- 
main and jurisdiction, not only at the Orinoco delta, at Point 
Barima, and at the mouth of the Amacuro, but even as far east- 
ward as the Moroco River.* Indeed, in January, 1867, and again 
in June, 1887, twenty-one years before, and again more thana 
whole year after England had taken forcible possession of Point 
Barima and fortified the mouth of the Amacuro, the Governor of 
Demerara, acting under instructions from London, declared offi- 
cially that Her Majesty’s Government would not guarantee any 
protection or compensation to British miners or settlers in that 
vicinity in case the boundary question should be decided in favor 
of Venezuela. ” 

Each party now accuses the other of having violated the Agree- 
ment of 1850. But even if both accusations were true, it would 
not be material to the real issue involved in the boundary dis- 
pute; for it will hardly be seriously contended by either party 
that mere de facto occupancy of a disputed district, after the 
dispute had arisen, conveys legal title. 

But that England did violate the Agreement is conclusively 
shown by Lord Salisbury’s own statements. He admits, for in- 


' Off. Hist. Dis. Boundary Question. 
? Certified copies of these papers are now before the Boundary Commission. 
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stance, that his Goverument re-established the discarded Schom- 
burgk line, and took forcible possession of all the territory within 
it. That was clearly a violation of the Agreement of 1850. He 
attempts to justify it by alleging, first, that the disavowal and 
obliteration of the Schomburgk line by Lord Aberdeen, in 1842, 
was a concession ‘‘made on the distinct understanding that Great 
Britain did not thereby in any way abandon her claim to that 
position’; and, second, that Venezuela had previously violated 
the Agreement by establishing new settlements, and by granting 
mining concessions within the disputed territory. 

Both these statements are inaccurate. As to the first, Lord 
Aberdeen’s note of January 31, 1842, will not bear the con- 
struction here placed upon it. His exact words were these: 
‘Her Majesty’s government must not be understood to abandon 
any portion of the rights of Great Britain over the territory which 
was formerly held by the Dutch in Guiana.”’ Here we havea 
wide distinction between the reservation of a capricious frontier 
line which had just been specifically and unconditionally aban- 
doned, and a general reservation of rights to territory, be it much 
or little, that ‘‘was formerly held by the Dutch in Guiana.’’ 

As to the second, Venezuela believed, on just grounds, that 
the disputed territory contemplated by the Agreement of 1850 
was, at the utmost, that comprised between the Moroco and the 
Essequibo rivers; and it is in evidence also that the British 
- Government understood the Agreemenl in a like sense.! Con- 
sequently Venzeuela has uniformly insisted, as she still insists, 
that the mining concessions of which Lord Salisbury com- 
plains were never intended to include, and did not in fact in- 
clude, any portion of the territory then in dispute; while a 
glance at any good map of the country will show that the new 
settlement or township of Nueva Providencia, of which Lord 
Salisbury complains, is wholly beyond even the repudiated 
Schomburgk line. Furthermore, it is very generally understood 
that not one of the concessions referred to ever amounted to any- 
thing. They all lapsed by limitation before the conditions were 
complied with. 


‘Certified copies of papers filed with the Boundary Commission. 
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Again, Lord Salisbury says: “The claim put forth by Vene- 
zuela,”’ to all the territory west of the Essequibo, ‘would’ involve 
the surrender of a province now inhabited by 40,000 British sub- 
jects,’ and which ‘“‘has been in the uninterrupted possession 
of Holland and Great Britain successively for two centuries.’’ 
He makes this statement in the very face of the generally accepted 
historical fact that Holland never, at any time, had ‘“uninter- 
rupted possession”’ of a single foot of ground west of the Esse- 
quibo, certainly of none west of the Pumaron; that there 
were never any but temporary Dutch establishments west of the 
Moroco River ; and that there was never even a pretense of any 
Dutch settlements in the Cuyuni basin above the first falls. 
Moreover, the public treaties, already referred to, distinctly 
limit England’s claim to the ¢hvee Dutch ‘‘settlements’’ of 
Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo, as those settlements stood 
in 1814. Surely his Lordship would not be understood as con- 
tending that mere occupancy, in time of peace, of disputed 
territory after the dispute had arisen, can invest title by prescrip- 
tion; or that decause there may be ‘‘ 40,000” or any other number of 
‘‘ British subjects”’ west of the Essequibo, the country they inhabit 
is zpso facto British territory. 

As a matter of fact, however, it is notorious that there are no 
“40,000 British subjects” settled west of the Essequibo River. 
There are not the half of that number. It is extremely doubtful 
whether there are as many as 10,000. In 1843, the total popu- 
lation of the whole of the three colonies of British Guiana was 
only 98,145, including coolies, squatters, aliens, negroes, and all 
others. Of this number, the entire Essequibo settlement or col- 
ony had but 21,509. According to the latest and most reliable 
census reports, the present population of the whole of British 
Guiana hardly amounts to 300,000. Of these over 100,000 are 
negroes, most of whom are aliens from the West India islands, 
and comparatively few of them can be said to have any settled 
habitation. Fully 150,000 more are East Indian and Chinese 
coolies, brought out from Calcutta and Canton and elsewhere in 
India and China under five years indenture, and are at best little 


more than slaves. The entire white population of the whole of 
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British Guiana is probably less than 3,000, and the voting pop- 
ulation less than 2,400. 

West of the Essequibo there is not a single British settlement 
that was not made against the remonstrances and formal pro- 
tests of the Colombian and Venezuelan authorities ; whilst those 
between the Pumaron and Moroco rivers, as also those in the 
Cuyuni basin are of very recent origin. Not oneof them existed 
as late as 1850; not one of them has ever had even the passive 
acquiescence of the Venezuelan Government. Those west of the 
Moroco, and on the eastern watershed of the Orinoco, are of still 
later origin. Not one of them existed twenty years ago ; while 
those at Barima Point, on the Brazo Barima, on the Guaima, and 
at the mouth of the Amacuro are less than a dozen years old; 
and each and all of them were made over the repeated protests: 
and remonstrances of the Venezuelan Government.’ 

Lord Salisbury’s allusion to Venezuela as ‘the self-constituted 
inheritor of Spain,” is, to say the least, very unfortunate ; for 
surely, at this late day, he would not be understood as contesting 
the long-established rule—repeatedly applied by the United 
States, and as repeatedly recognized by Great Britain—that “when 
a European colony or dependency in America becomes in- 
dependent, it succeeds, zpso facto, to the territorial limits of 
the colony or dependency as they stood in the hands of the parent 
country.” * And it would be quite as absurd to assume that his. 
Lordship now proposes to make Venezuela the first and only ex- 
ception to that rule, fully three quarters of a century after the 
independence of the country has been formally recognized by 
all the powers of the civilized world. 

He clearly misapprehends the meaning of the declaration in 
the Venezuelan Constitution, and of similar declarations in the 
fundamental laws of the old Colombian Union, namely, that ‘“ the 
territory of the Republic comprises all that which, previously to 
the political changes of 1810, was denominated the Captaincy 
General of Venezuela.” Such declarations by ‘‘a newly consti- 

1 See certified copies of Census Reports, etc.. filed with the Commission. 


2 See copies of these protests filed with the Boundary Commission. 
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tuted state’’ he says, ‘‘can have no valid force as against inter- 
national arrangements previously concluded by the nation from 
which it has separated itself.” Assuredly not. Nobody has ever 
contended that it can. What is contended for is, that the limits 
of the territory comprised in the Captaincy-General of Venezuela, 
as they stood in 1810, are to-day the rightful limits of the terri- 
tory of the Republic as the legitimate inheritor of Spain. In 
other words, the western frontier boundary between Spanish and 
Dutch Guayana in 1810, wherever that was, is unquestionably 
the present rightful frontier boundary between Venezuela and 
British Guiana. 

Indeed we must assume that Lord Salisbury himself admits 
this. For, further on in his dispatch, he says ‘the present diffi- 
culty would never have arisen if the Government of Venezuela 
had been content to claim only those territories which could be 
proved or even reasonably asserted to have been practically in 
the possession and under the effective jurisdiction of the Cap- 
taincy-General of Venezuela.’’ It is denied that Venezuela has 
ever set up any claim beyond this. But let us waive that point 
and proceed to narrow the issue down to the single proposition 
here intimated. The terms ‘proved,’ ‘reasonably asserted,”’ 
‘practically in possession,’ and ‘effective jurisdiction,” then 
become pivotal factors, and must apply with equal force to the 
case of both contestants; for it is indeed a bad rule that will not 
work both ways. It is therefore quite as incumbent upon Great 
Britain to prove ‘ practical possession,” or ‘‘ effective jurisdic- 
tion” on the part of Holland, as it is upon Venezuela to prove 
like conditions with respect toSpain. Itis even moreso; because 
while Venezuela claims as inheritor of the original discoverer 
and occupant, England claims only as inheritor of a second 
comer. Upon this point it is presumed there can be no room for 
disagreement. 

The whole question, then, as ‘thus limited, turns exclusively 
upon simple and readily ascertainable historical facts. But as to 
the verity of those facts, the parties in interest have thus far 
been unable to agree. Hence it is a question very properly 
referable to a joint commission or to outside friendly arbitration, 
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which is all that Venezuela asks or has ever asked. Is Great 
Britain now ready, as she was in 1844, and again in 1885, to join 
issue on this single point? Ifso,a settlement is already in 
sight : it only remains to arrange details. 

True, Lord Salisbury says the agreement of May, 1885, to 
which I refer, ‘‘had reference to future disputes only ” ; and that 
‘““ Her Majesty’s Government have always insisted on a separate 
discussion of the frontier question, and have considered its set- 
tlement to be a necessary preliminary to other arrangements.” 
But this, aside from being at variance with the facts, involves a 
manifest contradiction in terms. For if ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have always considered’’ a settlement of the boundary 
question ‘‘to be a necessary preliminary to other arrangements,” 
how came it about that Her Majesty’s Government agreed to a 
draft of treaty 22 advance of such a preliminary settlement ? 

The fact is, however, that his Lordship’s statement is wholly in- 
correct. It is supported neither by the draft treaty of 1885, to 
which herefers, nor by the official notes and protocols which pre- 
ceded and led up to it. The agreement to arbitrate contemplated 
not ‘future disputes only,” but such as might arise in the negotia- 
tions for the settlement of this identical boundary question. 
Article XV, as finally agreed to by Earl Granville, states, in so 
many words, that “if there shall arise amy difference which can- 
not be adjusted by the usual means of friendly negotiation, the 
two contracting parties agree to submit the decision of aM such 
differences to the arbitration of a third power, or of the several 
powers, in amity with both, and that the result of such arbitra- 
tion shall be binding upon both governments.”’! 

Surely, no construction is necessary to show that the terms 
“any differences” and ‘all such differences”? contemplated any 
and all differences that might arise in process of ‘friendly nego- 
tiation”’ for the settlement of the boundary question. Indeed the 
very differences and irritations growing out of that long pending 
negotiation were the prime occasion, if not the direct cause, of the 
proposed treaty ; and it hardly needs to be pointed out that “any 
differences”’ then thought of as present, would, if continued unset- 


bf 


‘See Official History of the Discussion, etc. 
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tled, become ‘future’ differences and be properly described as 
such. Moreover if there could be any doubt on this point it would 
be entirely removed by the notes and protocols of the two pleni- 
potentiaries—General Guzman Blanco and Earl Granville—in 
which it was steadily insisted on the one hand, and finally con- 
sented to on the other, that the provision for general arbi- 
tration, in article XV of the draft treaty, should include all differ- 
ences respecting this identical boundary dispute. Thus, in his 
final note of May 15, 1885, transmitting the revised draft, Earl 
Granville says, in so many words, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ‘“‘further agree that the understanding to refer differences 
to arbitration shall include ad differences which may arise be- 
tween the contracting parties, and not those only which arise on 
the interpretation of the treaty,” 

Even Lord Salisbury himself must have understood the agree- 
ment in this sense when he repudiated it just seventy-two days 
later ; otherwise his note to General Blanco, dated July 27, 1885, 
is meaningless. In that note he says: ‘Her Majesty’s Govern- 


as he had previously insisted.’ 


ment are unable to concur in the assent given by their predeces- 
sors in office to the general arbitration article proposed by Vene- 
zuela.” Why? ‘ Because,” to again quote his exact words, ‘‘ques- 
tions might arise, such as those involving the title of the British 


) 


Crown éo territory or other sovereign rights’’ which ‘‘ Her Majesty’s 
Government could not pledge themselves beforehand to refer to 
arbitration.” ” | 

This language, taken in connection with the occasion which 
called it forth, can have but one meaning. Lord Salisbury must 
have understood that article XV of the draft treaty, as it had been 
agreed to by his predecessor, did provide, in a most unmistaka- 
ble manner, for the reference to arbitration of ‘‘a// differences’’ 
growing out of the long standing and still unsettled boundary dis- 
pute ; and for that reason he repudiated it. But for that un- 
fortunate (I might say hasty and inconsiderate) act, the proba- 
bilities all are that the boundary dispute would have been amica- 
bly and honorably settled long ago. 


1 Off. Hist. Discus. 
21b., Id. 
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PARE 


KALDLACIES OF (THE (BRITISH | BEULSB OG 


The British Blue Book of March, 1896, entitled ‘‘ Documents 
and Correspondence relating to the Question of Boundary between 
British Guayana and Venezuela,” is perhaps as clever a presenta- 
tion of the English contention as the facts and circumstances of 
the case would admit. True, it is full of grave historical errors. 
It abounds with unsupported assumptions. Its marginal notes 
and citations of authorities are often vague, irrelevant or impos- 
sible of verification. Some of the extracts made from public 
documents come perilously nigh being garbled. And it is so 
marred by the omission, or by the partial presentation, of ma- 
terial facts, as toexcite general distrust. But, after all, perhaps, 
its faults and failures are less chargeable to the advocate, than 
to the inherent weakness of the cause itself. 

In so far as these mistakes were foreshadowed in Lord Salis- 
bury’s note of November last, and subsequently by a published 
synopsis in the newspapers, they have received some attention 
already,’ and there is no necessity for going over that part of the 
ground again. There are, however, some additional statements 
in the Book, and in its Supplement of July, 1896, which may be 
thought worthy of notice. They may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


1. That “prior to 1596, the Spaniards had established 
no settlements” in Guayana; and, inferentially, that no 
part of the country was then in their possession ; 


2. That in 1648, at the time of the treaty of Minster, 
“the Dutch settlements” extended westward to the Orinoco 
and southward beyond the Cuyuni; and, inferentially, 
that nearly the whole of Guayana, with the possible 
exception of the Caroni valley, was a Dutch possession ; 


1“ Lord Salisbury’s Mistakes,” sefva, pp. 40-51. 
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3. That up to 1723 the Spaniards had but one settlement 
in Guayana, and that was at Saint Thomé on the Upper 
Orinoco ; and, inferentially, that the navigable estuaries 
of that river, including its immense delta, were under 
Dutch dominion ; 


4. That upto 1796 the Spanish settlements were limited 
to ‘a few Capuchin Missions and two villages above the 
old town of Saint Thomé; and, inferentially, that the 
Dutch held all the balance of the territory east and south 
of the Orinoco ; 


5. That this Dutch occupancy (which is claimed to have 
extended to the Orinoco delta and Point Barima) ‘was 
known to the Spanish Government,’’ which, however, in- 


terposed no objection, or at least ‘‘failed to dispossess’ 
tre Dutch: and, 


6. That “subsequently to 1796, Great Britain has con- 
tinuously remained in possession, and her subjects have occu- 
pied further portions of the territory zo which the Dutch 
had established their title.” 


While these monstrous assumptions are wholly unsustained, 
produced in 


d 


even by the very citations and partial ‘extracts’ 
their support, they are, nevertheless, made in a grave State paper, 
and shall be treated fairly and courteously. 


The following propositions are nowhere denied, even in 
the Blue Book, viz.: 


I. That in 1498, Columbus, sailing under Spanish Commission, 
was the first discoverer of the Island of Trinidad, the Gulf of Paria, 
the Orinoco delta, and of the contiguous coast of Guayana; | 


2. That in 1499, Alonzo de Ojeda, a Spanish subject under 
Royal Commission, skirted the entire coast of Guayana, from the 
Orinoco to the Marowine and beyond, landing at several places 
and taking formal possession in the name of the Spanish Govern- 
ment ; 
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3. That in 1500, Vicente Yafiez Pinzon, another Spanish sub- 
ject, likewise sailing under Royal Commission, was the first to 
explore the Orinoco delta, of which he took formal possession in 
the name of his sovereign ; 


4. That in 1531, Diego de Ordaz, another Spanish subject, was 
the first to explore the Orinoco river, which he ascended as far as 
the mouth of the Meta, taking formal possession of both banks 
and of its numerous affluents in the name of his sovereign ; 


5. That it was this same Ordaz who received from the Spanish 
crown the first European charter of lands and government in 
the territories thus discovered and explored; and, 


6. That these first discoverers, explorers, and grantees com- 
plied with all the requisite formalities of international law, as that 
law was then recognized and understood, necessary to invest title 
in the King of Spain.’ 


Before proceeding to enquire when and under what circum- 
stances Spain relinquished any of her possessions in Guayana, 
perhaps it may be as well to note in passing (especially since the 
fact is omitted in the Blue Book), that as early as 1528, in order 
to follow up Ojeda’s explorations, the Spanish King agreed 
with a Dutch mercantile house ‘‘to protect a colony to be sent 
out by them” to the northeastern coast of Guayana; and that 
this was the origin of the Alfinger expedition of 1530, which, 
however, came to naught.” | 

The next year, 1531, an expedition inland, by way of the 
Orinoco, was fitted out from Spain under Ordaz, who penetrated 
to the valleys of the Cuyuni and Yuruary. This became the 
only foundation for the pretended discovery of the fabled El 


1 Justin Winsor, Nar. & Crit. Hist. America: Span. Explorations & Settlements in 
America from the 15th to the 17th Centuries, Vol. IL., p. 133 e¢ seg.. Irving, Life of 
Columbus, Book X., C. II. & III.: Letters of Columbus, Nar. Colec., v. I.: Hist. del 
Almirante, C. 88: Peter Martyr, I lib. VI.: Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. L, C., 138: 
Herrera, lib. ILI.,C. 10: Hackluyt So. Pnblications: also Bancroft, Caulin, etc. 


2Karl Kriipfel, Bib. des Literarischen Verens; Stutgart, No. XLVII.: Kliinzneor, 
Arith. der Deutschen an der Entelckung : Von Kloo’s Die Wesler, Augsburg. 
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Dorado, sixty years afterward, of which Sir Walter Raleigh 
speaks. * 

In 1534 the Dutch made an attempt to penetrate the interior 
of what is now western Venezuela and eastern Colombia. The 
expedition was headed by George of Spires, but was under the 
immediate sanction and patronage of the King of Spain, who: 
was then also titular Emperor of Holland.” Spires started not 
from Holland, but from Spain with 400 men, landed near where 
the present city of Coro stands, in western Venezuela, penetrated 
some 1,500 miles into the interior of what is now the Republic 
of Colombia, and returned with the few survivors in 1538. ° 

In 1549 Ursua, a Spanish subject, who had superseded Armen- 
dariz, another Spanish subject, obtained command of an expedi- 
tion and founded a town in the interior of Guayana, which, how- 
ever, had to be abandoned in 1552, owing to the hostility 
of the native Indians. According to the most reliable chroniclers 
of the time, Ursua ascended the Rio Negro, passed through the 
Casiquiare channel to the Orinoco, and thence down the Orinoco. 
to the Atlantic Ocean. * 

Thus, as early as 1549 the Spaniards had not only completely 
circumnavigated, and taken formal possession of, the whole of 
Guayana, but had penetrated the interior and established at least 
one settlement there. 

In 1568 the Spanish Government mapped out the country, and 
appointed Pedro Malaver de Silva and Diego Fernandez de Serpa 
as Governors; the first over the part west of the Orinoco, the 
second over the eastern section from the Delta.’ Up to this 
time, none but Spaniards had fitted out expeditions to Guayana ; 
none but Spaniards had penetrated the interior; none but Span- 


1 Works, Hackluyt Society: Justin Winsor, “ Spanish Explorations,” &c., vol, II... 
Pp. 579- 

* Infra, p. 61, Note. 

3 Winsor, vol. II. See, also, standard histories and geographies of Colombia and 
Venezuela, by Restrepo, Caulin, and others. 

* Winsor, vol. II., and authorities there cited; Bancroft, Cent. America, II., 61 ; also 
the Spanish colonial historians. 

° Winsor, II, pp. 585-6 ; Archivo de las Indias (Seville). 
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iards had attempted to plant colonies there; none but Spaniards 
claimed territorial dominion there. 

The compilers of the Blue Book cite Purchas’ Pilgrims to 
prove that “in 1595 the English explorer, Captain Charles Leigh, 
found the Dutch established near the mouth of the Orinoco.’ 
Turning, however, to the volume and pages cited, we find nothing 
about either the Orinoco or Dutch establishments! We find 
only a statement by Captain Leigh (in a letter to his brother, 
Sir Orlando), that he got his ‘‘first sight”’ of the country ‘‘in the 
Amazon river on the 14th of May, 1602”; that he there found, 
not a Dutch establishment, but only ‘‘a Dutch shippe”’; that 
“‘sithence here hath arrived another”; that these ‘‘shippes buye 
up all the flaxe they can get, and pay so deere that” he could 
get none; nevertheless, he says they had ‘‘not gotten so little as 
ten tunnes within these two months.’ Not one word about 
Dutch settlements or establishments anywhere in Guayana, and 
not a word about the Orinoco river ! 

Again, we have the assertion, on page 4 of the Blue Book, 
that ‘‘the first settlement made by Spain in Guayana was in 1596, 
when Antonio de la Hoz Berrio founded San Thomé de Guayana 
on the south bank of the Orinoco at the site marked upon the 
sketch map A’’—the site here indicated being that of ‘ Old 
Guayana’”’ (Guayana vieja) just above the Delta. Further on (p. 
20) is the assertion that ‘prior to 1723, there was not a settle- 
ment by the Spaniards in the territory in question except San 
‘Thomé de la Guayana, originally situated about the spot indi- 
cated on sketch map A, and twice subsequently removed further 
up the river to the points indicated upon the same map’’—the 
second and third sites here indicated being those near the mouth 
of the Caroni and at Angostura (now Ciudad Bolivar) respec- 
tively. 

The fallacies of these statements are so apparent that they 
scarcely need to be pointed out. It was in 1531, sixty-five years 
prior to the date here given, that Ordaz found an Indian village 
near the mouth of the Caroni. This became the site of the first 
San Thomé de la Guayana, which, after having been a Spanish 


1 Blue Book, p. 4. 
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settlement and fortification for about 48 years, was sacked and 
burned by the freebooter Jansen in 1579." Of course Jansen 
could not have sacked and burned San Thomé de la Guayana 
seventeen years before it had an existence! In 1591, five years 
prior to the date here given, San Thomé de la Guayana was 
moved down the river to the site of the present Guayana vieja: 
where it was rebuilt by Antonio de la Hoz Berrio, and where it 
was attacked by the Raleigh-Keymis expedition, 1617.7 In 
1764 it was removed for the third time and located at the 
Narrows (Angostura), the site of the present city of Bolivar.’ 

As early as 1664, fifty-nine years prior to the date here given, 
Spanish mission settlements had been established in Guayana by 
the Dominican and San Augustin orders, as also by Don Fran- 
cisco de Rojas, Don Miguel de Angelo, Don Joseph de Figueroa. 
Don Andés Fernandez, and the Father Jesuits. In 1681, forty- 
two years prior to the date here given, these missions were 
assigned to the Catalan Capuchin Fathers, and the assignment 
was approved, April 1687, by Royal Cedule.* 

Moreover, it was precisely in 1595, one year before the date 
here given, that Sir Walter Raleigh made his first voyage to the 
island of Trinidad, and thence through oco de Navios up the 
Orinoco to the mouth of the Caroni. He reported that, after 
first overcoming the Spanish force at Trinidad, he ascended the 
Orinoco, where he found ‘the Spaniards had previously traversed 
the whole country”; that they had been ‘cruel to the Indians”’; 
that he ‘‘made friends of the Indians,” and told them he had come 
to deliver them from their Spanish conquerors and oppressors.” 

In the year following (1596) Raleigh sent Captain Keymis, a 
companion of his first voyage, to renew the search for the fabled 
El Dorado, “with a view of planting a colony.’’ Keymis re- 
turned to England in June of the same year and reported that 
“the Spaniards already occupied the country”; that they were 
in the Essequibo River; and that they had established ‘‘settle- 

*Infra, p. 58. 

* Archivo de las Indias (Seville), vol. I. 


Sed. vol. I., p. 221: 
° Winsor, v. II, and III. 
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ments at the mouth of the Caroni” and at ‘‘other places with 
men sent out from Spain.’ 

In June, 1617, Raleigh fitted out another expedition of II 
vessels and 431 men, his son, Walter, and Captain Keymis being 
of the number. The expedition was resisted by the Spaniards at 
St. Thomé, in which engagement young Walter was killed. 
Keymis continued the search for the fabled El] Dorado, but was 
met and defeated by the Spaniards when he had proceeded but a 
few miles into the interior, beyond the reach of his ship’s guns. 
He returned to St. Thomé for reinforcements, but became despond- 
ent and committed suicide. The next year (1618) Raleigh was 
beheaded at the instance of the Spanish King, who had been — 
offended at these meddlesome incursions.” 

And yet, in order to support the astonishing assertion that 
in 1596 ‘‘the Spaniards did not then hold any part of Guayana,”’ 
a carefully-selected ‘‘extract”’ from a letter of Don Roque de 
Montes, the Spanish Colonial Treasurer at Cumana, is produced in 
evidence.’ But even this adroitly selected (I will not say garbled) 
‘“‘extract’’ proves just the contrary. The writer says that he had 
“instructed Captain Felipe de Santiago’’ of the Spanish service to 
“ascend the River Orinoco and arrest two Englishmen whom 
Raleigh had left there’’ as spies and informers, and ‘to warn 
the Indian chiefs not to admit or receive any foreigners except 
Spaniards”; that these instructions were faithfully carried out; 
that the only surviving Englishman had been arrested; and that 
the Indians were warned against the intrusion of ‘‘any more for- 
eigners.’’ He closes by recommending better facilities for navi- 
gating the Orinoco, since it was the great fluviatile highway to 
western and southern Guayana and the other Spanish provinces. 


1 Raleigh’s Works, Hackluyt ed.; Winsor, vols. II. and III. 


? Winsor, Nar. and Crit. Hist., etc., vols. II. and III. See also Hume’s Hist Eng. 
For this act of violence and piracy, Raleigh might have been tried and condemned by 
the English common law; or he might have been tried and condemned by martial law 
for breach of orders. But as he was already under actual attaint for high treason, he 
could not be brought to new trial for any other crime. So, to satisfy the Court of 
Spain, King James I. signed the warrant for Raleigh’s execution upon his former 
sentence. 


’ Blue Book, App. p. 50. 
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Manifestly, the Spaniards were then in actual possession of the 
Lower Orinoco river, and in fact of the whole of western Guayana; 
for otherwise they could not have arrested the only foreigner 
found there, or warned the Indian tribes against similar spies and 
informers in the future. 

Furthermore, in 1619, Just twenty-three years later, two Spanish 
colonial military expeditions were sent out from St. Thomé 
(Guayana vieja) to the Essequibo and Vervice (Berbice) Rivers 
to punish the Araucas. The last of the two was entrusted to 
Captain Gerénemo de Grados, and was composed of but thirty 
soldiers; yet it marched right through the whole region, from 
the Orinoco to the banks of the Essequibo by way of Baruma 
and returned, without once encountering any Dutch or other 
foreign forces, and no mention is made of any Dutch settle-_ 
ments.’ 

It will be remembered also that in 1620, King James of Eng- 
land, learning that the Spaniards then held actual possession of 
the whole of Guayana, revoked the patent he had granted, in 
1617, to Roger North and others for the establishment of a 
trading company and colony there. ” 

The British contention is that, ‘early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury various Dutch companies (afterwards merged into the great 
West India Company) were employed in colonizing Guayana, 
and had established several settlements there before 1614.’’? 

The first of those ‘“‘various Dutch companies”’ was established 
in 1607, and soon became bankrupt. A similar fate overtook its 
successors. The “great West India Company”’ was not organ- 
ized till 1621, when the English were still attempting to reach 
the Pacific Ocean by sailing up the James river in Virginia, and 
when the Dutch were yet trying to reach China by way of the north 
pole.* ‘West India,” as then understood, and even as described in 
the Company’s charter, ‘‘extended from the French settlements 

1 “Noticias Historiales de los Conquestas de Tierra Firma en las Indias Occaden- 
tales,” by Fr. Pedro Simon, etc., etc., 1626; See Bogota ed. of 1882, Chap. XXX., p. 
AOI, ef seg. 

* Annals of Guayana, by Rodway and Watt, London, 1888: Winsor, v. II. 


3 Blue Book, p. 4. 
*Fildreth : Hist. U. S., v. I., loc. cit. 
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in Newfoundland, along the Atlantic coast to the Magellan 
straits, and so around to the South Sea, including likewise all 
Africa between the tropics of Cancer and the Cape of Good 
Hope.” Within these vague and indefinite limits the Company 
was to have a monopoly of trade.’ It was an absurd attempt to 
blockade half the globe with forty galleots at a time when every 
harbor and position of advantage was commanded by the Span- 
iards, French, and English; when the whole of South America, 
from Cape Horn to the Isthmus of Panama, was already occu- 
pied and held by the Spaniards and Portuguese; and when the 
Dutch were scarcely able to defend, inch by inch, the meagre 
little sand banks and marshes of the Fatherland.? Moreover, the 
charter of the Company did not purport to be a grant of land. 
Its declared object was to ‘‘encourage trade, navigation, and com- 
merce” with countries between which and the States-General 
treaties already existed.° 

It was however anopen secret that the main expectation of profit 
to the Company was from plundering Spanish merchant ships.* It 
is a well established historical fact that whilst one or two Dutch 
ships had touched on the coast of Guayana to trade with the 
Indians, there was no attempt to plant Dutch settlements there 
until more than a century after the Spaniards held the country. 
It was Raleigh’s first voyage, in 1595, which started the Dutch, 
as it had been the Spanish discoveries and explorations that 
had started Raleigh; and historians are generally agreed that the 
first attempt by the Dutch at colonization took place about the — 
year 1624.” 

Moreover, these ‘various Dutch companies,’ 


b] 


as also ‘“‘the great 
West India Company”’ itself, which succeed them, were then 
legally under Spanish allegiance, as were the States-General them- 


1Charter of June 3, 1621. 
2Motley, Hist. United Netherlands, IV. pp. 298-388. 
3 See Preamble to Charter of June 3, 1621. 


4Bancroft: Hist. U. S., v. II. p. 41. The States-General were then in the midst of 
their long war with Spain. 


*Hist. Brit. Guayana by James Rodway, F. L. S. (an English authority), v. L 
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selves. Therefore any settlements they may have established in 
Guayana were under the recognized dominion and jurisdiction of 
Spain. 

By the treaty of recognition and cession of 1648, usually re- 
ferred to as the treaty of Miinster, those settlements were ceded 
by Spain to Holland; but the cession was expressly limited to 
bona fide Dutch settlements then in existence. It did not em- 
brace any unoccupied territory; nor did it include any abandoned 
Dutch settlements or establishments. At that time the Dutch had 
but four ‘‘establishments”’ or ‘‘settlements,”’ as they were alter- 
nately termed, in the whole of Guayana. These were on the At-. 
lantic coast between the Corentyn and Essequibo rivers. The 
first, known as ‘‘Surinam,’”’ extended from the Corentyn to the 
Surinam river; the second, known as ‘Berbice,’ extended from 
the Surinam to the Berbice river; the third, known as ‘‘Deme- 
rary,’ extended from the Berbice to the Demerara river; and 
the fourth, known as ‘‘ Essequibo,” extended, from the Demerara 
to the western estuary of the Essequibo river. The cession em- 
braced no others.” Indeed, there were no others in existence. 
There had been frequent raids by Dutch and English free- 
booters into the Orinoco valley, as there had been at Caracas, 
Puerto Cabello, and in other parts of what is now the Republic of 
Venezuela; but there were no permanent Dutch “establishments ’’ 
or ‘‘settlements”’ west of the Essequibo river, or, at the very 
farthest, west of Cape Nassau and the Pumaron.? 

In 1671 the Island of Trinidad and the Orinoco delta being 


1 Charles V. of Spain, as heir of the house of Burgundy, inherited and united the 
Dutch Provinces under his scepter early in the sixteenth century. His son, Philip IL, 
who succeeded to the throne in 1555, by his harsh treatment of the Reformers, excited 
the Provinces to rebellion. An almost continuous war of nearly eighty years followed, 
terminating in the general peace of Westphalia, and the acknowledgment by Spain of 
the independence of the Dutch Provinces, in 1648. (Motley, ‘‘Rise of the Dutch 
Republic.”’) 

2Treaty of Miinster, Oct. 24, 1648, Art. V. 

$Reynal, Hist. Indias; Dalton, Hist. Brit. Guiana; Depon’s Voy., III.; Noire, 
Geog. Works; Meyer’s Geog. II.; Bolingbroke, Voyages, &c.; Brett, Indian Tribes of 
Guiana; Caulin. Hist. Nueva Andalucia. Certified copies of MSS. Colonial Archives, 
Seville, during 16th and 17th centuries, now before the Commission. 
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threatened by the Dutch and Carib raiders, the Home Government 
was urged to provide for an inspection of the most important 
ports, and to fortify the island itself against possible attack. It was 
also recommended that an additional fort be established at the 
narrowest part of the Orinoco, since the Dutch were ‘‘said to be” 
already ‘‘near the entrance of said river.’’ But why this should 
be gravely cited’ to show that the Spaniards had already ‘aban- 
doned,”’ or were about to ‘‘abandon,” or were even contem- 
plating the abandonment of the Orinoco delta, it is difficult to 
conjecture. 

The Carib Indians had been often incited to insurrection by 
the Dutch and English during the eighty years’ war which ended 
in the general peace of Westphalia. The Dutch, and afterwards 
the English, made annual presents to these savage tribes, sought . 
alliances with them against Spain, and finally pretended to have 
established some sort of Protectorate over them. But, in reality, 
this so-called ‘‘ Protectorate’’ never amounted to anything, as we 
shall see further on. It certainly conveyed no eminent domain 
and jurisdiction. The Dutch never claimed that it did.’ 

The citation of the treaty of Utrecht, of 1713, was probably 
an inadvertence on the part of the compilers of the Blue Book; 
for that treaty, so far from strengthening the English case, is 
fatal to it. England therein solemnly obligated herself (Article 
VIII.) to “aid the Spaniards to recover their ancient posses- 
sions,” in Guayana as in other portions of the West Indies 
and the Americas, ‘“‘as they stood in the time of Charles II.,” 
that is, as they stood from 1661 to 1700; that is, as they stood 
only 23 years before this alleged temporary “abandonment” 
by the Spanish forces of the coast between the Essequibo and 
Orinoco. 

The correspondence between the Governments of Spain and 
Portugal, of 1753-4, is cited in support of the English case. 
The correspondence, however, shows nothing beyond a desire 
on the part of Spain to arrange with Portugal (who then owned 
adjacent territory) to rid the Spanish and Portuguese Guayanas 


1In the Blue Book, pp. 8 and 58. 
* Supra, p. 78-9. 
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of Dutch interference with the native Indian tribes, whom they 
were constantly inciting to insurrection. Spain had become so 
exasperated at these meddlesome interventions, and at the fre- 
quent raids into her territory by Dutch adventurers, slave-catchers, 
kidnappers, and smugglers, that she had well-nigh resolved to 
try to find some means of ridding the whole Atlantic coast of 
them. 

In 1755, the Dutch advanced from the Essequibo river, a short 
distance up the Cuyuni, where they attempted to establish an 
outpost. They were driven back by the Spaniards who were 
then in possession of the whole Cuyuni valley above the first 
falls. Three years later (in 1758) the Spaniards destroyed a hut 
that some Dutch kidnappers had erected on or near the Island of 
Caramucuro, in the lower Cuyuni river, a few leagues above its 
junction with the Essequibo.? 

In 1753, the Orinoco river, and thence up the Meta, was the 
usual route of travel between the Spanish settlements on the 
coast and those in the remote interior of what is now the 
Republic of Colombia*; and the same was true ten years later 
(December, 1763) when the Governor-General, Don Joseph 
Diguja, made his celebrated Report* to the Home Government. 
‘This could not have been the case unless the Spaniards then con- 
trolled the mouths of that great river 

The refusal by Spain to permit the Dutch to fish at the mouth 
of the Orinoco, in 1758, has been often cited in support of the 
Venezuelan claim, but never before in support of the British 
contention. Why it should have been cited by the compilers of 
the Blue Book to prove that the Dutch were then in possession 
of the mouth of that river is not quite clear! 

The same is true of the official correspondence between the 
Dutch Ambassador and the Spanish Government in 1778, for it 
certainly establishes the fact of Spanish dominion on the lower 
Orinoco. The Dutch complaint, in effect, was that the Span- 

! Archivo General de las Indias. Seville, 131-2-17, in Certified Copies before the 
‘Commission, 

2 Archivo de las Indias (Seville) Vol. II., Cert. Copies before the Comm. 


8 Archivo de las Indias (Seville), Vol. I. 


* Vol. I., Chap. II., Arch. de las Indias. 
5 v 
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iards had broken up the slave “ post” in the Lower Cuyuni, and 
had captured and confiscated some Dutch fishing crafts at Barima. 
The Spaniards justified these acts of jurisdiction by alleging 
ownership of the territory. The Dutch got no redress and 
abandoned their claim. * 

As late as 1779, the Dutch settlement of Essequibo and the 
other colonies of the States General were confined to the banks 
of the rivers near the seacoast. None of them extended very 
far into the interior. Back of these coast settlements—west of 
the Essequibo and eastward and southward up to the French and 
Portuguese possessions—was little more than a wilderness occu- 
pied by fugitive negro slaves and Indian tribes. As this terri- 
tory had never been alienated by Spain, nor occupied by any 
foreign power, she still claimed it as part of her domain, and 
took measures for its settlement.’ 

In 1788 the confidential Agent of the Spanish Government in 
Guayana recommended that no more timber be cut on the Lower 
Orinoco; and, strangely enough, this fact is cited? to show that 
the Dutch were then “in possession” of that region! It may 
well be asked, Why such a recommendation if the Spaniards. 
were not then in actual possession? ‘True, the recommendation 
was made for prudential reasons. The dense forests were 
thought to be a “ safeguard and barrier against the Dutch and 
their Carib allies,’ who, it was suggested, might otherwise “see 
our nakedness and attack us.” Apprehending raids by these 
people, the Agent thought it prudent to leave the forests stand- 
ing. But there is certainly no evidence of a purpose to “ aban- 
don” the lower Orinoco. On the contrary, even the very 
meagre and partial extract produced* shows that the Spaniards. 
were then actively preparing to defend the country against 
possible attack; and when the letter is read as a whole, it 
proves quite the reverse of the British contention. ° 
1 Archivo General de las Indias (Seville). 

2 See Royal Rescript, 1768 ; also Inst., Mar. 9, 1779; Archiv. de las Indias (Seville), 
Certified Copies now before the Commission. 

> Blue Book, pp. 17, 18. 
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>See certified copy of Original MS., now before the Commission; Arch. de las. 
Indias. 
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So, too, of the report of Antonio Lopez de la Puente, in the 
same year, respecting the defenses of the Cuyuni and Yuruan 
valleys... He recommended that the Caribs be prevented from 
visiting the Dutch settlement on the Essequibo, lest they should 
tell the Dutch of the condition of the country, who might attack 
the Spanish settlements and missions on those rivers. Here is 
certainly no evidence of “ abandonment,” either actual or con- 
templated. 

When studied as a whole, and in connection with the contem- 
poraneous documents, that report shows that the Spaniards then 
controlled, absolutely, the entire Cuyuni basin. The Dutch 
slave-traders (or rather kidnappers) had previously ascended 
the lower rapids of the Cuyuni in canoes, in order to kidnap 
Spanish Indians for the slave market in the colony of Essequibo. 
“At the junction of the Mazaruni and Cuyuni rivers,’’ some 
twelve or fourteen miles from the Essequibo, “the Dutch,” ac- 
cording to Lopez, still maintained “a detachment at a fort called 
Castillo Viejo’’—a Spanish name, and in point of fact the fort itself 
was on the site of an old Spanish fortification. From this point 
«the Dutch from the Essequibo colony had thrown out a guard 
some twenty or twenty-five leagues for the purpose of facilitating 
their contrabrand trade”; that is for kidnapping Indians from 
the Spanish missions. It is quite manifest that this advance 
‘guard ” or raiding station was none other than the one which 
had been broken up and destroyed by the Spaniards in 1758, as 
soon as it had been discovered.’ 

Again, it is asserted® that “the entire absence of any control 
by the Spaniards over the territory in question is further shown 
by a Report of Don Miguel Marmion, the Spanish Governor ” 
of Guayana, in 1788. But even the seven lines “extract”? (in 
bad translation) adduced* fails utterly te support this assertion; 
while the certified copy and correct translation of the original 


Cited in the Blue Book, p. 18. 

2 See Archivo de las Indias, vols. II. and III. 
3 Blue Book, p. 17. 

4 7b., Id. 
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Report as a whole,’ dated August 16, 1788, tells quite a differ- 
ent story. 

It is a matter of familiar history that, for a long series of years, 
the Spanish mission settlements, and the more docile Indian tribes 
in the Spanish territory, suffered from the raids of the warlike 
and ferocious Caribs. ‘These raids were almost invariably insti- 
gated by Dutchmen, who bought the Indians captured by the 
Caribs. It is even in evidence that in some cases the Dutchmen 
were in the habit of staining their own bodies and of personally 
attending their Carib allies in savage costume. Complaints of 
these outrages were constantly made by the missionary Fathers 
to the Governor of Guayana, and by these to the Government at 
Madrid. And yet these raids constitute the only ground of claim 
to occupancy by the Dutch; and upon that claim to occupancy 
alone, the present claim of Great Britain rests! As well might 
it be alleged that the contemporaneous Indian raids and massacres 
in Massachusetts and New York, and those of a still later date 
in Vermont, tend to show abandonment by the English, and 
occupation by the French, who were the real instigators of those 
raids. 

Finally, if in 1790, as intimated in the Blue Book, the Dutch 
and the Caribs were again making raids upon the Spanish settle- 
ments and missions in the interior, it was but natural that the 
Colonial authorities should hesitate to establish a ‘new settle- 
ment” eastward of Tumeremo, unless the Home Government 
would first agree to establish and maintain an additional military 
post beyond “to prevent robberies by the Carib Indians and the 
Dutch,” who had been systematically raiding the missions and 
settlements for Poytos or Indian slaves.” | 

In the Blue Book Supplement, of July, 1896, it is stated that 
“the presence of the Dutch on the coast as far as the mouth of 
the Orinoco in the early part of the 17th century, and their in- © 


1No. XVIII., Archivo General de Indias: Seville: C., 131, S. 2, B. 17; now before 
the Commission. 


2 Archivo Confidencial, Caracas, 1790-6 ; Certified Copies now before the Commission. 
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tention of establishing further settlements, was well known to 
the Spaniards.’”? 

There is nothing in support of this assertion. Even the two 
very misleading “extracts ” produced from the Spanish archives? 
fail to support it. Don Bernardo de Vargas, Governor of the 
island of Margarita, had reported the presence of some English- 
men on the coast of the mainland; and he had asked for leave 
of absence long enough to head an expedition and “drive away 
the intruders.” Don Juan Tostado, Governor of the Island of 
Trinidad, reported that he had hanged some “ Flemish [ Dutch ] 
pirates’? who had been captured by the Spaniards near the 
Orinoco mouth; and that he had “persecuted and given such 
ill-welcome” to the Flemings and other foreigners who had 
attempted to reconnoitre that quarter, that “they had never 
returned.” We read also that complaint had been made of “the 
Flemings and Caribs” who had “come to steal [7. ¢., kidnap] 
friendly Indians” and carry them away as slaves to the Dutch 
settlements “near the Corintine” [river], where there were 
‘more than 50 married Dutch who commit insolent robberies, 
which must be put a stop to,” etc. We read further on how 
Antonio de Mujica, Lieutenant of Guayana [at St. Thomé de 
Guayana |, proceeded to “the river called Corentine,” 200 leagues 
from that city (St. Thome), set fire to the post, so that ‘not one 
of the Flemings escaped, but all were burned”; and how 
he recommended that “it would be well to free our coasts 
of them entirely,” from the river Marafion [Amazon] to the 
Orinoco, because they were “trading with the Indian tribes, 
which is a serious matter,” etc. In short, we find nothing what- 
ever about “ Dutch settlements” at or near the Orinoco delta, or 
on the Brazo Barima; only the old, old story of Dutch raids into 
Spanish territory in pursuit of the horrid traffic in Spanish-In- 
dian slaves. 

It is further stated’ that “‘as early as 1683 Barima was made 
a subd-station under the [Dutch] Postholder at Pomaroon, to 
whose jurisdiction it appears to have already belonged.” 

1 Blue Book Supplement, p. 4. 


27b., Id. App., pp. 203-204. 
3 Supp. Blue B., p. 11. 
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The only authority produced, and{therefore presumably the 
only authority that can be produced, in support of this statement, 
is an ‘extract’ from a letter dated ‘“(Commandeur, Esequibo, 
December 25th, 1683,” addressed to the West India Company, 
in which the writer says he had “caused one of the Company’s 
servant’s to reside at Barima” for the “purposes of trade’’; that 
“the place lies near Pomaroon,” and has “recently been navi- 
gated two or three times by Gabriel Bishop,” who “had traded 
there with great success,” and “ was well treated ” by the na- 
tives and Spanish authorities, “to the great prejudice of the 
Honorable Company.” ‘The * place” appears to have been on 
the coast near the entrance of Brazo Barima, eastward of Boco 
de Navios, the principal estuary of the Orinoco. The writer ex- 
pressed the “hope” that “the Honorable Company” would 
‘‘ approve” his action in the premises; but, although he insisted 
that the Company had ‘‘as good aright to trade and traffic there 
in an open river” as had “private persons,” no such approval 
appears of record. Nor is there the slightest hint that the Span- 
iards were not then, as they had been for nearly two centuries, 
in the undisputed possession of Brazo Barima, and, in fact, of 
the whole coast country between the Orinoco and the Pumaron, 
The claim of Dutch dominion and jurisdiction on such slender evi- 
dence as this issimply absurd. As well might it be said that the 
Dutch had territorial dominion and jurisdiction at the Colombian 
ports of Rio Hache, Santa Martha, and Carthagena, because the 
Dutch West India Company once had trading stations or ‘‘posts” 
at those places. 

This claim by Great Britain to the Barima region involves the 
control of the Orinoco river. It involves, besides, the large and 
fertile area of territory between the Atlantic coast and the Imat- 
aca mountains, and which stretches some forty-five leagues from 
the Orinoco to the Essequibo. It is nowhere denied that this 
region was first discovered, explored and taken into formal pos- 
session by the Spaniards. The British contention is that this 
entire region having been abandoned by the original discoverers, 
has been “successively and continuously occupied by the Dutch 
and English for a period of two hundred years”; and upon this 
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unsupported assertion, and upon it alone, Great Britain now 
predicates her monstrous claim to that immense territory.' 

Now the facts in the case, as will be fully set forth and proved 
in a separate Brief,’ are as follows: 

That Spain owned and occupied the entire basin of the Orinoco, 
is not denied. ‘The only dispute relates to the mud islands of the 
Delta and to the region inhabited by savage Indians. But by a well 
established principle of public law, appealed to by Great Britain 
herself on various occasions, these likewise, of necessity, belong 
to the power owning and controlling the firm banks of the river; 
and that title can be displaced only by “ actual, extensive, public, 
notorious occupation, permanent in character, long-continued, 
and never given up.” But Spain’s (now Venezuela’s) title to those 
islands and estuaries, and to the adjacent region, was never given 
up or displaced. No part of the Delta or of the adjacent region 
was ever permanently occupied by either the Dutch or English. 
Neither of them ever had a permanent settlement there prior to 
1886, when the British took violent possession of Point Barima 
and the Amacuro mouth. There is not even a pretense of any 
such occupation or settlement by either the Dutch or English.* 

It is true that, about the middle of the 17th century, the Dutch 
did make an attempt, in violation of treaty, to establish a settle- 
ment near the mouth of the Pumaron river, some twenty miles 
west of the Essequibo. The attempt, however, failed. The 
embryo Dutch setthement was broken up and destroyed by the 
Spaniards eight years later.’ Later on, the Dutch West India 
Company made a second attempt to establish a settlement there; 
but this, too, was broken up and destroyed by the Spaniards 
three years later, when the Company ordered it to be abandoned.° 

About the middle of the 18th century the most westerly Dutch 
“tpost” on the frontier was at the mouth of the Moroco river, 


1 See Lord Salisbury’s note of November 26, 1895; Off. Hist. Discus. 


2 By Mr. Storrow, on “The Settled Districts.” 
3 See authorities cited in the Brief referred to. 
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5 7., Id. 
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some forty leagues east of the Orinoco mouth. It was profes- 
sedly established only for the purpose of catching runaway slaves, 
and as such was “tolerated ”’ by the Spaniards who still claimed 
dominion there. Then came the extradition Treaty of 1791, 
which rendered this outpost unnecessary, and fixed the boundary 
at the Essequibo. Moreover, this Dutch “ post” had never been 
occupied consecutively, but only from time to time as exigencies. 
demanded. It was finally abandoned entirely, and there was 
never a Dutch settlement beyond that point. 

It is likewise true that in 1683 the Director-General of the 
West India Company recommended the establishment of a trad- 
ing-post on Brazo Barima; and that, pending the Company’s re- 
ply, he placed an agent there to trade with the Indians. The 
Company, however, refused to act upon this recommendation. 
The temporary trading-post was accordingly withdrawn; and 
never afterwards did the Dutch have a post or anything of the kind 
farther west than the Moroco river." The Dutch smuggling and. 
kidnapping station near Brazo Barima, attempted between the 
the years 1758 and 1770, constitutes no exception; because as 
soon as discovered it was broken up and destroyed by the Span- 
ish colonial authorities.’ 

The Spaniards, then, never relinquished control of this region. 
They dominated it under assertion of right, and exercised sov- 
ereignty and jurisdiction there up to the time of the revolt of 
1810, when Venezuela succeeded to the title. The Dutch author-. 
ities were well aware of this; and although the energetic and 
aggressive van’s Gravesand, Director-General, repeatedly urged 
that it was detrimental to the Essequibo colony, no steps were 
ever taken to prevent it other than the vague and curious remon-: 
strance of 1769. That remonstrance was practically disregarded 
by the Spanish Government, and the complaint was abandoned.* 

The Dutch trafficin Poytos or Indian slaves began early in the 
18th century. The Dutch bought these slaves from the Caribs, 


1 See authorities cited in Mr. Storrow’s Brief on Settled Districts. See also Vene- 
zuela’s masterly Reply to the Blue Book, now before the Commission. 
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who kidnapped their victims from the more docile tribes near 
the Spanish missions. As the demand for slaves increased and 
the traffic became more general and active, a few Dutch slave- 
traders would take up their temporary quarters at some outpost 
among the Caribs in order to direct the horrid traffic and receive 
pay for the kidnapped Indians. These slave-trading posts 
were invariably on frontier territory reckoned as Spanish, remote 
from the Dutch settlements. It was in no sense an occupation 
or settlement of land asa sovereign. It was not even an act of 
temporary dominion. 

Such was confessedly the origin of the so-called Dutch post 
of Arinda, on the Upper Essequibo. ‘It was intended,” (wrote 
van’s Gravesand, the Director-General in 1763,) “for the trade 
in red slaves and dyewoods,” and to “prevent the slaves making 
off in that direction.” 

The same is true of the alleged Dutch “posts” in the Cuyuni 
basin, above the first cataracts near the junction of the Mazaruni. 
It is admitted by the advocates of the British claim that prior to 
the year 1759 the Dutch had made no claim whatever to the 
Cuyuni above the first falls. The claim was then asserted, for the 
first time, in the complaint made by the Dutch Director-General 
on account of the destruction, by the Spaniards, in 1758, of the 
so-called Dutch post near Caramacura. The Spaniards, as we 
have seen, justified their act by asserting jurisdiction there; the 
Dutch got no redress, and abandoned their extravagant claim.’ 

The Supplemental Blue Book alleges (p. 18), that ‘it is clearly 
shown by a Report of the Director-General of the 12th August, 
1761, that the right (?) bank of the [Brazo] Barima had long 
been considered the territory of the Dutch West India Company, 
and that there has been at one time a Dutch post in Barima.” 

Turning to the documents cited in support of this assumption 
we find only a meagre “extract” from one of van’s Gravesand’s 
letters, dated “Rio Essequibo, August 12th, 1761,” in which he 


'Supp. Blue B., Ap. 126. 

2 See Certified copies of Span. Archives, vol., II., now before the Commission in 
the original and also intranslation. This point will be more fully established in a 
separate Brief. 
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reports that “the sworn depositions,” asked for by the Company, 
«concerning the canoes captured by the Spaniards” at Barima 
could not be obtained, “especially those relating to the canoes which 
were out salting, and which were consequently seized ” by the 
Spaniards. ‘On those canoes were no whites,” he says; “there 
was only one negro, and the rest were free Indians,” that is, 
Caribs; and that “with regard to the others, the whites that 
were captured in them are prisoners in Orinoco, and are in 
the [Spanish] castle there.” ‘One of the canoes,” he continues, 
“having been captured this side of Barima, I am of opinion that 
it was captured upon the Honorable Company’s territory. He 
admits quite frankly, that in support of this “opinion” he could 
produce no evidence whatever beyond a vague and shadowy 
*‘Indian tradition” that the Company “once had a post in 
Barima”!? 

It appears then that, up to 1648, Spain never relinquished her 
title to any portion of the country; that neither before nor during 
the long war which ended in the general peace of Westphalia, did 
- the Dutch have a single “ settlement” or permanent “ establish- 
ment’’ west of the Essequibo, or at the farthest west of the Pu- 
maron;’ that they had none in the interior west or south of the up- 
per Essequibo, or, at farthest, above the lower falls of the Cuyuni 
near its junction with the Mazaruni; that the cession of 1648 
embraced actual and bona fide settlements or “ establishments ” 
only; that there were never any subsequent cessions by Spain 
to Holland; and that every attempt on the part of the Dutch to 
extend their occupancy in violation of that treaty, was success- 
fully resisted by the Spaniards. 


II. 


England acquired title to what is now known as British Gui- 
ana in 1814. Her previous military occupations of the country 
{in 1781, 1796, and again in 1803) conveyed no title, as has 
been many times shown.* Whatever title she may have claimed 

1 Supp. Blue B., Ap. p. 117. 

2 Supra. 

3 Supra. 
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‘or acquired by those military occupations, was swept away by 
the treaties of peace which followed By the Supplemental 
treaty of 1814,’ Holland ceded to England, “ in full Sovereignty” 
and for a monetary consideration, the three “Settlements of Ber- 
bice, Demerara, and Essequibo,” as the limits of those settlements 
had been recognized by the Miinster treaty of 1648, as they had 
been interpreted by the treaty of Aranjuez of 1791,* and as they 
stood at the time of the cession of 1814.* There have been no 
additional cessions to England since, either by Holland, Spain, 
or Venezuela; and it has been many times shown that the native 
aboriginal tribes had no authority to make any such cessions.° 

It follows, then, that the alleged “marking out of boundaries” 
by the British military authorities in 1796° was purely an ex parte 
arrangement, and amounted to nothing. Plainly speaking, it 
was an unjustifiable aggression upon Spanish territory by a 
military and naval power which Spain was not then in a 
position to successfully resist by force. There is not the slightest 
evidence that, even if cognizant of this aggression, she ever as- 
sented to it for a moment, 

Nor does it anywhere appear, even from the documents in the 
Blue Book Appendix, that the Dutch were, at any time from 1648 
to 1796, in the “‘uninterrrupted possession” of a foot of territory 


1 Treaty of Amiens, Mar. 25, 1802; Peace of May, 1814; Treaty of Aug. 13, 1814. 
2 Art. I. 
3 Art. I.; See Supra, Part I. 


4The actual Dutch settlements or “establishments” were limited to the tide-water 
region between the Corentyn and Essequibo rivers. Even those on the navigable 
rivers did not extend farther up than sea-tide. There was not one on either the Cu- 
yuni or Mazaruni rivers above tide-water, some ten or twelve miles from their junction 
with the Essequibo; nor on the Essequibo itself adozen miles;above that junction. The 
tide-water region extends up the Cuyuni to the first falls, a short distance from the 
junction. From the foot of these first falls upward, for a distance of twenty-five or 
thirty miles, is a continuous cataract with a fall of more than two hundred feet; while 
-on the Essequibo itself, some eighteen or twenty miles!above the junction, are the great 
Aretaka rapids, full twenty miles in length. These cataracts constituted a natural 
barrier to the interior, which, prior to 1648, the Dutch never even attempted to pene- 
trate. (See Brief on Settled Districts.) 


5 “British Aggressions, etc., or The Monroe Doctrine on Trial,” Swfra, Whart. 
Dig., vol. I., sec. 7. 


6 Blue Book, p. 19. 
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west cf the Pumaron River. Indeed, there are very grave 
doubts whether they ever, at any time, held “ uninterrupted pos- 
session” of any territory between the Pumaron and the Esse- 
quibo Rivers. The evidence on this latter point is somewhat 
conflicting; but the weight of testimony is that the Essequibo 
was recognized as the true divisional line between the Dutch and 
Spanish possessions, and that any Dutch incroachments west and. 
south of that river were promptly (and generally successfully) 
resisted by the Spanish authorities. The very documents and 
“extracts” cited or produced in the Blue Book fail to show to the 
contrary. They show merely that while the Dutch and Caribs. 
had made frequent raids upon the Spanish settlements and mis- — 
sions west of the Essequibo, and that even the Orinoco delta 
was sometimes infested by predatory bands of alien smugglers, 
slave-traders, and pirates, who incited the Indians to insurrec- 
tion and pillage, the right of, as well as actual, domain and juris- 
diction always remained with Spain. ' 

The official Report by Don Felipe de Requena, of July 29, 
1802, is cited? to prove that the Dutch held possessions on the 
Cuyuni and Caroni rivers, But when read as a whole, in the 
original text, the document fails to show this. Even the partial 
and carefully selected “extracts”? (in defective translation), as. 
produced,” fail to establish the British contention on this point. 
It is merely stated that the Dutch and Frenck had, many decades 
before, founded settlements on the Surinam and Cayane rivers; 
that the Dutch had subsequently advanced some distance up the 
Essequibo River; and that (if not prevented) they ‘ might,” in 
the course of time, advance still further, by way of the Cuyunt 
and Caroni rivers, to the Orinoco itself, and ‘take possession of 
the lower part of” the Orinoco—thus showing, by necessary 
implication, that the Dutch had no possessions, “settlements,” or 
even temporary stations, either in the Cuyuni or Caroni valleys, 
or at or near the mouth of the Orinoco, as late as 1802. 

Moreover, the Report of Major McCreagh of the British 

1 See “Archivo de las Indias,” vols. I., II., and III., now before the Commission. 
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army, made at the time of the English military occupation in 
1802, aithough cited in the Blue Book! for a different purpose, 
shows conclusively that the estuaries of the Orinoco, as also the 
entire river itself and its confluents, were then under the 
effective jurisdiction of Spain. Thus, Major McCreagh reported 
that he found a Spanish military post near the Boca de Navios; 
that he found Spanish pilots there also; that some distance 
further up he found another Spanish military post, together with 
a Spanish settlement of “eight houses and about six Indian fami- 
lies,” the sergeant in command being a white Spaniard; that a 
tittle further up he found still another military force, in which 
were “about forty-six Indians, supposed to be soldiers, with three 
(white) Spaniards, besides the lieutenant commanding”’; that yet 
a little further up he found another Spanish military force, com- 
posed (as usual) of Indians, whites, and creoles; but all were 
Spanish subjects, and in the Spanish military and civic colonial 
service. ‘It was,” he significantly adds, “the rule to stop all 
vessels here”’ (at a place called Barrancas) ‘“‘ except Spaniards, 
and even those except such as are specially privileged. Ad- 
hering, however,” he continues, “to the line of conduct which 
I had been ordered to pursue, I was, after some delay, permitted 
to proceed.” Even this ex parte statement, independently of the 
overwhelming testimony produced by Venezuela, ought to be 
sufficient to show the monstrous absurdity of the British claim. 

It is contended? that the native Indian tribes in what is now the 
disputed territory, ‘‘ had been for a long time under the protec- 
tion of the Dutch,” and that this Protectorate ‘‘* was continued 
by the Representatives of Great Britain.” The “ contemporary 
reports of the Governors of British Guiana in the early part 
of the 19th century” are cited to prove this. They however 
prove only that the Caribs and other hostile tribes had, at differ- 
ent times, been in “alliances ” with the Dutch, who had been in — 
the habit of making them “ annual presents,”” There is absolutely 
nothing to show that any Dutch “Protectorates”’ of the Indians 
ever really existed, 


1App. IIL., p. 154. 
2 Blue Book, p. 22. 
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But even if they had existed (which nowhere appears), how 
were they transferred to England by the cession of 1814? Noth- 
ing is therein said either of “Protectorates” or of the office of 
«Protector of Indians.” The cession was specifically limited to 
the three “settlements of Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibo.”” 
Surinam was beyond the limits of the three “settlements” named; 
therefore Surinam remained a Dutch possession. Indian Protec- 
torates (if there were any) were beyond the limits of the three 
“settlements” specified; therefore, Indian Protectorates (if there 
were any) remained to the Dutch. 

The destruction of a Spanish Mission in the interior of Guay- 
ana, by the Venezuelan Revolutionary forces in 1816, and the 
Executive decree of General Bolivar, of 1817, are both cited’ in 
support of the English contention. 

The first named proves nothing ; the second proves too much. 

As to the first, the Venezuelan patriots were then in the midst 
of their long struggle for independence. ‘They were at war with 
the mother country, and war meant the destruction of the enemy’s. 
strongholcs and strategic points wherever and whenever that. 
was possible. 

As to the second, the Executive Decree of General Bolivar 
named Colonel (afterwards General) Sucre to be “ Governor of 
the old Fort of Guayana,” and likewise to be “Military Governor 
of the Orinoco to the old mouth ”; the necessary inference being 
that the whole region of the Orinoco, from the Delta upwards, 
was then under the effective jurisdiction of the Venezuelan 
Revolutionary government as the successor of Spain. More- 
over, the statement (on page 23 of the Blue Book), that “in 
1817, General Bolivar, President of Colombia (with which 
Venezuela was then incorporated), whose headquarters were at 
Angostura, issued a decree,” etc, is incorrect. In 1817, General 
Bolivar was not “ President of Colombia,” nor was Venezuela 
then ‘incorporated ’”’ in Colombia; because Colombia did not 
then exist. The preliminary union between Venezuela and New 
Granada, which afterwards became known as the Republic of 


1 Blue Book, p. 23. 
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Colombia, did not take place till December 17, 1819, and was 
not finally ratified till August 30, 1821. 

It is stated in the Blue Book (p. 24) that Venezuela “declared 
her individual independence” in 1830! Venezuela formally “de- 
clared her individual independence” July 5, 1811 ; and she had 
maintained that ‘individual independence” up to 1819, when she 
became a constituent member of the old Colombian Confedera- 
tion. In 1830, she withdrew from that compact of union and 
resumed her separate nationality.” Even a superficial knowledge 
of Spanish colonial history, or the slightest acquaintance with 
the terms of the Compact of 1819, leaves little excuse for such 
ludicrous blunders as this. 

Recurring to the subject of Indian “‘Protectorates,” documents 
are cited in the Blue Book’ to sustain the assumption (made on 
page 24) that England, as the successor in the title of Holland, 
exercised jurisdiction ‘‘for a considerable distance up the rivers 
Essequibo, Mazaruni, and Cuyuni” as late as 1831. The reply 
might be made that, even if true, such an act of jurisdiction was 
manifestly illegal, in that it was contrary to the very terms of 
the various treaties under which England holds title. But the 
assumption is itself untrue. It is not sustained, even by the care- 
fully selected “extracts” produced in its support. Briefly, the 
case is this: 

A murder had been committed by an Indian beyond the im- 
mediate frontiers of the Essequibo “settlement.” He was ar- 
rested and brought to trial before the British colonial authorities. 
The venue was beyond the limits of the colony, and in a region 
inhabited by Indians. The murdered person was likewise a 
resident Indian. But it was held that the old Dutch * Protec- 
torate of Indians” had extended over that particular region, 
and that this “Protectorate”? had descended to the English. 
The accused was accordingly tried and convicted ; but he was 


1 Restrepo, Hist. Colombia; Arosamena, Constituciones Politicas de America: 
Meridional, vol, II.; | See also Caracas Brief or ‘‘ Reply to the Blue Book.” 


2 Arosamena, Const. Politicas de Amer. Meridional ; Restrepo. Hist. Colombia; See 
also Paéz, Bello, Rojas, Seijas, and other standard authors. 


* App. IL, pp. 68-77. 
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soon after released on appeal; because the evidence at the 
trial had disclosed that the so-called ‘* Protectorate” was a 
myth. A former official of the Dutch colony (van Ryck, 
by name), testified that he had “lived forty years” in the colony, 
and had held the office of “Protector of the Indians”; that in that 
capacity he had always acted “only as mediator,” never as a 
magistrate; that he had “no authority to compel attendance”; 
that he, in fact, “had nothing to do unless they (the Indians) 
chose to call on” him as ‘mediator’; that he “had no authority 
over them”; that he ‘‘never had any authority to interfere” with 
them, and certainly no jurisdiction over them; and that he was 
merely “authorized to give them presents,” and to cultivate them 
‘cas friends and allies,” 

Again, it is gravely stated” that some time about 1831, Protes- 
tant Missionaries, from England, visited and preached the Gospel 
to the natives on the lower Mazaruni and Cuyuni rivers. It is 
even hinted that these Christian teachers erected preaching sta- 
tions and chapels there. The fact is not proven. But assum- 
ing that it may be, whatthen? The same is true to-day of North 
American and English Protestant teachers in various parts of 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Mexico; but never before has it been 
alleged that such acts transfer domain and jurisdiction to the 
countries of these Missionaries! 

The supplementary edition of the Blue Book of July, 1896, 
opens with the half apoligetic statement that “the territory which 
belongs to a nation in a country sparsely populated,” as in Guay- 
ana, ‘is not confined to the spots or areas which have themselves 
been subject to occupation’; but that “the extent of the terri- 
tory to which a nation can justly lay claim depends upon a num- 
ber of considerations,” such as “the physical features of the 
country itself,” and “ whether the situation and character of the 
areas occupied would enable the nation to which the occupants 


*Even if the facts had been otherwise, it would be a work of supererogation to prove 
that “Indian Protectorates” on this continent by any European power other than the 
original discoverer or its legal successor, are absolute nullities. See Wharton’s Digest, 
Vol L, sec. 7; also supra, “Monroe Doct. on Trial,” Joc. céz. 


7 Blue Book, p. 24. 
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belong to control the adjoining district.” In other words, the 
rule of contiguity is invoked in justification of the recently en- 
larged British claim to unoccupied territory in the remote interior 
of Guayana.' 

But, under this rule, as will be shown in a separate Brief, 
Spain, as the original discoverer and occupant of the country 
was the legitimate owner of the interior. Consequently, what 
was not permanently occupied by the Dutch prior to 1648, re- 
mained a Spanish possession, and legitimately descended to 
Venezuela in 1810. It has been many times pointed out that 
the cession of 1648 was limited to actual Dutch settlements or 
“‘ establishments.” It did not include a foot of unoccupied terri- 
tory. ‘That remained a Spanish possession. ‘Therefore, Holland, 
through whom (reat Britain derived title, could lay no valid 
claim to such territory ; and having no valid claim of her own, 
she could have conveyed none to England by the treaty of 1814. 

Moreover, the physical features and character of the country 
jtself are not such as would have enabled the Dutch settlers on 
the coast and river estuaries to control it, nor did they in fac- 
ever control it. The great interior basin of the Cuyuni-Maza- 
runi is surrounded north, east, and south by a rim of high moun- 
tains. It may be compared to a huge oblong dish which dips 
northeastward in such a manner as to throw all its waters to a 
single point, where they break through a gap or fissure of this 
mountain wall, and pass down over a series of long and steep 
cataracts into the Essequibo. The natural approaches to this 
great interior basin were not, therefore, through these narrow and 
precipitous mountain gorges, but from the Orinoco side over the 
more gradual and gentle slopes of the great savannahs. It was 
from this side that the Spaniards penetrated the great Cuyuni- 
Mazaruni basin, explored it early in the 16th century, subse- 
quently planted settlements and established missions and cattle 
ranches there, held it against all second comers, prevented hos- 
tile aggression from the Essequibo side, and, in short, effectually 
controlled it for more than two centuries.’ 

1Supp. Blue Book, “ Venezuela No, 3,” July, 1896, p. I. 


?See Spanish Colonial Archives (Seville), vols. II. and III. 
év 
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Even, ‘the celebrated remonstrance ”’ of 1769, made by the 
States-General upon the ex parte (and generally inaccurate) rep- 
resentations of van’s Gravesand, and which is now introduced as 
evidence in support of the British claim, conceded to Spain the 
territory in which “the new missionary settlements” and their 
adjacent cattle ranches were situated ; that 1s, all territory above 
the new Dutch outpost at Caramacura which was broken up and 
destroyed by the Spaniards in 1758. And it is furthermore ad- 
mitted, even in the extracts from the same remonstrance, that 
the Spaniards had ‘‘made themselves masters” of the new trading 
post of the Dutch West India Company near the mouth of the 
Moroco.’ 

Again, on pages 4 and 26 of the Supplemental Blue Book, 
we have the assertion that “for 200 hundred years prior to 1796 
the Dutch had the effective command of the coast as far as the 
Orinoco.” But 200 years prior to 1796 takes us back to the 
date of Sir Walter Raleigh’s first expedition, before the Dutch 
had yet visited the country ; and yet Raleigh then found the 
Spaniards in full possession, as has been already pointed out. 
Captain Keymis, who visited the country twenty years later, 
found the Spaniards established in the Essequibo, and in full pos- 
session of the coast to the mouth of the Orinoco, and of the in- 
terior Cuyuni basin. Indeed, it is an incontrovertible historical 
fact that the Dutch made no attempt to establish settlements on 
the coast or elsewhere in Guayana until after Raleigh’s first expe- 
dition, nearly a century after the Spaniards held the whole country.” 
With respect to the Cuyuni basin, prior to 1750 not a Dutch- 
man had been seen in it farther up than the Mazaruni junction, or 
at farthest, above the great falls in the Cuyuni; and the disas- 
trous attempt, in 1758, to establish a Dutch outpost above those 
falls was never repeated # 

Again, copious but adroitly selected ‘extracts’? are produced 
from the official Reports and accompanying documents of Don 

1Supp.- Blue Book, pp. 169-171. 

2 See Brief on “Settled Districts,” and the authorities there cited, by Mr. Storrow. 


’See Archivo General de las Indias, now before the Commission in certified copies, 
vols. II. and III.; Also authorities cited in the Caracas Brief. 
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Maguel Marmion, Governor-General of Guayana in 1788-90 to 
prove that “the Spaniards regarded the junction of the Curumo 
and Uruan with the Cuyuni as their frontier in that direction; 
and that the establishment of the post in question (at the mouth 
of the Curumo) was recommended in order to prevent the Dutch, 
who had already advanced right up the Cuyuni and made set- 
tlements there, from coming still further, and taking possession 
of the (Spanish) mission villages themselves.” 

But even these “ extracts,” so arranged as to very materially 
modify, if not entirely change the manifest meaning of the writer, 
fail utterly to support this monstrous assumption.” The certified 
copies of the original documents, now before the Boundary Com- 
mission, when carefully read as a whole, and especially when 
studied in connection with the contemporaneous maps and papers 
produced, prove just the contrary. They establish conclusively 
that the farthest Dutch settlement was near the junction of 
the Mazaruni with the Cuyuni, something less than a dozen 
miles from the right bank of the Essequibo; the country 
intervening between that settlement and the Spanish mission 
towns and villages being for the most part a wilderness inhabited 
by wild Indians or by runaway negro slaves ; that the Spaniards 
had never relinquished their claim to this intervening territory, 
and were even then considering measures for peopling it with 


1 Supp. Blue Book, pp. 19-25-316. 


?Not only are there many conspicuous omissions of whole paragraphs, and even 
pages, that are essential to a correct understanding of the writer’s meaning; but para- 
graphs from a paper of a different date are sometimes inserted as integral parts of the 
text. In some instances, parts of sentences are united to those farther on in the same 
paper, the omission of intervening clauses not being indicated by the usual marks or 
asterisks. If this be chargeable to carelessness or incompetency on the part of the cop- 
iest or translator, that fact will hardly atone for the fault. Another instance of reckless 
‘editing ” is observed on pages 5 and 56 of the Blue Book. On page 5 it is alleged 
that, a few years prior to the treaty of Munster, the Dutch settlements extended to the 
Orinoco. In support of this allegation, the following sentence is quoted as coming 
from the secret Reports addressed to the Spanish government : ‘‘ Ze Dutch settlements 
im Guayana extend from close to the River Amazones to the Orinoco.” Marginal cita- 
tions are made of “ Bibliotheca del Rey, Madrid, M. S.,” and of extracts in ‘‘ Appendix 
I., p. 56,” of the Blue Book itself. But neither in the papers cited, nor in the very 
“extracts” produced, is there any such sentence, nor anything like it, nor any clause 
that can properly be construed into such meaning. 
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emigrants from Spain and from the New Kingdom of Santa Fé; 
and that the proposed military fortification or station at the mouth 
of the Curumo was not only to protect the mission settlements 
and their extensive cattle ranches against depredations by the 
Indians, but to prevent the Dutch slave-traders and their Carib 
allies from kidnapping Indians in this intervening Spanish terri- 
tory and carrying them as slaves to the Essequibo colony.' 


Hil, 


In May, 1836, and again in September of the same year, Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, the British diplomatic Agent at Caracas, 
addressed a formal note to the Minister of Foreign affairs, re- 
questing the Venezuelan Government to establish and maintain 
buoys and beacons at the very places on the main estuary of the 
Orinoco (including Point Barima) now claimed and forcibly 
held as British territory. And it is admitted’ that this fact was 
known at the British Foreign Office, certainly as early as 1842, 
if not before. But now, sixty years after this formal request was 
made, and at least fifty-four years after it is admitted to have be- 
come known at the Foreign Office, Her Majesty’s Government 
gravely disclaims and disavows this official act of their duly ac- 
credited Representative!* Moreover, it is seriously asserted * 
that “the Venezuelan Government never returned any reply” to 
Sir Robert’s official request! Turning, however, to page 245 of 
the Blue Book itself, we find there reproduced, in somewhat de- 


1 Archivo General de las Indias, certified copies, in original and translation, vol. III., 
No. XVIIL., pp. 22 ef seg. 


2 Blue Book, p. 26. 


*In making this disclaimer, in 1886, the statement is added that Sir Robert Kerr 
Porter’s letters were “never even reported” to the Foreign Office, which is incorrect. 
In May, 1842, when Sir Robert’s successor (Mr. O’Leary) alluded to them, the British 
Foreign Office replied that copies could not be found; whereupon Mr. O’Leary trans- 
mitted copies. (See Official Hist., 171.) Granting, however, for the sake of the argu- 
ment that the British Foreign Office knew nothing of these letters, or that it was not 
bound by them, they establish the fact, upon the testimony of the British Representa- 
tive himself, that, in 1836, Venezuela did control the Orinoco mouth, and did then 
exercise domain and jurisdiction at Point Barima. 


* Blue Book, p. 26. 
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fective translation, a formal official reply by the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment, dated June 15,1836, promising compliance with Sir 
Robert’s request. It may be added that, after some delay, this 
promise was fulfilled. ‘The buoys and beacons were duly estab- 
lished by Venezuela. They were found there in 1876, and were 
there in 1886, when the English took armed possession of those 
places in open violation of her repeated pledges.’ 

Up to 1839, not a single map could be found on which was 
traced a divisional line west of Cape Nassau. A few of the 
maps of that time gave Cape Nassau as the starting point, and 
the Moroco river as the line. A very much larger number gave 
Cape Nassau as the starting point and the Pumaron river as the 
line. Others, more recent and authentic, including Myers and 
other eminent English geographers, gave the western estuary of 
the Essequibo as the starting point,and the river Essequibo itself 
as the true divisional line.” So that, up to 1839, the only terri- 
tory in dispute was, at most, the narrow, triangular strip between 
the Moroco and Essequibo, and extending southeastward to near 
the junction of the Cuyuni and Mazaruni rivers. Up to that 
time, Venezuela’s title to the vast domain between the Pumaron 
and Orinoco had never been disputed. 

In 1840 Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Schomburgk was em— 
ployed by Her Majesty’s Government to “survey and mark out” 
the frontier boundaries of British Guiana. It was purely an 
ex-parte arrangement, and therefore of no validity whatever. 
Venezuela was not asked to participate in it, nor was her assent 
solicited. Then it was, for the first time, that ‘a map was pre- 
pared,” purporting to be in accordance with the Schomburgk 
survey, but in reality in alteration of that survey, which extended 


Certified copies of official papers showing this are now before the Commission. 


2 The better opinion seems to be that, whilst the Dutch were never awarded eminent 
domain west of the Essequibo river,which was regarded as the frontier limit of the cession 
of 1648, theirtemporary outposts on the Pumaron (originally established for the appre- 
hension of fugitive slaves) were at one time tolerated by the Spaniards. But after the 
extradition Treaty of 1791, which, by fair construction, indicated the Essequibo as the 
true divisional line, these outposts were deemed unnecessary. Hence, when not aban- 
doned, or when attempted to be re-established, they were regarded by the Spaniards 
as aggressions upon their territory, and resisted as such. 
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the British claim to the lower Orinoco and to the Mazaruni and 
Cuyuni basins above Acarabisi creek. This capricious line 
(known as “the Schomburgk line”) was tentative merely. It 
represented not an actual, but only a possible future claim by 
Great Britain. It was professedly established “only as a prelim- 
inary measure” to the negotiation of boundary treaties with ‘ad- 
jacent countries.” If case those countries should make “any ob- 
jections,” “*Her Majesty’s Government” would ‘give such an- 
swers as might appear proper and just.’” 

Venezuela did make “objections.” She not only objected, but 
remonstrated and protested. She not only remonstrated and 
protested, but refused, absolutely, to enter into any negotiation 
of a boundary treaty so long as that arbitrary line should be al- 
lowed to stand.’ Finally, the “Schomburgk line” was explicitly 
disclaimed, and its marks and posts ordered obliterated or taken 
down.’ ‘Then it was that Her Majesty’s Government indicated 
Cape Nassau as the starting point of a divisional line, which, 
crossing the Cuyuni below the Acarabisi, terminated near the 
61st meridian, between the 5th and 6th parallels.‘ 

Under these circumstances, it may well seem incredible that, 
forty-three years later, the question of boundary being stili un- 
settled, and the agreement of 1850’ still in force, that the dis- 
carded ‘“Schomburgk line” should be revived and claimed by 
Her Majesty’s Government as an absolute boundary within which 
no proposition looking to peaceful arbitration would be- enter- 
tained! It is even more incredible, if possible, that in order to 
sustain this untenable position, there should be produced a care- 
fully selected and very misleading “extract” from a letter dated 


1 See Letter of Lord Levesento Mr. James Stephen,|March, 1840, now before the Com- 
mission in certified copy. See also “Official Hist. Discus., etc., on Guayana Bounda- 
ries,’ 1896, likewise before the Commission ; See also Sugra, Part I. 


2 See Dr. Fortique to Lord Aberdeen, Nov. 18, 1841; also, same to same, Dec. 8, 
1841; also, same to same, Jan. 10, 1842; ‘Official Hist. Discus.,” etc. 


3 See Lord Aberdeen to Dr. Fortique, Jan. 31, 1842, “Official Hist. Dis. 
* Official Hist. Discus., etc., pp. 18-32. 


5 See supra, “ Lord Salisbury’s Mistakes,” “Brit. Agr., or Monroe Doct. on Trial,” 
“Official Hist. Discuss., Guayana Boundaries,” part IV., pp. 33-38. 
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July 15, 1839, addressed to the Marquis of Normanby by Gov- 
ernor Light of Demerara.! 

Elsewhere in the Blue Book,? it is stated that Venezuela’s first 
formai “claim that the territory of the Republic extended to the 
Essequibo” was made in 1844. ‘The first formal claim to that 

limit was put forth by Venezuela as early as 1822, as has been 
shown already;’ and that claim has been persistently and consist- 
ently maintained, from that time to the present, whenever the 
question was up for discussion. 

That portion of the Blue Book covering the period from 1850 
to date, seems to have been anticipated by Lord Salisbury in his 
note of November last; and since all the points therein have re- 
ceived due attention already,* it is not worth while to go over 
the ground again. 

There remains, however, one feature of the British contention, 
not hitherto very prominent, yet ever lurking inthe background, 
which deserves special notice. Ifthe recent “inspired”’ utter- 
ances by some of the London court journals are to be credited, it 
is now conceded that the capricious “Schomburgk line” will have 
to be again abandoned. ‘That arbitrary line is no longer claimed 
as an absolute limit, within which no proposal for arbitration can 
be entertained. But it is contended that all “settled districts” 
within that line, or even those beyond it, must be exempted from 
arbitration. Her Majesty’s Government no longer claims “inde- 
feasible title” to the soil: it is stated only that “ British subjects” 
are settled there, and that Her Majesty’s Government must pro- 
tect them in their interests! This, in brief, is understood to be 
the gist of the present contention. 

It has been many times shown that every “ British settlement,” 


1Blue Book, App. p. 81. Compare this “extract” with certified copy of the original, 
now before the Commission. Courtesy forbids the use of the only word that ade- 
quately describes this “extract.” 

4 Page 27. 

* “Tord Salisbury’s Mistakes,” szfva; MS. Instruc. to Colombian Minister at London, 
1822; “Official History of the Boundary Dispute,” etc. 


*See “Lord Salisbury’s Mistakes ;” See also Memorandum, of March, 1896, by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, now before the Commission. 
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and every police station and mining camp, west of the Essequibo, 
whether large or small, was placed there over the protests and 
remonstrances of the Venezuelan Government.’ And it has been 
quite as often pointed out that every such settlement or mining” 
camp, large or small, west of the Moroco and southward of the 
Cuyuni was planted there in open violation of the Agreement 
of 1850.2, Moreover, it is well known that in January, 1867, and 
again as late as June, 1887——that is to say, twenty-one years be- 
fore, and again more than a whole year after, England took 
forcible possession of Barima Point and the Amacura mouth—. 
the Governor of British Guiana declared officially that Her 
Majesty’s Government would not undertake to guarantee protec- 
tion or compensation to British miners and settlers in those 
localities in case the boundary question should be decided in favor 
of Venezuela.’ 

In view of these facts, this latest phase of the British conten- 
tion may well excite surprise, if not grave apprehension. If 
mere de facto British “‘settlements,’”? however recent, and how- 
ever illegal in origin, are to constitute a basis of British claim to 
domain and jurisdiction in one part of Venezuela, they may do 
so.in other parts of the Republic. If in any part of Venezuela, 
then why notin any part of any other Central or South American 
State? And if the principle is to be admitted with respect to: 
all Central and South American States, why exclude Mexico, or 
even one of the Territories or Commonwealths of the United 
States of North America? 

It is precisely this ever-present feature of the boundary ques- 
tion in Guayana that has so justly alarmed the South American 
States, and given the case such international importance. No 
one needs to be told that territory thus acquired by a European 
power, is essentially an act of war. If not, then it must be 


1“British Aggression in Venezuela, etc.,” IV.; ‘Official Hist., etc., Boundary Dis- 
cus.,” I., II., IIL, IV., V., VI., VII.; Also correspondence therein between General 
Blanco and Earl Granville, and his successors, pp. 81-168. 

2“T ord Salisbury’s Mistakes,” sazgva, Part II. 


* See certified copies of these official proclamations, now before the Boundary Com- 
mission. 
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characterized as an act of piracy. Take either horn of the di- 
lemma; the fact remains, as has been clearly shown in Mr. Olney’s 
note of July, 1895, that it is as much a violation of the Mon- 
roe Declaration of 1823, and in fact of every recognized principle 
of modern international ethics, as if the territory had been seized 
and wrested by British troops or covered by British fleets. 
Wiiuiam L. Scruces, 
Legal Adviser of the Venezuelan 


Government, and Special Counsel 
before the Boundary Commission. 
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THE COMMISSION APPOINTED ‘‘TO INVESTIGATE AND REPORT UPON 
THE TRUE DIVISIONAL LINE BETWEEN THE REPUBLIC OF VENE- 
ZUELA AND BRITISH GUIANA,’ 1896. 


‘¢Official History of the Discussion between Venezuela and Great 
Britain on their Guayana Boundaries,” pp. 440; with colored map 
showing different lines proposed by Great Britain. This compila- 
tion contains all the diplomatic correspondence and protocols in the 
case, 1822-1895. 


. ‘Libro Amarillo de los Estados Unidos de Venezuela, Dirigido al 


Congreso Nacional,” 3 vols., 1892-3-4: containing official record 
of the case. 

Report by Dr. R. F. Seijas, Special Commissioner of Venezuela, 
on ‘‘the condition of affairs in the disputed territory,” March, 1890. 
Report and maps by Dr. Munos Teber, Special Commissioner of 
Venezuela, on the condition and settlement of territory usurped by 
Great Britain, etc. Caracas, 1887. 


. ‘*Venezuelan International Law, or British Boundaries in Guayana.” 


By R. F. Seijas. Paris, 1888. This valuable compilation contains 
all the ancient Treaties and official Papers connected with the ante- 
cedents of the case. 

‘The Right of Venezuela in the Boundary Question with England,” 
by Eduardo Calcaio. 


. Meyer’s Geography, vols. I. and II, with maps. London, 1822; 


a semi-official British publication showing the Essequibo river as 
the true divisional line. 
‘Nuvo Specchio Geografico-Storico-Politico, Di Tutté Naziono del 
Globe,” etc.,/ Tomosh, Venezia, MDCCLXXIL 
‘¢Dizionario Storico-Geografico Del l’Amerique Meridiona,” etc. : 
‘Collect. della Compagnia di Yesu”: Venice, MDCCLXXI. 
‘Le Moniteur des Indes, Orientales et Occidentales, Recueil de 
Memories et Noticies Scientifiques et Industriles,” etc. Published 
under the auspices of ‘‘S. A. R. Monsigneur le Prince Henry des 
Pays-Bas.” By Ph. Fr. de Siebold and P. Melville: The Hague, 
1846. 


als 


i 


ee 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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19. 
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‘¢’'Travels in South America during the years 1801, 1802, 1803, and 
1804: Containing a description of the Captain-Generalship of 
Caracas. By F. Dépons: London, 1807. 

‘¢ Historia Coro-Grafico Natural y Evangelica de la Nueva Andalu- 
cia Provincias de Cumana, Guayana, y Vertientes del Rio Orinoco,” 
etc. By M. R. P. Fr. Antonio Caulin: Madrid, 1779, with map. 
‘History of South America,’ etc. By John M. Niles: Hartford, 
1839. 

‘¢ A New Map of South America,”” by W. Fadden, Geographer to 
H. M., etc., the Prince of Wales: Charing Cross, 1807. 

Archivo de las Indias (Seville) y de las Semancas: 1629-1790: vols. 
I, II, Ill, pp. 795: Being a collection of certified copies of original 
manuscripts in the Spanish Colonial Archives at Seville, Madrid, 
and Caracas, covering the period from 1629 to 1790, and contain- 
ing all the official Correspondence, Reports, Rescrips, Cédulas, 
etc., bearing upon the ancient Spanish and Dutch settlements in 
Guayana. ‘These papers have been carefully translated into Eng- 
lish and published in three volumes by the Venezuelan government. 
Accompanying the above named Archives is a collection of rare 
old maps (some 150 in number), covering the period from 1648 to 
1810. y 
‘‘Noticias Historiales de los Conquistas de Tierra Firma en las In- 
dias Occidentales,” etc., etc. By Fr. Pedro Sim6n; 1626. (Bogota 
Edition, 1882, by Rivas.) 

Certified copies of official publications by the Government of British 
Guiana in 1815; showing absence of any British or Dutch settle- 
ments, or of British jurisdiction, beyond the western estuary 
of the Essequibo river, or above tidewater on that river or on the 
Cuyuni. : 

Certified copies of official Papers published in the ‘‘ Local Guide,” 
Demerara, of 1815-1819; containing An Act, promulgated 
September 21, 1813, making regulations respecting rewards for the 
apprehension and delivery of runaway slaves, and incidentally 
showing the jurisdictional limits of the British Colony to be the 
Pumaron river; Schedule fees for service of Process, fixing 
jurisdictional limits at the Pumaron; alphabetical list of the west 
seacoast plantations, showing that the most westerly one (‘‘ Caledo- 
nia”) to be east of the Pumaron; Militia Regulations of June 5, 
1817, wherein it appears there were no militia districts or companies 
west of the Pumaron; Decree regulating journeys of process and 
attendances, but making no mention of any west of the Pumaron. 


20. 


2i. 


22. 


nea 


24. 


25. 


20. 


204 


28. 


20. 
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Certified copies of British Demeraran Census Reports of 1843 ; 
showing the total population of the whole colony then to have been 
but 21,509 souls; and that there were then no British settlers west 
of the Pumaron river. 

Certified copy of the Proclamation of January 30, 1867, by the 
Governor of British Guiana, warning British subjects not to encroach 
upon the disputed territory in violation of the Agreement of 1850;. 
the disputed territory thus neutralized being that west of the Puma- 
ron and above tidewater on the Cuyuni. 

Certified copies of official Records of the Government of British 
Guiana, showing that there were no British missionary or ecclesias- 
tical establishments west of the Pumaron in the year 1850. 
Certified copy of a Paper written and published by Mr. Everard F. 
im Thurn (British Magistrate in Guayana), dated August, 1879, 
wherein it is admitted that Great Britain then had no valid claim 
to any territory on the Atlantic coast west of the Moroco river, nor 
to any above the great falls in the Cuyuni basin. 

Certified copies of Census Reports by the Government of British 
Guiana in 1851, showing absence of all British control west of the 
Pumaron river. 

Certified copies of the proceedings of the ‘‘Court of Policy” of 
British Guiana, June 8, 1867; containing official notice to all British 
subjects that ‘‘ any mining concessions ” obtained by them, or ‘‘any 
settlements ” made or attempted to be made by them, in the dis- 
puted territory, would be at their own individual risk; and that in 
case said territory should, by subsequent settlement of the bound- 
ary dispute, become Venezuelan territory, ‘‘no claim to compensa- 
tion from the Colony or from Her Majesty’s Government” would 
be recognized, etc. 

‘¢Lizar’s Edinburgh General Atlas,” London, 1829; showing no 
British occupation west of the Pumaron. 

‘“New London Universal Gazeteer,’’ with maps, London, 1829 ; 
showing the Pumaron as the frontier limit of British Guiana. 
Certified copies of papers in the Vatican archives, with copies of 
accompanying sketch maps, showing number and location of Span- 
ish missions, mission settlements, and cattle ranches in Guayana 
from 1724 to 1788. | 
Certified copies of Decrees and other official papers, in the archives 
of the Foreign Affairs, Interior, and Navy Departments of the 
Government at Caracas, showing that Venezuela exercised effective 
and exclusive jurisdiction at the mouths of the Orinoco from 1836 


30. 


31. 


32: 


33: 


34- 


35: 
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to 1886: that in 1873 she maintained pontoon lights, buoys, pilots 
and pilot boats at Point Barima, Brazo Barima, and Boco de Navios; 
that these had been maintained by her, and that she had exercised 
continuous jurisdiction there, up to the time of the armed occupa- 
tion by the British in 1886. 

Certified copies of judicial proceedings in the British Colony of 
Esequibo in 1828, showing absence of all British jurisdiction or 
pretended jurisdiction west of the Pumaron river. 

Certified copies of Protests and Remonstrances by Venezuela during 
the years from 1886 to 1896 against British encroachments and 
usurpations on the Orinoco delta, at Barima Point, on the Brazo 
Barima, on the Wainai river, at the Amacuro mouth, and in the 
Cuyuni basin. 

Pamphlet on the Guayana Boundary question, written by Dr. Rafael 
Seijas in reply to an article in the London Zimes, 1895. 
Memorandum by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Venezuela, 
relative to statements made by Lord Salisbury in his note of No- 
vember 26, 1895. 

Brief, by J. J. Storrow, Esq., of Boston, on the subject of .‘‘ Settled 
Districts’’; showing what in law constitutes effective occupation, 
and that Great Britain’s extravagant claim to territory in Guayana 
now set up in virtue of ‘‘ actual British settlements,” is supported 
neither by fact or law. 

The Venezuela Brief, or Reply to the British Blue Book of March, 
1896; prepared by a Special Commission at Caracas. While this 
very learned and able Paper is moderate and conservative in tone, 
it is an exhaustive and masterly review of the whole controversy. 
It refutes the British contention at every point, and shows that, 
both in law and fact, Venezuela as the successor of Spain, is the 
rightful owner of the whole territory between the Orinoco and 
the Essequibo, and from the Atlantic coast to the Brazilian border. 
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